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Most pictures have not been included as they were either pulled off of Find a grave 
or we do not have permission to publish but did have permission to use in the walks such 
as Kenny Warstler’s Civil War Collection. If you want pictures, please check the internet 
to see if they are there. 


Some stories were meant to be read about the residents. Some stories are portraying 
“themselves or family members” buried in the cemetery and were meant to be portrayed 
by members or friends of our Genealogy Society. Most of the information about the 
people were based on fact and we took into consideration the times they were living in or 
how some of the people might have thought at the time. Most were written by Roselyn 
Wells (me) and if they were written by someone else, an effort was made to credit it to 
them. After about 20-22 cemetery walks...you sometimes forget. Thank you for your 
patience and understanding and have fun! Maps are sometimes provided to help you find 
the general area they are buried in. There might be a map for part of the name and other 
names were added later and were not included. If you can’t get to the actual cemetery, 
check out find-a-grave for pictures. A lot of tombstone pictures have been posted. 


Thanks to our many contributers over the years. People that have done walks for us: 
Paul Reinoehl, Dave and Norma Fry, Ralph Campbell, Amanda Blackman and Lynn 
Kaiser. We also had some people write their own stories and even did their own 
research/or created the stories through our research: Sally Garrett Dingley, Ruth 
Camarata, Bill Carey, Julia Duncan. 


Thanks to Jim Wells for repairing many cemetery stones along with the many helpers 
through the years. He also made up rough sketches of the maps for the cemetery walks in 
later years when I could not walk the cemeteries like I used to. 


We had planned on making this 200 stories in commeration of the 200" “anniversary” 
of Indiana but decided to make it 200+ stories. 


Roselyn Wells 
President of DeKalb County IN 
Genealogy Society 
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The first burials that are mentioned happened in 1842. In 1897, they took up 
donations to put up a $500 wrought iron fence. It is the oldest cemetery in Auburn. 
About 30 years ago, the cemetery was redone and stones were put into rows. William 
McIntosh of Auburn gives the following account: "Few, if any people are living who 
took part in the funeral procession which proceeded through the woods, slowly on foot. 
For a long time it was a peaceful spot, whose solitude was rarely broken, except for the 
wild-wood birds singing, and by Nature's lovely herbage in the narrow pathways, and 
here and there a grave stone of marble, fallen from its' base.” 

One obituary, states, “ The slow journey south of town through the woods, the simple 
rites of sepulture, the peaceful solitude when the last loiterer had departed, the simple and 
sweet requiem sung by the wild wood-birds, and the softly dropping rain were memorials 
of that time and place.” “There are two burial places, a highway only between them, 
vividly contrast the new with the old. The one beautiful in its environing iron fence, its 
costly monuments and abounding evidence of tender regard for dear ones, the other given 
over to rank decay, presaging a speedy oblivion of name as well as resting place of 
Auburn’s pioneer dead. Here and there among these tombs of the early day, stand some 
of recent date, well cared for an attesting remembrance, but in general, the two places of 
burial solemnly as silently typify inevitable tendencies of modern times....Forgetful as 
we are, the time approaches when even the graves of the last of Auburn’s early settlers 
will become obliterated and perhaps a chance preserved copy of the Auburn Courier, of 
1891, penned in curiosity may remain the only link to connect the then present with the 
olden time.” 


Directions: Union Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, $S°32 T°34N R°13E 
This public cemetery is in the town of Auburn on Union St. near the Evergreen 
Cemetery. From Main St, south of Seventh St/SR8, go east on 18th or 19th St and is 
located on the east side of Union St. 
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HELEN G. TOTTEN FOSDICK 
Helen April 4, 1832-1856 
Helen died very young, 3 weeks after giving birth to her 2” child and she lost her first 
child of 3 years a mere 8 months before she died. Her brother died in the Civil War 
1862, 6 years after her death. Her husband was elected State Senator in 1869. 


Helen Totten was born in 1832 to Joseph & Betsy Barnes Totten, the 5"" in a family of 
nine children. Among them was a brother, Albert, a member of the 44"" who died later in 
the Civil war in 1862. She grew up on the farm next to Edwin Fosdick, her future 
husband. Edwin was elected treasurer of DeKalb County and the couple moved to 
Auburn in 1855. They had at least two children, one whom was Emma, who died at the 
age of 3 in 1855. When she died, Helen was pregnant with her son, Edwin and Helen 
died three weeks after the birth of her son in 1856. Edwin, her husband, after losing two 


precious people in his life remarried in 1859 and then she, Ruanna Brandon, his second 
wife, died less than a year later. He married again, for the 3™ time to Elizabeth H. 
Fetterhoff and started practicing law again in Butler after his office of treasurer was over. 
In 1869, he was elected state senator. He died 43 years after the death of his beloved 1° 
wife. 
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WAGGONER FAMILY 
Emily 1846-1853, Edwin 1852-1855, probably Millard 1859-1864 
Parents are unmarked George 1821-1916 Hannah Lawrence Waggoner 1824-1904 
George was a grandson of John Waggoner who was a life guard of George 
Washington and a personal friend of LaFayette, growing up in the same village as 
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LaFayette lived. George and Hannah ran a grocery store and restaurant in Auburn in 
the 1840’s. George was a blacksmith and had his own business approximately 42 
years. 

George was a grandson of John Waggoner who was one of the life guards of George 
Washington and personal friend of LaFayette when back in France and later in America. 
George Washington gave his friend a tomahawk of Tecumseh’s and presented him with a 
sword after he had saved George Washington’s life. It is still in one of the Waggoner 
family’s collections. George and Hannah moved here in the 1840’s, and ran a grocery 
store and restaurant. Three brothers and two sisters of Hannah’s moved to DeKalb 
County. They were 6 of 16 children. Her father’s name was John R. Lawrence. George 
was a blacksmith in Williams County, Ohio before moving here and he plied that trade 
later for 42 years. At age 92, he was still shoeing a horse once a year just to show that he 
could still do it. George, in an interview, said he chewed tobacco 3 times a day until he 
quit at the age of 71 and he also abstained from alcohol all his life. At 92, he had almost 
perfect hearing and only used glasses for reading. He fell down the stairs in 1916 and 
died four days later, never regaining consciousness at the age of 95. He and Hannah had 
5 children with 3 of them, Edwin, Emily, and Millard, lying here next to them, that died 
very young. Hannah was the daughter of John R. Lawrence. George and Hannah used to 
have a gravestone until sometime in the 1970’s. 
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PARK FAMILY 
Wesley Park 1811-1868 Laura A. Park 1830-1862 Sophia Park 1811-1856 He 
was the “founder”of Auburn in 1836. 

Wesley Park was the first settler of Auburn in 1836 and this is a memorial stone that 
was put up in honor of him. For several years after 1836, Auburn was little more than a 
name with many lots bought by speculators that Wesley Park sold for a small profit. He 
also boarded people traveling through and sometimes people stayed as long as 3-5 
months as the Walsworth, Altenburg and Latson families did in 1838. Sophia and Laura 
Park were Wesley’s wives, not at the same time of course, and their children buried here 
are Ann Mariah, a 19 day old unnamed son and Edmond, a 2 month old son. Edmond 
had consumption or tuberculosis as we would call it which was very common back then. 
Park’s log cabin, which held the first court, first church meetings of the M.E. Church 
circuit, the first jail upstairs accessed by a ladder and was the first hotel in Auburn. The 
building burned in 1840 and Parks rebuilt it bigger and better at the same location. He 
gave the land for the courthouse on the condition that the courthouse was located here in 
Auburn. At different times Wesley Park was a county superintendent, land agent, county 
treasurer, a trustee of one of the wards, county sheriff, a dry good merchant, hotel keeper, 
school board member and jail keeper. Wesley Park entered the army and was a sutler in 
the 44" regiment and after, moved to Missouri where he died in 1868. 
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JOHN ANTRUP 1822-1866 


John Antrup was a Civil War soldier in the 35" Indiana Infantry. He died only a 
year after the Civil War ended leaving his wife with four children at home. 

John Antrup was born in Germany about 1822. He married Martha Jane Robbins in 
DeKalb County on March 8, 1848. John and Martha lost a child, Mary Jane, age 6 and 
she is buried here. When John went to war in 1864, he left Martha Jane home with his 
four surviving children. A year later he was gone, leaving her permanently, leaving 
Hugh, his son, as the man of the family at age 16. Martha died in 1875. Her youngest 
daughter is working at the age of 18 in the Poor Asylum as a servant. Hugh lived until 
1933 and is buried with his wife in Roselawn cemetery. Hugh and his wife never had any 
children together. 
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SUSANNA ALTENBURG 

Susanna Altenburg was a true pioneer woman caring and raising her children in 
the DeKalb wilderness. She lost her husband due to heart failure in the civil war 
leaving her with many children to raise. She remarried and helped her 2” husband, 
Daniel Altenburg, with the care of his children. 

Susanna Stine Sibert Altenburg was born in 1824, the 7" child of John and Susanna 
Stine. When she was 10, her family moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio, where she met 
and married her husband Jacob Sibert. They moved to DeKalb County in 1848. Jacob, a 
farmer joined the 2™ Indiana Cavalry and marched to the defense of his country’s flag. 
Just a few months before his enlistment ended, he died of heart failure leaving Susanna 
with 7 children. That was a day when heroines were developed and she struggled 
courageously against all the deprivation incident to that time. In 1867, she was united to 
Daniel Altenburg as his third wife. Daniel was very frail toward the end after having a 
couple of additional amputations done on his arm that had already been amputated from a 
tree falling on his side, crushing his side and arm when he was younger. Daniel suffered 
all his life but Susanna was patient with him when he suffered so. Susanna was again left 
alone and she passed away in 1915 in the 90" year of her life, one of DeKalb’s oldest 
citizens at that time. She had eleven grandchildren, fifteen great-grandchildren and 3 
great great grandchildren besides the step-children and the large number of children of 
her step-children who called her grandmother and loved her for her true worth. 


We think this is a 
picture of Susanna. 
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DANIEL & SARAH (LATSON) ALTENBURG 
Daniel 1809-1888 Sarah 1811-1863 


An early Pioneer of DeKalb County, Daniel Altenburg and his wife, Sarah, had 
four children and one son-in-law in the civil war. He lost his arm while felling a tree 
but still made his place in DeKalb History. His wife Sarah died on the same day as her 
brother. 

Traveling from New York, then Ohio to come to Indiana was not easy on the families 
of Altenburgs, Latsons and Walsworths traveling by covered wagons pulled by oxen. 
They got caught in blizzard-like conditions in November of 1838 in Smithfield Township 
and were scared by the low visibility and the howls of wolves and they feared for their 
lives. The families were near the only cabin in the area and Isaac Smith heard the baby 
crying and came to them and later on their journey they stayed with Wesley Park at 
Auburn for 5 months until almost spring. Sarah and Daniel had four sons and one son- 
in-law in the civil war and I am sure that took a toll on Sarah’s health and she and her 
brother, Stephen Latson, became ill and died in 1863 on the same day as each other. 
She was carried in a coffin in one door (the women’s side) and her brother was carried in 
the second door (the men’s) and they met up front for the funeral. Everyone was very sad 
to lose a wonderful caring person uch as Sarah and she kept such a positive outlook on 
life and was very faithful to her Lord. She was buried close to a Native American woman 
in the Old Auburn Cemetery, whose grave was marked by a common field stone. The 
creek at that time was very close to the cemetery and her children and husband honored 
her with a wonderful monument but it has since been replaced with a modern one by 
descendants. Daniel became another important part of DeKalb History by buying the old 
courthouse in September of 1864 for $25.00. After removing what he wanted to use, he 
offered the old scene of justice, to use for a bonfire after a huge crowd gathered to 
celebrate the winning of the battle of Richmond, the capital of the waning Confederacy. 


Pictures left: 
Daniel 
Right: Sarah 
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HUGH & MARGARET (LOWRY) ADAMS 
Hugh 1784-1863 Margaret 1782-1861 
Hugh Adams was a veteran of the War of 1812. His grandson, James Provines, was 
a veteran of the Civil War and served as a nurse. 


Hugh Adams was born in 1784 in Belfast, Ireland and came to America when he was 
only three months old. Hugh and Margaret Lowry, who was born in Pennsylvania to 
James Lowry, were married in 1807 in Ohio. Hugh was a Corporal in the War of 1812 
under Capt. James Alexander. They came to DeKalb County between 1850 and 1860, 
moving from Wayne County Ohio. His grandson, James Provines, was in Company K, 
139" Regiment Indiana Vol. Infantry and while in the service, James was a nurse in the 
hospitals. 

Hugh lived to be 79 & Margaret lived to be 78, which was remarkable with the life 
expectancy very low at that time due to malaria, accidents and primitive times in DeKalb 
County. Hugh died at midnight. Hugh and Margaret had nine children together. They 
lost their little girl, Margaret, at 3 years of age back in Ohio. 
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JANE LINN WIDNEY 
b. 1815-1851 
Jane, the wife of John Patterson Widney, was related to John — her grandmother and 
his father were brother and sister. They were both descended from Col. John Widney, 
born in 165, who fought under William the Orange. 

Jane was born in 1815, the daughter of John Linn, a native of Ireland and descended 
from the Clan Linn of Ireland. In 1835, Jane married her husband, John Patterson 
Widney who served as County Clerk, Justice of the Peace, Deputy Internal Revenue 
Collector and as a member of the Legislature. Her grandmother Sarah Widney Linn was 
the sister of her husband’s father, James Widney, so in other words Sarah’s 
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granddaughter married her nephew. They had a modern home built in 1842 with a brick 
chimney which was one of the first in the area and in 1847, they bought a cook stove, 
attracting the neighbors in the settlement to see it as it was a great curiosity. Jane died in 
1851 when her son, Jefferson, was less than one year old. The Widney’s were descended 
from Col. John Widney, an officer in the army of William of Orange of Holland. As far 
as I can tell, John’s second wife was Mary Henderson Widney, daughter of Samuel W. 
Widney and a niece of John’s. If that was case, it was very common in early DeKalb 
families as they did not see anything wrong with marrying nieces and if Mary went 
to live with him to care for his children without being married, her reputation 
would have been in shreds. Jane and John had at least five children together: Samuel, 
Oliver, Melissa, Charles and Jefferson. Oliver, enlisted in the fy infantry and later 
Company H. 1 18" Co. F., becoming a lawyer after he left the service. 
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JOSEPH BOWMAN 
John 1814-1880 Ida Eve 1817-1855 1829-1878 

Joseph and Ida & Eve Bowman have the tallest monument in the cemetery. He 
had twenty children total with his first and second wives. 

Joseph was born to Samuel and Maria Magdelena Klinger Bowman in 1814. He was 
married first to Eve Bortz to which they had 10 children but only one was living by 1914, 
Mrs. George Denison. He married secondly, Ida Brand Tongue in 1856 and they had ten 
children with four dying young. Ida had lost her mother when she was young and was 
raised by a German family. When Ida and her brothers were brought together again, she 
could only speak German, so they, at that time, could not understand each other. Joseph 
and Ida had a son, Stephen, who started his own broom factory in Waterloo. Stephen was 
very a very prominent man in Waterloo and he served on the library board, as the 
Waterloo Town Clerk and served in the Indiana National Guard, being promoted to 
Colonel. He was a second lieutenant of Company I when it formed for the Spanish 
American War. 
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JOHN McCUNE 
John McCune 1812-1895 Rachel McCune 1833-1856 

John was an early recorder in DeKalb County. He was married first to a Rachel 
Phillips and then secondly to Elizabeth. He went blind before he died. 

He was a county surveyor in Ashland Ohio and then came to DeKalb County and was 
elected recorder in DeKalb County from 1851 to 1855. He gave his time cultivating an 
osiery on the land southwest of the town limits. John employed boys and girls who 
stripped the bark from millions of willow like tree branches which he made into baskets 
of various sizes. He also invented a curious knitting machine which discounted the good 
housewives busy needles and built up a stocking with marvelous speed. He lost most of 
his money backing a surety or debt obligation for a friend. He was married to Rachel 
Phillips in 1854 and two years later she died. John married again to Elizabeth, 25 years 
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younger than he, in 1857. He used to attend the services of the church with his wife 
leading him by the hand. John became totally blind before he passed away in 1895. 
Adorning his profession with a meek and quiet spirit, his spirit in the end, was still sweet 
and his faith strong. 


EVERGREEN 
A few years after the Civil War and after the Old Auburn Cemetery was well 
begun, "Evergreen" was laid out by W. W. Griswold. 

Mrs. L. C. Ford, present Justice of Peace, states that it was very beautiful, and was 
laid out in lots and driveways. Many people were removed from the Old Auburn 
Cemetery to this one. It has deaths in the tombstone readings as early as 1846 but they 
were probably transferred after the Civil War. It is surrounded by an iron fence and 
contains many a costly monument. People are still buried here. 
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WILLIAM L. MEESE 


William (1828-1913) Margaret (1830-1894) 

Hello, ladies and gentlemen. I am William L. Meese or sometimes called “Uncle 
Billy.” I was born in 1828 to John and Sarah Roberson Meese. I was confirmed in the 
Catholic church at Massillon in 1844. I was a tow boy on the Wabash and Erie canal 
from 1846 to 1853. Two boys walked about 15 miles a day with the mules on the 
towpath, regardless of weather conditions from April to December, 6 days a week. When 
not walking, they also fed, watered and cared for the mules. I moved to Indiana in 1855, 
joining the Methodist church in 1856 and that year I was licensed to preach. I was 
elected sheriff of DeKalb County in 1872 and again in 1874. Can you imagine a preacher 
being a sheriff? I think, in the forty years that I have preached in DeKalb County that I 
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have made the acquaintance of nearly every man, woman and child in the county. I 
have officiated at weddings, funerals and I am even consulted in naming the new-born 
children. It has been said that some of these people would refuse to die if they couldn’t 
have me officiate at their funerals... And very few of the marriages conducted by me 
have ended in divorce. 

In 1896, I decided I would love to have a grand gathering of all the couples that I had 
united over the years. Offers of assistance came in and speakers were gathered along 
with a brass band. The reunion was held in August in a grove on the edge of town. 
There were hammocks and swings and enough good things to eat planned. The first 
couple married by me was George Swineford and Belle Hornberger. The last couple was 
to be a surprise to even me as I made an offer that day, that anyone could come with a 
license and be married that day! There were over 90 couples that marched in a line and 
then we had a picture taken of us....here is a copy that was put into the paper (show 
picture)....there was an estimate of people attending that day..... 2000. Isn’t that 
something? I am glad we had it at the fairgrounds...I don’t think we would have fit any 
other place that day...oh the last couple married at that reunion was Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lutz. 

We had the reunion a few years and we were known all over the world. People 
actually thought I was a matchmaker but I definitely was not. I also became known as 
the “Marrying Parson.” Catchy, isn’t it? I was married myself to a wonderful woman, 
Margaret Norton. We had children, Nancy, Rebecca, Lovinia, Orrin, Burton and 
Charley. 

Lastly, I wanted to show you a picture of me when I was older....(show picture) 
Not much to look at, am I? I joined my dear wife in heaven in 1913. She passed away in 
1894, two years before that famous wedding reunion. She would have enjoyed it. We 
had our joys and our sorrows like any other married couple. We lost our children, 
Nancy, Burton and Charley at early ages. We loved them so much but they are with God 
now and of course us! Goodbye, I plan on seeing each and every one of you in heaven 
with our Lord. © 
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Swineford, the first couple he ever married. And to the right are Mr. 


ie Farv s ie is old photo of a reunion of 
Mrs. Mellie Faves 08 Au ee ee tind Heatk and Mrs. William Lutz, the last couple. Also in the front row are Mr. 


couples married by the Rev. W. L. Meese (the gentleman in ihe white : : 
beard in the pairs of the front row.) The reunion was held in Auburn and Mrs. Tom Stafford with daughter, Nellie, and Mrs. Sam Moore 
an Ane O 1R56 Tn the left af the nvreachor are Mr. and Mrs. George with her two children. 
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JAMES McMASTERS GOETSCHIUS 
James 1812-1890 Abigail 1815-1892 


Hello, I am Abigail Barnes Goetschius. Here is a picture of me. (located on find a 
grave) | want to tell you about James, my husband. Here is a picture of him. (located 
on find a grave) 

(James was born in Dutchess County, New York. He was the son of Lewis and Helen 
McMaster Goetschius. Notice his middle name is his mother’s maiden name. In 1833, 
he married Elizabeth Waterman, also of New York. In 1834, he moved to Huron county, 
Ohio where his wife died leaving him with a daughter, Catherine. In 1836, he came to 
DeKalb County and entered several tracts of land including one in Butler Township 
where he built a log cabin. He got lumber from this tract and several others, providing 
timber for the old Wabash canal, then building through Fort Wayne. In 1839, he visited 
his old home in New York and brought home.....me....a new bride. We moved into our 
new home the same year. In 1850, James just had to go to California to see if he would 
have some luck in the gold fields. He stayed there 2 4 years...I sure missed him. He 
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traveled through Central America by the way of Isthmus. He sure was adventurous. In 
1856, we sold our farm in Butler Township buying a home in Auburn. We also bought a 
farm in Richland township. We had ten children together. Let me name them: Helen b. 
1840, Elizabeth b. 1843, Laura b. 1844 she died as an infant, Steven b. 1846, he died as 
an infant, Emily b. 1848, Mary and James both born in 1850....hmmm maybe this is 
why James went to California....(laugh) When James came back...we had more 
children....Abram b. 1853, Edwin b. 1857 ...we lost him within a year too and then Ira, 
our last child was born in 1858...In his life, he also held the office of township trustee, 
County Coroner, County Commissioner and was the Pioneer Representative for Richland 
township. Something I always thought was interesting, James was known as a wolf 
hunter....they used to hunt wolves for a bounty. They were trying to kill them off so they 
could raise sheep safely and James hunted them relentlessly between 1841-1849. James 
died in 1892 and I passed on in 1894. 
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HANNAH VALLEAU LATSON THOMAS 


1786-1866 


Hello, my friends. I am Hannah, daughter of Stephen Valleau. I was born in New 
York in 1786 and was of French Descent. I was married to William Latson and had 
children: Mary Ann, Stephen, Isaac, Sarah, James, Cynthia and Hannah. After my 
William died, I married John Thomas. When I again, became a widow I moved to 
DeKalb County where I died in 1866. Four of my children died before I passed. My 
oldest, Mary, who with her husband, Levi Walsworth came to DeKalb County with her 
siblings died in 1850. Isaac died in the 1850s also. Sarah and her husband, Daniel 
Altenburg and Stephen and Abigail came to DeKalb with their spouses. Sarah and 
Stephen both died on the same day about 1862. I can’t remember if it was 1862, 1863 or 
1864. It was over 150 years ago and just a couple years before I died. I get so confused 
sometimes. My James was the county coroner in DeKalb County, he was a very 
important man. Cynthia married John Symonds. Hannah married William 
Valleau....Valleau — I like that name for some reason! Maybe because that was my 
maiden name. (laugh) 


Oh, before I leave you...I want to tell you something that happened to one of my 
descendants. Our family pictures, bible and some records were given to a Roselyn Wells, 
a wife of Jim Wells and mother of Amanda Blackman. She and Amanda were going 
through pictures and found pictures of Sarah and Daniel Altenburg, my Sarah, sigh.....let 
me go on....there was a picture of me also....but they thought it was a picture maybe of 
Sarah but she had snapping brown eyes and | had blue eyes. Our faces were the same 
shape, our fingers were really really long, we even pulled our hair back the same. But 
then they realized it couldn’t have been Sarah as she never got old....sigh, 
again...remember she died at the age of 51, before she got wrinkles....She was beautiful, 
here is a picture and a picture of me...and I feel complimented that they thought my 
picture was of her too, just older. They didn’t know I had come to DeKalb County at that 
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point in their research. Then they found a transfer of land, listing my great grandchildren 
as recipients...they were Altenburgs, and also an unidentified picture was found with me 
in front of a spinning wheel... Does anyone know what a spinning wheel is? In that 
picture, were my great grandchildren as children and they were identified in another 
picture they had. I think that was pretty, what do you call that saying? Awesome...It 
was pretty awesome that my descendants now know what I looked like way b ck when 
and I am remembered! 


Left: Sarah Latson Altenburg 
Right Pics: Hannah Valleau Latson 
Thomas 


4 
ALONZO & ROSAMOND LOCKWOOD 
Alonzo 1815-1886 Rosamond 1815-1894 

Hello sweeties, Iam so happy to see you. I haven’t been around for a while. Things 
sure have changed...this is a little scary seeing all the new things that have been 
invented....how do those things, those....those (point at road) carriages work? | have 
never seen wagons or carriages without horses. They seem like magic. I was born in 
1815 in Licking County Ohio. My parents were Chauncey and Mary Chadwick 
Phelps. Do you know who else lived for a time in Licking County? .... my future 
husband, Alonzo Lockwood. We married there and in 1834, we moved to Allen 
County. In 1836, we came to DeKalb County where Alonzo entered 160 acres of 
land four miles southwest of Auburn which became our residence. We were poor 
when we came to this county, with the trip being made up the St. Joe River and 
Cedar creek in a canoe which bore all our worldly goods. My husband was a 
determined and ambitious man, working very hard. | thought he was a little stingy 
but I understand why he was that way. We did not splurge on anything, he said we 
had to exclude every expensive habit. By doing this, he was able to buy out other 
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settlers who were discouraged and desired to move elsewhere. In this way, he was 
able to accumulate 3600 acres in different places. About 1200 acres were located 
near Paulding, Ohio and some land was in Michigan but the majority was in DeKalb 
County. He also bought and sold livestock, which some we raised on our own farms. 
Most of the transactions were done in horses and cattle. He was very shrewd and 
we were able to retire later from business pursuits and moved to Auburn. Alonzo 
couldn’t have done what he did without his family though. We had 7 children: 
Cyrus, who died in 1854 at the age of 19. Reuben, Celia who died in 1876 in 
Minnesota, wife of George Coleman, Irvin, died in 1891, Lyman was a farmer and 
died in 1891, Philo lived in Washington D.C. being a noted pension attorney, Eunice 
was the widow of Benjamin Zigler, Cornelia was the widow of David Caruth, Reuben 
enlisted in the Civil War, a member of the 44t Regiment. Reuben became a traveling 
salesman for a while. In 1887, he helped to organize the Monitor Manufacturing 
company and became vice president. They made wind mills, potato crates, fargo 
harrows and also ran a planning mill. They went out of business in 1897. 

It was nice meeting you and | loved being able to catch up on my family, seeing 
what they did after I passed on in 1894...Alonzo passed away in 1886 and I got to 
see him again when | went on and I am content. 


5 
MILES BAXTER 
1864-1958 

My name is Miles and my parents were Andrew and Elizabeth Brown Baxter. 
They came to DeKalb County in 1840 and lived in a log cabin. My father told me 
stories about how when they first came, the land was not cleared and he planted his 
corn in an unusual way. He took his ax and struck the earth, put the corn in the 
ground and covered it with his foot. He grew enough to feed the family that first 
year by doing this. He lived on this farm until he was almost 90 and he then moved 
to Auburn where he died at the age of 91. He married twice - first to Nancy Brown. 
They had children: Elvina, Ellen, William, Andrew, Mary Jane, John, Nancy Emeline 
and James Buchanan. James was only 1 when his mother died. Here is a picture of 
him with his daughter, Helen. (check findagrave, etc) He lost his first wife young, 
just like our father did. Two years later, father, married my mother, sister of his 
first wife, Elizabeth. She had children, Charles, me, Chauncey, Cory and George. We 
lost my mother when I was only 13. My father was such a strong influence in our 
lives, he taught us the value of education even if he did not have much of an 
education and most of his children became teachers. I taught school for one year in 
1883 and then spent two years in the TriState Normal School at Angola. I then 
taught for six more years and then I wanted to try something new. I became a 
traveling salesman in Kansas in 1887. That was enough though, I came back to 
DeKalb and taught again for about two years, farming in the summer. In 1891, I 
started studying law in the office of my brother, John Baxter for two years. I then 
went on the road in the interests of the Auburn Foundry and Machine Works for 
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about four years and then decided to explore the grocery and restaurant business. 
In 1900, I was engaged in the real estate, loan and insurance business. I guess 
looking back, I was bored but I did settle down and enjoyed the real estate, loan and 
insurance business for the rest of my working days. 

Now I want to tell you about my family. I married my Mollie in 1889. We lost 
both our children together, one in infancy and one at the age of 16 months. My 
Mollie died in 1892. I, like my own father, married Mollie’s sister five years later. 
Minnie and | had two children, Helen and Stanley Miles. I was a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, American Yeoman and the tribe of Ben Hur. The Brotherhood of 
American Yeoman was a fraternal benefit/insurance society organized in 1897 in 
Iowa. The lodges were called Homesteads, and there was a strong Christian element 
to the rituals and ceremonies. 

6 
JACOB CASEBEER 
Jacob 1839-1909 Sarah 1842-1936 

I am Sarah Nycum Casebeer, wife of Jacob. He is a doctor and here is a picture of 
him. Jacob first married Hattie Smith in 1863. They had an adorable child, Fannie. 
Hattie died in 1869, she is buried here. | We married in 1872 and we had a lovely little 
girl, Hattie. She was so sweet tempered and intelligent. She grew up and married 
Eugene Altenburg. 

Oh, did I mention my husband was a doctor? His parents were David and Rebecca 
Kenestrick Casebeer and he was the seventh child of thirteen children. He went to school 
in the winter and started high school at the age of 13. He went a few terms, walking 2 2 
miles there and 2 '4 miles back. He taught school one term and then went to Seminary 
School while teaching at the same time. At 20, he moved to Kentucky and taught school 
there. He was teaching at a select school as an instructor when the “war feeling” began to 
pervade the minds and hearts of the Kentuckians, who never lost an opportunity to 
personally annoy the school teaching Yank, receiving commands to leave Dixie land. He 
stayed until his contract expired. Before leaving, he voted, cast his ballot for Abraham 
Lincoln. He was threatened with violence if he voted for Lincoln but again, stood his 
ground. He and his brother were the only two voters in the precinct to vote for Lincoln. 
One year later he was found teaching back in Ohio, and the next year, he was the 
principal. He began training under the guidance of Dr. James Martin a skilled physician 
until the winter of 1863-64. Attending the University of Ann Arbor School of Medicine 
and Surgery of Michigan, he took a course of lectures. He returned to his former tutor 
and at that point was asked in 1865 to become the Assistant Surgeon of the 103rd 
Regiment of Ohio volunteers. He joined his regiment in North Carolina until the war was 
over. When the war was over, he attended the Bellevue Hospital Medical College of 
New York and he received his medical degree in 1866. He then moved to Auburn, 
Indiana after that. 

He was an energetic worker, stood perfectly erect, was of medium height, solidly 
built. His movements were quick and were graced with a business-like air that gave 
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weight to his presence; was fluent and intelligible in conversation, the whole combining 
with an agreeability that made him justly popular with all. 

My husband, the doctor, had an extensive library of medical works. He had gained an 
extensive reputation as an author; two of his papers, written at the request of the 
American Medical Association. Can you tell I am very proud of my husband? In 1909, 
he went to Ann Arbor to have an operation on his liver. | His condition was so bad, 
however, the operation was not performed and he returned to Auburn. He died at the age 
of 70 and I joined him in heaven later. 

7 
EUGENE C. ALTENBURG 
1872-1959 

Hello, 1am Eugene Altenburg. You can call me Gene. __! was for a time in charge 
of the advertising department of the Zimmerman Manufacturing Company of 
Auburn. I was born in Auburn in 1872 to Henry E. and Sarah Bodine Altenburg. At 
the age of 18, I obtained employment in the office of the Zimmerman Company. 
They say I possessed just the right amount of originality and artistic sense for the 
job. I was married in 1894 to Hattie E. Casebeer, the daughter of Dr. Jacob and Sarah 
Casebeer. I for a while abandoned the idea of selling buggies in Auburn and left for 
Indianapolis to take charge of the wholesale department in my Uncle Bodine’s store 
selling barber and dental chairs and supplies. I traveled around for a while in the 
interest of the Dental house. We then returned to Indianapolis and by 1897, | 
traveled for the Auburn Buggy Company in the south. In 1900, my in-laws came to 
visit us in Tennessee. This was right before our second son was born. In 1909, we 
moved from Alabama back to Auburn and lived within a portion of the house of my 
father-in-law. We had two sons, Harry Casebeer born at Indianapolis in 1896 and 
Robert Eugene, born in Tennessee in 1900. Oh, we also had a baby girl, Pauline, who 
died as an infant. I try not to dwell on it because it hurt my wife and I so much. We 
loved her and were thankful for the short time she was with us but she is in a better 
place now. I later, was somewhat of a homebody and greatly enjoyed my home. | 
think this was because | traveled all over and I was ready to put down roots again 
here in Auburn. Love love it here! I was a member of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows and we were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I have won a 
host of warm personal friends in this community where practically our whole life 
has been passed. We were very active in our church. 

Let me talk about my father, Henry E. Altenburg for a little bit. He was born in 
1838, near Sandusky Ohio. His parents lived there just a short time after traveling 
from the Mohawk Valley in New York where they lived. They came to DeKalb when 
my father was only two months getting lost in a snow storm. Can you imagine how 
scary that was for everyone? There were only Indian trails at that time in DeKalb. 
As an adult, he and 3 brothers joined the civil war. He lost his mother, my 
grandmother, during this time which was very hard on all the brothers that were 
away during the war. After coming back from the war, my father was a carpenter, 
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building many houses in Auburn. In 1873, he was a deputy sheriff. In 1876, he 
became a postal clerk. He served 10 years and then they decided to immigrate to 
Kansas and then to Colorado. He had cancer taken out with a knife but it soon broke 
out again. He traveled to Bryant, Indiana which I don’t remember where that is. 
That doctor succeeded in getting it out and the wound was healing fine but his old 
civil war ailment came forward and his bowels hemorrhaged. He died in 1889 and 
we were all heartbroken. My mother died in 1926. We were all thankful that we 
had her for longer. Miss them both, back then and now. I am so glad that I got to 
meet you and hope you enjoyed meeting me! Below is a picture of enry E. 
Altenburg (my father) and our family. 
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DORCAS ADAMS PROVINES 

Hello, Iam Dorcas Adams Provines, wife of Alexander and mother of Alexander. Of 
course, I had other children but I just thought that was a good way to describe me — a 
devoted wife and mother. Oh, I should mention that I was a good daughter too. I was 
very proud of my father, Hugh Adams, who was a brave soldier in the War of 1812. He 
is buried over there in the Old Auburn Cemetery along with my mother, Margar t! They 
were married in 1807 and he came from Belfast, Ireland. My husband’s family came 
from Ireland also. 

Now let us get back to my husband, Alexander, and J. Alexander was orphaned at the 
age of 11, losing a mother, a step mother and then finally his father. He for a short time 
lived with a relative, William Moore and then went to Wayne County, Ohio, working at 
the carpenter’s trade and in grist-mills. He learned the lesson of independent action and it 
has tended to make him a self-reliant, energetic and prosperous business man. He was 
quite the talker, my husband. He was a genial, social friend and was esteemed by all he 
came into contact with. He had a habit for many years of keeping a daily record of 
temperature and rain and snow fall and in extremes of heat or cold, he made an hourly 
observation from sun to sun. He was Assessor two years and a County Commis ioner for 
five years. We married in Ohio and came here to DeKalb...hmmm...I think it was 
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around April of 1853. We had nine children together. Our oldest and youngest, died in 
infancy. We had John, James, Alexander, Lucian (he died in 1897), Robert (lived in 
Oklahoma),Jane Farber (wife of James) and Mary. Poor Mary, she was divorced in 1887. 
We had a large farm, where our children were raised, 157 acres. The first year we 
planted an orchard which for a time, was the best in the county. Our son, Alexander 
expanded this farm and enjoyed farming as part of his life. I will talk more about three of 
my sons...I don’t have much time here to be with you. Alexander had 8 children. James 
Provines, another one of our sons joined the Civil War as a private. The greater part of 
his service, he worked as a nurse in the hospitals. Later he served as county ditch 
superintendant. He learned the carpenter’s trade and saved and saved until he was able to 
buy a 277 acre farm. Isn’t that wonderful that he was so frugal? They also gave me 
three grandchildren. John was a grocer and then later a druggist in Spencerville. He had 
enlisted in the civil war, also. Poor John was captured Sept. 21, 1863 and taken to 
Richmond, and from there, Nov. 13, to Danville, where he, and a comrade, made his 
escape the next day. They made their way to West Virginia, where they were recaptured 
the 25th of the month, having walked 240 miles in ten days. They were taken to Stanton, 
Va., and kept in a guard-house over night, and then taken to Richmond and confined in a 
dungeon three nights and two days. On the 29th they were taken to Belle Isle and kept in 
the guard-house till Christmas. March 10 they were taken to Richmond, and on the 12th 
were started for Andersonville. On the 12th he and two others cut a hole in the bottom of 
the car and escaped, but on the 22d were captured by five men and thirteen dogs, and the 
following morning were taken to Barnwell Court-House and remained one night; then 
were sent to Augusta, Ga., where they were kept in jail till April 12, thence to Macon, 
and the 14th landed in Andersonville, where he was confined till Sept. 9; thence to 
Charleston, where he was kept under fire of our own gunboats three days, and then taken 
to the Fair Grounds, and about three weeks later to Florence, and confined in the stock- 
ades till the 8th of December, and then taken to Charleston, and on the 10th was 
exchanged. He arrived at Annapolis, Md., Dec. 13, where, Dec. 25, he was given a thirty 
days’ furlough, and arrived at home the 30th, weighing ninety pounds. Jan. 25, 1865, he 
was discharged. He married and provided me with five grandchildren. Oh my, I so wish 
I could tell you about my other children but I have to go now and I am getting upset 
thinking about my John going through so much in the civil war. I think he was rather 
proud of his being so tenacious and of course surviving. 


Alexander Provines 


=]! Dorcas Adams Provines 
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9 
MARY & EZRA HARTMAN 
Ezra 1841-1903 Mary 1844 -1888 


I am Mary Cunningham Hartman. | heard there was a character on that thing 
you have called a television. They called her Mary Hartman Mary Hartman...I don't 
understand why they called that character with the repeat of her name twice like 
that but it is rather funny I guess. I love it that they named her Mary Hartman, 
though, maybe somebody during this time, thought about me. I was active in church 
work and genuinely liked people and I would have loved living in this year of 2015. 
I bet, even though a good Christian doesn’t bet, I would have been friends with all of 
you. 

I married my husband, Ezra Hartman in 1865 at Bryan Ohio. We had three 
children, Mable Hodge, Walter and Hubert Ezra. My Ezra told me about his early 
life, wanting to be a lawyer even as a teenager, working so hard on his father, 
Abram’s farm just outside of Auburn. He felt he had to be as good as he could as his 
father was also a minister. His mother could speak both German and English and 
raised her children to converse in both languages. After a common school 
education, he taught school for a while saving money to study law, graduating from 
University of Michigan with a degree in law. Ezra was admitted to the bar in 1862. 
He then felt called to enlist in the Civil War and fought bravely at the front. He 
became Captain before he left the 100 regiment but suffered from the effects of the 
war which ultimately later claimed his life. He started practicing law in Waterloo in 
1866. The same year, he was nominated on the Republican ticket for representative 
against Honorable Freeman Kelley and won. In the fall of 1867, he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of the 14» judicial district which included DeKalb, Steuben, 
Noble, LaGrange, Elkhart and Kosciusko serving 3 years. He then continued 
practicing law with a partner, J. L. Morlan until 1871. We then moved to South Bend 
but we returned to DeKalb County and he went into partnership with Honorable J. E. 
Rose of Auburn until 1881. I passed away in 1888. 

Ezra then lived with our daughter, Mabel. Until 1894, he practiced alone until 
our son Walter, became his law partner. In 1898, Ezra was nominated in the 
convention held in the Waterloo opera house for judge of the 35 judicial circuit 
comprising of Steuben and DeKalb County. During this term, Ezra’s health began 
declining and was at time incapacitated...he tried so hard to do his duty. His family 
had a hard time seeing him struggle with his health like this. He definitely knew his 
law and still did an excellent job being a fair judge. He was a member of the GAR, an 
organization for Civil War Veterans and was a member of the Masonic order, having 
attained to the degree of the Royal Arch. He was a good confidant of me and many 
others and people respected him as I did. He joined me here in the after-life in 1903. 
Here is a picture of him! Wasn't he great? (show picture) 
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NELLIE & HERBERT KIMMEL 
Herbert 1883-1960 


I am Nellie Aschelman Kimmel, wife of Herbert and daughter of William and Aurelia 
Chidsey Aschelman. I admired Herbert. His parents were Andrew Jackson and Lizzie 
Gilbert Kimmel and he was born in Auburn in 1883. He had a sister Geneva born the 
next year. She married James Jordon. Herbert got his Master of Philosophy, an 
advanced postgraduate research degree at the University of Chicago in 1909. He became 
a professor of mathematics. We got married in 1912 in Hillsdale, Michigan. We had 
two children, Herbert and Jane by 1920. By then, we were living in Wood, Ohio and he 
was a Professor at Bowling Green State Normal College. By 1930, we were living in 
North Carolina. We lived there until he passed away in 1960. He died of Uremia Cardio 
Vascular Disease. He did have an accident in 1960 in Florida which hastened his death. 

We were rather private people and I am sure you had a difficult time finding 
information about us. 


11 
WILL CUPPY 
1884-1949 


My name is Will Cuppy and I was born in Auburn in 1884. I was named after my 
father’s older brother that died from wounds in the civil war. My parents were 
Thomas Jefferson Cuppy and Mary Frances Stahl. My father, at different times, was 
a grain dealer, a seller of farm implements and a lumber buyer for the Eel River 
branch of the Wabash Railroad. He kept going farther and farther away until one 
day, he never came back. That hurt. My mother was a seamstress and worked in a 
small shop located next to our family home in Auburn. While young, I spent 
summers at a farm belonging to my grandmother, Sarah Collins Cuppy on the banks 
of the Eel River near South Whitley, Indiana, where | gained first hand knowledge of 
birds and other animals. My mother and my grandmother were very strong people. 
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They would come and get me if I was outside trying to work with the farmhands in 
the summer. I had hay fever and a very light complexion...they cared about me but I 
wish they wouldn't have been so protective. 

At 18, I went to college in Chicago and I stayed there for 12 years. | acted in 
amateur theater and worked as a campus reporter. In 1910, I wrote my first book. 
In 1914, I pulled together a short master’s thesis, took my degree and went to New 
York. I supported myself by writing advertising copy and I tried to write a play 
which did not turn out very good. I enlisted in the World War, stateside for a time. 
Later, I contributed book reviews to the New York Tribune, where my college friend 
was literary editor. His assistant and my long time friend and mentor, Isabel 
Paterson coaxed and coddled me and | say she helped me become a success as a 
writer. I like to think I was rather famous. I wrote a column for the newspaper for 
23 years. 

People called me a hermit because I lived in a shack from 1921 to 1929 on Jones 
Island just off Long Island’s South Shore. I was trying to get away from city noise 
and the hay fever that I had developed as a child. I wrote “How to be a Hermit” a 
humorous look at home economics that went through six printings in four months 
when it appeared in 1929. A subtitle, a Bachelor Keeps House, reflect that I never 
married. The crew at the nearby Coast Guard station shared their food and recipes 
with me and repaired my shack when I needed it. I treated cigarettes as a major food 
group. I loved my shack and I was upset that I couldn’t stay there full time anymore 
because of the building of the new Jones Beach State Park. But, they did let me keep 
my shack and I went there on regular visits until I died. I continued to turn out 
regular magazine articles. I had many famous friends and wrote a telegram to 
Amelia Earhart saying God bless you, you cute thing, do be careful now, your 
adoring Will Cuppy,” May 22, 1932. I had a talk show in 1933 but I flopped on the 
lecture circuit. I was basically shy, and I was the happiest when I was rummaging 
through journals pulling out facts to copy on my note cards. One of the places I 
enjoyed in New York was the Bronx Zoo, where | felt really relaxed. My last years 
were marked by poor health and increasing depression. Facing eviction from my 
apartment, I took an overdose of sleeping pills. My friends said that I probably 
thought that death was easier than moving. They may have had a point but I 
suffered from depression all my adult years. 

Now let me tell you some of the things I wrote. I was called a satirist or humorist. 
From my book, “How to Tell Your Friends From the Apes’”....quote “The howling 
monkey is confined to South America but seems to escape. His howl is caused by a 
large hyoid at the top of the trachea. It can be cured by a simple operation on the 
neck with an ax.” (pause) After my book, “Are Wombats People?”...people often 
asked, “Why don’t you write about people, Will?” A friend that I met on the street 
asked that question. This surprised me all the more since | had used that very lady 
as the model for my article on the chimp in that volume.” 
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While I am here, I want to thank you for the people that donated money to put 
the stone honoring me. My ashes are here. (point) I wish I could think of a witty 
remark for you but I am at the end of my witty marks. Take care. 
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ELIZABETH FEAGLER RHODEFER 
(1822-1873) 


Iam Elizabeth Feagler Rhodefer. My grandfather Feagler fought in the War of 1812. 
I am the wife of Abraham Rhodefer. One of our daughters are buried here, Amanda 
Lorena Kuhlman. (look around) | can’t find her stone though. She had such a hard life. 
She married Enos Kuhlman in 1865. He had joined the civil war in Company 139" 
regiment and after his discharge, he became a salesman traveling all over. Enos and 
Amanda had 5 children: Clyde that died at school at the age of 7; Aubrey Linden, which 
I will talk about later; William Orval fought in WWI; George Washington opened a store 
in downtown Auburn in 1902; Geneva who died in 1881 at the age of 3. That same year, 
she and Enos got divorced....in her obituary it said that her husband died in 1914. He 
did but he was remarried two years after the divorce was final, in Auburn. I don’t think 
she even liked to admit that they were divorced to people. They,....Enos and his new 
wife, moved to Oklahoma where he was in the merchantile business and passed away. 
Amanda got custody of the three remaining children. It was hard on her raising three 
boys but they all did very good in life. Aubrey had four pages in the 1914 history book. 
He worked at Kuhlman Lumber Company, at the Auburn Manufacturing Company, 
acting as a lumber inspector, office manager, secretary, treasurer, general manager and 
then finally director. He sure moved up the ranks. He had organized a National Guard in 
Auburn in 1892 and was commissioned a Major in 1897. After the outbreak of the 
Spanish American War, he enlisted as a Major. After the war, in 1900, the National 
Guard was reorganized and again he was made a Major. He was identified with the 
Auburn Manufacturing Company until 1906 when he became the Auburn postmaster. 
He served there for four years and then accepted a position in the office of the 
Zimmerman Manufacturing Company. He stayed there until 1912 and after a vacation of 
several months, then joining the Angola branch of the Auburn Automobile Company. 
The next year, he joined the Auburn branch. I have a picture of him. One of the nice 
things about all the remaining boys, they all lived to be in their late 80s or in their 90s. 
And they did give my daughter, Amanda, many many grandchildren. 
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WASHINGTON TEETERS 
1827-1885 
I came to DeKalb County on April 1, 1850 but I am not an April fool. When I first 
came to DeKalb, I worked as a carpenter and joiner. I started learning the trade of 
carpenter when I was only 15. Do you know what a joiner is? I worked on windows, 
doors, stairs, etc. and if I do say so myself, I was quite skilled. I then bought a farm of 
120 acres which only 1 acre was cleared. I married first Lydia Ann Houser in 1855 but 
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she passed away in 1856 after we were married less than a year and she is buried in the 
old Auburn cemetery. She was only 19. In 1859, I married Ethalinda Cupp, daughter of 
Jacob Cupp. I was so worried she would die just like my first wife but she actually 
outlived me. We had seven children: Franklin, Samuel, Josiah, Annie, Isaac, Lydia and 
Mary. I held many prominent offices in my time. I was a Justice of the Peace eight 
years and Township trustee for six years. I enjoyed keeping busy and enjoyed my life 
while I was here. My wife and I enjoyed our many grandchildren. They were a blessing 
to us. 


WOODLAWN/ROSELAWN CEMETERY 
Directions: Union Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, S°32 T°34N R°13E 41 
21'17"N_ 85 03'03"W 
This public cemetery is located in the town of Auburn on the corner of Center St./CR39 
and CR48. From SR8/Seventh St, east of CR427/Main St. go south on Center St. 
Roselawn and Woodlawn look like one large cemetery. Roselawn is on the north end, 
Woodlawn is on the south. 


History: From the 1920 History of Northeast Indiana, p. 584 

Among the notable features of Auburn are Woodlawn and Evergreen Cemeteries and 
Eckhart Park. The former cemetery occupies the site of the old Peter Shafer farm, 
southeast of the city the property belonged to the Peter Shafer heirs, represented by 
Henry Shafer, a lawyer. He had the ground platted, the lots offered for sale, and a 
beautiful cemetery has been since developed from the land......................... 


From "History of DeKalb County Cemeteries" by Dorothy A. Ditmars, April 18, 1924. 
Sometime in 1888 or 1890, the Woodlawn Cemetery was laid out by Henry Shaffer. 
It is a part of the Peter Shaffer farm, and lies on the west side of the St. Joe road. It was 
marked out and surveyed by Mr. C. Van Auken, directed by Henry Shaffer. It has so 
rapidly filled up that additions had to be made and in 1923 burials were made on the 
north side of it. This land was owned by Mr. Abel. This cemetery is very beautiful, and 
it cannot be too much so for the many good souls whose bodies lie resting there in peace. 
Map is on page 28 
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JOSEPH WILLIAMSON 
1844-1915 
In a 1905 Auburn newspaper, “There resides near Auburn probably the only man at 
present living in the State of Indiana, except Colonel Darvin who wears both the badge of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and the bronze Maltese Cross of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. Joseph D. Williamson Sr., at the age of 17, enlisted in the 11th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry on April 27th, 1861, for service in the Union Army and 
served as Color Bearer of his regiment most of the time, being engaged in some of the 
greatest battles of the Civil War, including the Seven Days Fight on the Peninsula, the 
second battle of Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, and 
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the battle of the Wilderness. He engaged in destroying the Weldon Railroad on August 
19th, 1864, and was captured and confined in Libby Prison, at Belle Island, Salisbury, 
and Goldsborough. He was mustered out of the service on June 27th, 1865, and on June 
30th, 1866 enlisted in the Regular Cavalry for service in the Indian War in Arizona and 
New Mexico. When finally mustered out, he had served his country 7 years, 2 months, 
and 10 days. When the State Troops were ordered to Hammond in 1894, to assist in 
suppressing the great railroad strike, Williamson begged to be permitted to go with 
Company K, of this city, and did go and served with the company until they were ordered 
home. When the bugle called "To Arms" at midnight (strikers captured a train), 
Williamson seized a rifle, although not a member of the company, "fell in" the ranks and 
served as a soldier during the remainder of the night. When the war with Spain began, 
Williamson could not resist the desire to again serve his country and begged again to be 
allowed to accompany the troops in any capacity. Although barred by reason of age, 
from enlisting, he was permitted to go with Company K, of this city and served as cook 
during the time in which the regiments were being recruited and mustered into the United 
States service in Indianapolis. He accompanied the 157th Indiana Volunteer Infantry to 
Chickamauga, Ga., where he continued to serve as cook for Company K, serving well 
cooked food to the men when they need it the most, when they were changing from the 
home life to the camp life, until sickness rendered him unable to work longer and 
compelled him to return to Indiana. He brought with him a recommendation from Major 
Kuhlman to the Governor of Indiana that he was authorized to raise a company of 
Volunteers and that he should be commissioned as Captain. However, this section of 
Indiana had already furnished more than its share of the first five regiments and the 
Governor could not well accept another company, so Mr. Williamson was not permitted 
further service during the Spanish War. Major Kuhlman has recently rendered a 
statement of the services of Comrade Williamson to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United Spanish War Veterans and authority was granted to elect him as an Honorary 
Member of the order and he was mustered as a member of the Kuhlman Camp, No. 14 on 
Wednesday evening and now wears the bronze emblem of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, a privilege enjoyed by but few Civil War Veterans. The military record of Mr. 
Williamson is distinguished, as he has in reality served in three wars beside the "strike" in 
1894." 

After his term of enlistment was completed, and he was honorably discharged from 
the United States service, he came back in his native state Pennsylvania, where in 1871 
he was united in marriage with Miss Nina B. Gourley, in Pittsburgh, and to this union 
thirteen children were born. 

A story he told about the Indian Wars in 1866, he says “Presently I was lost in a 
reverie and my mind was rehearsing some scenes I had left behind me in my home and 
civilization -- I was awakened by the sound of horse's feet; I quickly sprang to my feet 
and secured my horse, when presently an Indian came to view and stopped a few yards 
from me. He was well mounted and fairly armed but at once saw that he was not hostile, 
as he took no more notice of me than if I was a rock. After he had waited some time 
another Indian joined him and they greeted each other in grunts. After waiting a half 
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hour another Indian put in an appearance, dragging a dried cow hide by a lariat which 
was attached to her saddle, coming to the two waiting Indians. The last to arrive sprang 
to the ground, and I saw by the dress this one was a woman. She commenced trying to 
double up the hide so as to place it behind the saddle of one of the Indians who had first 
arrived but the hide was dry and hard and would not remain doubled. After watching her 
for some time I walked over to her and when she doubled the hide I jumped onto it with 
my heavy boots and broke it down flat, then helped her fold the other side in like manner 
and stood on it until she tied it with strips of buckskin which she produced from her 
dress. All the time we were at work she was chatting and laughing and as I could not 
understand one word I kept saying 'Yes,' 'Yes,' and No,' 'No.' I then helped her lift the 
hide up behind one of the 'buck's' horses and tie it to his saddle. Not one of them looked 
around or seemed to see the woman or me but sat as stiff as though they had grown in 
their saddles. After tying the hide securely she uttered a grunt or two and the 'bucks' 
moved off never looking around. The squaw turned to me and commenced chatting but I 
was without understanding, then she made a motion to a very pretty braided satchel that 
she had taken from her saddle and pointed to my hat, a large army hat. 'Devil take her,' I 
thought, 'she wants to trade for my hat. I commenced shaking my head and repeating 
'No,' 'No,' which seemed to tickle her. Finally she stepped up to me and lifted my hat off 
my head and set it on the ground and then upturned her satchel and poured it full of 
plums until they spilled over the rim. She then mounted her horse and returned the way 
she had come. These plums were of the wild goose variety and I afterwards found them 
growing plentiful in small thickets and on the plains. They were of a dwarf kind. The 
query to me afterwards was, 'had I made mash on the woman or was she just requiting 
my kindness?' At any rate I never found out and after leaving that locality, which was 
near a trading post, her Red brothers sent me many plums of a leaden nature and | can 
assure you that kind never was appreciated but were so grounded in my mind that I often 
enact them in my dreams yet; though it is many years since that occurred." 

Mr. Williamson held the responsible position of court bailiff, of DeKalb county 
circuit court, for fourteen years, and discharged his duties, in the courtroom, with the 
jury, or members of the bar, just as he had discharged his duties when on picket duty or in 
line of service with the government as a soldier. He was a member of many 
organizations. 

2 
FORREST FARVER 
(1894-1926) 


Forrest Farver, son of John Farver, moved his family to Waterloo October 22, 1926. 
He and his wife, Laila Koons, originally from Wood county, Ohio were married 15 years 
before. There were four children in the family by 1926, twin sons, John and Jacob, age 
14, Luella, ten years old and Carrie Ellen, abt. 2. Forrest was a hardworking man and 
made money farming for many years and bout 1925, he started working for the Auburn 
Rubber Company. This is the reason he told his wife that he wanted to move because 
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there were better roads from Waterloo to Auburn. Also he wanted to get away from a 
neighbor, Charles McInturf which was a little too friendly with Mrs. Farver. 

October 26, Forrest took a wagon, telling his wife that he was going back to the farm 
in Jackson Twp. and get a load of poles for firewood and dig some potatoes. When he 
failed to come home, she did not worry at first but the next morning she talked to her 
husband’s sister and Laila went with them out to the Farver farm. She said she expected 
to see Forrest’s body along the road somewhere, saying maybe he fell asleep and got hit 
by a train but when they went to the farm, they saw the horse hitched in the barn and the 
wagon full. They then drove to the Charles McInturf farm where they asked MclInturf’s 
daughter to get him out of the fields. Mrs. Farver saw MclInturf coming down the lane 
and wanted to get out talk to him but her sister-in-law said, “Stay in the car!” Charles 
MclInturf, Forrest’s neighbor had lost his wife to TB, 3 years before and had 6 children — 
4 still living at home. 

After seeing blood at the Farver farm, Wed, Oct. 27, McInturf was taken into custody. 
First McInturf said, he denied any knowledge of the disappearance of Farver. Said, he 
saw Farver, Monday, the day before Farver disappeared, and knew Farver was going to 
come back on Tuesday but he never showed up on Tuesday and MclInturf denied 
knowing anything about the trail of blood on the Farver farm. Officers kept talking to 
McInturf at the jail as they were searching for Farver’s body. On Thursday, they brought 
in bloodhounds and the dogs followed the trail into the field on the Watts farm but turned 
away before the well there. About 4:00, 3 men in the search party looked down the well, 
saw something white but walked away thinking it was a bucket. Friday, MclInturf 
changed his story again and said someone from Ft. Wayne, Mr. McKee, had murdered 
Farver because he wanted to buy his farm and saw him drop the body in the well and 
supposedly this gentlemen came to MclInturf saying he had murdered Farver and had 
robbed him. MclInturf said he was afraid he would be blamed so showed the man the 
well to dump the body but Mr. McKee was in Fort Wayne and had an alibi. MclInturf 
finally confessed later on Friday. He said he had a gun because one night he looked out 
the window from his bedroom and saw Farver standing there with a gun pointed at him. 
He figured Farver thought Mrs. Farver was in bed with him and was going to kill them 
both. MclInturf said Farver arrived at the farm and started calling McInturf names and 
threw sticks and chunks of wood at him. MclInturf walked away but Farver supposedly 
followed him and MclInturf drew out his revolver and when Farver ran, MclInturf shot 
him. He carried the body away and put it into his car and started driving, stopping 2 
miles away and dropped the body down the well. MclInturf hid the revolver in the hay of 
his barn. He admitted Mrs. Farver and he had been intimate and she said she wanted him 
to run away with her. He said Mrs. Farver wanted to poison her husband but was too 
scared. MclInturf and the sheriff walked the scene of the crime and he insisted that 
anyone else would have done the same thing if someone had threatened to kill them! 

After finding out MclInturf was in jail, Mrs. Farver burst into tears at the news, 
according to the paper and wanted to go to see Mr. MclInturf since he was such a good 
close friend. She did not show any emotion when they said her husband was dead and 
they found his body. 
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MclInturf was sent away to prison at Michigan City. In 1942, 16 years later, he asked 
for parole but it was denied. 

In the 1930 census, Mrs. Farver was living at Gratiot Co. Michigan with her daughter 
Carrie Ellen. She had admitted that Carrie could have been her husband’s child or 
Charles McInturf’s and it was generally felt that it was Mr. MclInturf’s. 

In 1930, Luella, is living with her aunt, Mrs. Homer Bower. John R. may be living in 
Allen Co., on a farm with Mr. & Mrs. Perry Haifley. Jacob may be living in 1930 in 
Wood County, Ohio where his feeble grandmother was living in 1926. 

Homer McInturf, Charles’ oldest son and his wife, are buried in Woodlawn cemetery. 
Homer and his wife had a son about the time the murder happened and Homer was 
working at Garrett. According to the paper, he did not go to see his father in jail like the 
other children. 


JOHN GEORGE HOODLEMIER 
George J. (1846-1925) Mary M (1840-1921) 


John George Hoodlemier, commonly going by George, was born in 1846 to Leonard 
and Philomena Knapp Hoodlemier. Leonard, George’s dad, had come with his father to 
America from Germany, when he was 16 and Leonard married Philomena in 1839. The 
Hoodlemiers were well respected in this area and Leonard, George’s father, was 
community minded, building a fence for the first fair held in Auburn before 1855. 
When George was 12, the family went through a traumatizing time, when Philomena’s 
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father, George’s grandfather, was murdered by Philomena’s mother and her feeble- 
minded brother, Jakey, in 1859. This would have been the first murder in DeKalb 
County and must have been hard on the whole family. George’s grandmother tried to 
commit suicide in the jail and they pardoned her because they didn’t think she would live 
much longer. The Hoodlemiers were made of stern stuff to keep living in DeKalb and 
being such upright kind people. After going through so much, think of what George’s 
mother was going through in Civil War times with her husband enlisting 2 years after the 
murder. He served 10 months in the 44" and came home to her because of his health but 
he enlisted again in 1864 in his old regiment. Philemena waved goodbye to her only 
son, George, also going away to war, not knowing if she would ever see either of them 
again but both came back, with George marrying Mary Staley and they had a wonderful 
family together. John George Hoodlemier, commonly going by George was born in 
1846 to Leonard and Philomena Knapp Hoodlemier. Leonard, the father, and George the 
son both served in the 44" Indiana Infantry. Leonard had come with his father to 
America from Germany, when he was 16 and Leonard married Philomena in 1839. 
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TIMOTHY G. MATHENY, MD. (1830-1909) 
ABI HATCH MATHENY (1834-1911) 


TIMOTHY G. MATHENY, M.D., a prominent physician of Auburn, Ind., was born 
in 1830 in Ohio, a son of Nathan and Anna Matheny. His mother, who was a worthy 
member of the Baptist church, and a very estimable lady, was much beloved by all who 
knew her, and although idolized at home she was removed by death in 1837, when 
Timothy was only 7. After his mother's death he was sent to live with an uncle, George 
Daugherty, where he remained until he was 18. 


For 3 years, he attended school at Kenton, Ohio, working between sessions to defray 
expenses at school; thus heroically battling with poverty, determined to acquire as much 
of an education as his surroundings would permit. In those youthful days of hardships, 
without the sympathy and parental guidance which the young heart so much craves, he 
developed powers of independent thought and self-reliance, that with the mature 
judgment of later years, goes far to make him the safe, careful, conscientious and 
valuable counsel, which reputation now crowns him with the desirable popularity he 
enjoys with his patrons. 


In 1851, he was married to Miss ABI HATCH. While at Kenton he began the study 
of medicine in the office of Dr. Russell. In the fall of 1854 he removed from Kenton, 
Ohio to Decatur, Adams Co., Ind., where he continued the study of medicine under the 
instruction of Dr. Pierce. Later he attended medical lectures at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


While located at Decatur and prosecuting his studies, he found it necessary to do 
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something to secure the necessary revenue to meet expenses in raising a family, and 
being a practical millwright he engaged in the milling business. In 1862 he was 
appointed by Gov. Morton as enrolling officer for Adams County. He enrolled the 
county during the summer, made the draft in October that year, and his men were 
mustered in the United States service in November at Camp Sullivan, Ind. He also 
enlisted in a company, and was about to be commissioned as its Captain, when he was 
attacked with typhoid fever, which so prostrated him that for about one year he was 
unable to do manual labor. He continued his medical studies, and in 1863 removed to 
Barker’s Corners in DeKalb County, and began the practice of medicine at Barker's 
Corners. A few years later, he removed to Hudson, Ind., where he purchased some land 
and continued his practice at that place where he was blessed with a large and lucrative 
business. 

After moving to Hudson he opened a drug store, which he managed till 1877, when 
he sold his drug stock to and removed to Auburn. In 1879 he formed a partnership with 
Dr. Casebeer in the practice of medicine and surgery, also in the drug business. The 
Doctor is a graduate of the Fort Wayne Medical College, and was an honor to his "Alma 
Mater" by the honorable and energetic manner in which he engaged in the profession of 
his choice. 

He and his wife had 6 children. Dr. Matheny was a student all his life, keeping pace 
with the advancement of the medical profession. He comprehended his duties as a family 
physician, and conscientiously performed them. It was said that he was heavily built, but 
at the age of fifty-five his step was very firm and elastic. In conversation he was genial; 
in the social circle he was lively, and enjoyed dealing in innocent jokes with as much zest 
as those that were younger. 

Isn’t this an unusual mausoleum? 


JOHN AND CLARA ALTENBURG ZIMMERMAN 
John (1869-1959) Clara (1869-1960) 


John Zimmerman was a pioneer Auburn buggy and automobile manufacturer starting 
work at the Zimmerman Manufacturing Company at the tender age of 9 when he wasn’t 
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attending school. At the age of 12, he was in charge of the engine room, took charge of 
the office books at the age of 17, and became manager in 1910, when his brother died. In 
1914, his father died and the Zimmerman Buggy Company merged with Eckhart Carriage 
Company. John ran the Zimmerman Automobile Company for about a year and later 
John started working at the Auburn Automobile Company. He was on the town board for 
six years, starting in 1898. John and Clara were civic and church leaders in the 
community for many years. Clara had written a history of her family coming to DeKalb 
County in 1838 in a covered wagon that her grandfather, Daniel Altenburg called the 
“rumbling chariot of progress.” They traveled on the trail north from Defiance, avoiding 
the Black Swamp in Ohio. Clara described their adventures in detail, when her father 
was only a baby, and continued her story to describe early days in Auburn and the 
surrounding area. Clara had many poems written under the name Elizabeth Ewing in the 
Evening Star. John and Clara’s son, Joseph came up with the slogan for Auburn in 1912, 
“Auburn Forever, with Honest Endeavor,” and won a prize sponsored by the Commercial 
Club. John and Clara and their family lived at 402 N. Van Buren Street. It was a 
featured home during the ACD festival one year. The Zimmerman Manufacturing 
Company was located in the 400 block of North Indiana Avenue. Below is a picture of 
their home. 
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DRS. DAVID AND VESTA WARD SWARTS 
David (1832-1905) Vesta (1841-1926) 


David Swarts was born in 1832, the son of David and Catherine Smith Swarts. David 
learned medicine under the tutelage of Drs. Robinson and Firestone in Wooster, Ohio, 
entered Ohio Medical College and then took a post-graduate course at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College in New York City. He was the first assistant surgeon of the 100" 
Indiana Volunteers and was sent off to Georgia. In the summer of 1900, at the age of 68, 
he took a trip to Europe where he visited many of the leading hospitals of Europe. In 
1905, at the age of 73, he died at Beaver County, Oklahoma where he, trying to benefit 
his failing health, had entered a government claim on which he was going to improve the 
claim. 

Vesta Ward Swartz, daughter of Reverend Stephen & Laura Ward was born in 1841. 
Her father was a Baptist minister and later became an Indiana Senator. When Vesta was 
one year old, her family moved to Auburn when there were only 50 houses. Vesta went 
to school and started teaching and taught her children war campaign songs and she would 
have her children sing to enlist men for the service In 1862, she married her husband, 
David Swartz and he went off to war soon after. Vesta, continuing teaching, remembered 
the winter of 1863-1864 where the temperature went from 50 degrees to 32 below in one 
day. In 1864, Vesta wanted to go south to join her husband to help with the sick and 
wounded. Governor Morton gave Vesta a Nurse’s Commission with the U.S. Christian 
Commission in Kentucky because he said she could not go as far as Georgia. Vesta 
served with the Union until ill health forced her to quit and was very proud of her 
commission as it was hard for most to get. Vesta obtained her medical degree and began 
a practice after graduating from Fort Wayne Medical College in 1882. 


Vesta Swarts 
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DAVID & HARRIETT DITMARS OBER 
David 1845-1909 Harriett 1848-1910 


David was born in Pennsylvania in 1845 and when he was 12 years of age, he moved 
with his parents to DeKalb County. In 1871, he was united in the holy bonds of wedlock 
to Harriett Ditmars and they had 3 children. 
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David was an unusual soldier in the civil war, he fought valiantly as a member of 
Company A 184" Pennsylvania Regiment. That wasn’t what made him unusual, he was 
imprisoned in four different prisons: Andersonville, Libby, Belle Isle and Millen. 

Andersonville was officially known as Camp Sumter, a Confederate Prisoner of War 
Camp and was located in Andersonville, Georgia. There are 13, 714 Union graves at the 
Camp Sumter Cemetery with 921 unmarked graves. They would be shot if they crossed a 
line too close to the outskirts, the water became polluted and the prisoners were grossly 
underfed. 

Libby prison was the most famous prison of the Civil War was located in Richmond, 
Virginia. More than 50,000 men passed through this prison while it was used by the 
Confederacy. There were 3 buildings, and were four stories high and connected by inner 
doors. The cellars contained cells for dangerous prisoners, spies and slaves under 
sentence of death. It was only suppose to hold 1,200 prisoners but it is certain that this 
number was exceeded. 

Belle Isle is located in James River in Richmond, Virginia. Between 1862 to 1865, 
the Island served was a prison to over 30,000 Union prisoners. 

Millen, sometimes called Camp Lawton, was in Georgia and was picked for a prison 
camp because it was close to the railroad and water was supplied by natural springs. 
Sherman’s March to the Sea passed through Millen so prior to the arrival of Union forces, 
Confederate soldiers evacuated the Camp Lawton prison camp to Savannah. 

David died in 1909 of chronic heart trouble. It was reported in 1894, he had 
contracted the diseases of rheumatism, scurvy resulting in heart trouble. 

A year later, Harriet and their son-in-law were traveling, crossing a temporary bridge 
and they were thrown into the Garrett ditch. She received severe internal injuries and 
knocked unconscious. She never regained consciousness again and died at the age of 62 
reunited with her husband in heaven. 
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WILLIAM HENRY AND ANNA COSPER McINTOSH 
William b. 1837 d. 1933. Ann b. 1841 d. 1915 


Here are two pictures....this is William’s home he built. This is a picture of William 
and Anna. (pass around both) In the Jan. 24, 1933 Auburn Evening Star, it says that 
William H. McIntosh is dead, Auburn’s “Grand Old Man,” and his oldest resident, donor 
of the site upon which the high school which bears his name is located and Civil War 
Veteran, answered taps at his daughter’s house and was 95 years old. After graduating, 
he became a teacher and during the civil war, he volunteered in the 22™ Wisconsin 
Infantry for 3 years. The Christian Commission decided to start a school for freedmen 
with a union soldier in charge. Ann Cosper, of Auburn Indiana, went south to help out at 
Mr. MclIntosh’s school and help treat wounded soldiers. Mr. McIntosh was told to return 
to his unit and left the school in charge of Miss Cosper. Ann and William were married 
in 1864 on his way to the front. William served as principal of the Auburn Academy, 
was the principal of grade schools in Butler and Corunna, taught at Kehl Academy in 
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Allen County, was appointed school examiner for 3 years in DeKalb County, wrote 
histories of counties in the state of Ohio and was elected county school superintendant for 
two years. He then retired, sold his home on Main Street and bought the Snyder property 
where the McIntosh High School is located (it was just torn down recently.) He lived 
there until his beloved Ann died, after she was an invalid for a number of years, and 
deeded the property, in her memory, to the city of Auburn as long as there was a high 
school there. He even donated money to build the school. 

Born in Massachusetts in 1837, he was the son of William and Barbara Cowle 
McIntosh. After his stint in college, he became a teacher, teaching in Wisconsin and 
Missouri. In August of 1862, he, while plowing his father’s fields his thoughts turned to 
his duty and he volunteered in the 22" Wisconsin Infantry for 3 years. Colored troops 
were starting to form in the south, and many homes were left with just women and 
children so the post chaplain and delegates to the Christian Commission planned to open 
a school for freedmen with a union soldier in charge. They asked Mr. McIntosh to be in 
charge of 300 students. Anna Cosper, about the same time as Mr. McIntosh decided to 
join in Wisconsin, she had accompanied her father to Auburn where they joined with 
others in welcoming home two furloughed wounded soldiers. She, along with two other 
ladies, a young man went with Mrs. Randall Faurot, of Newville for the south to see how 
they could help. She and one of the ladies signed up to help at Mr. McIntosh’s school 
and that is how they met. They would make rounds helping the sick and wounded also, 
giving them treats that were sent from home. Mr. McIntosh received orders to return to 
his unit and left the school in her charge. They were married in 1864 on his way to the 
front and were happily reunited in 1865 in Wisconsin at his father’s house. He helped his 
father harvest the fields, still in his uniform as he had no other clothes at the time. He 
was principal for one year and he was offered a partnership in Auburn at the firm of Case 
& Company for one year, when he sold his interest to his partner. In 1867, a home was 
bought on South Main street where his family lived for 20 years. He then taught at the 
Kehl Academy in Allen County until 1868. In 1868, he was appointed school examiner 
by the board of commissioners of DeKalb County for 3 years. He then taught as 
principal in the Auburn Academy and in the grade schools of Butler and Corunna. In 
1874, he was offered a lucrative position of a writer of histories of counties in the states 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York but had to resign because of sickness in 1877. In 
1879, he was elected county school superintendent for two years. He then retired, sold 
his home on Main Street and bought the Snyder property where the McIntosh High 
School is located (it was just torn down in recent years.) He lived there until his beloved 
Ann died, after she was an invalid for a number of years, and deeded the property, in her 
memory, to the city of Auburn as long as there was a high school there. He also donated 
money towards the building of the school. Two children were born to this couple that so 
romantically met during the Civil War. 
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GEORGE W. GORDON 
b. 1834 d. March 13, 1907 at the age of 72 


At the age of seven, he came to Indiana with his mother and stepfather, Lydia and 
George Ensley and grew up in Butler Township. He helped improve and clear two farms, 
helped to cut out and bridge roads, helped to raise many cabins of the pioneers. He 
received a good education for those days, paying for his school books with proceeds from 
the sale of raccoon and mink furs, attending a select school in Noble County and in years 
1854 & 1855, he attended the Methodist College in Fort Wayne. Bad health caused him 
to quit college and return home where in the summer he farmed and in the winter he 
taught school. He enlisted in the Civil War in 1861 as a private soldier and was soon 
appointed Sergeant and assisted in recruiting and organizing Company K, 44" Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry. He participated in the battle of Shiloh, the siege of Corinth, the 
battles of Stone River, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, the siege of Chattanooga and 
lesser engagements. 

In 1856, he married Mary C. Crouse, daughter of Charles and Barbara Mumma, and 
after his discharge, he returned to his wife and became a photographer in Fort Wayne. 
He found this too confining so they moved to a farm in Butler Township but he couldn’t 
continue in this endeavor because of weakness from a disease he had in the Civil War. 
He had contracted Typhus which causes a fever of 105-106 degrees, hacking dry cough, 
headaches, nausea, backache, a dull red rash and was usually spread by lice. He then 
again engaged in photography, this time in Auburn in 1871. In 1881, he was appointed 
postmaster for Auburn and served one year. He then worked for the employ of Monitor 
Manufacturing Company and 1889, was again appointed postmaster and again served one 
term. After his retirement, he purchased the Auburn Dispatch and continued the 
publication for eight years. He retired in 1803 and engaged in gardening, when his health 
permitted. 

Mary lived with her parents in Fort Wayne while her husband served in the Civil 
War. She was a leader in movements for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. She 
was a leading spirit in the organization of the Woman’s Relief Corps and a member of the 
Daughters of Rebecca. She was of a disposition so full of cheer and good will, there was 
no room on her face for a frown and her presence alone drove away care and vexation. 
Her home was always a welcome shelter for all those in trouble. Mary died in 1906 after 
being married to George for fifty years. They had one daughter, Minnie who was 
married to Henry S. Dills. They had also taken into their home, in 1866, Flora Hoffman, 
the youngest daughter of G. R. Hoffman, wife of Albert Rowland, and loved her like a 
daughter. 

A member of the Methodist Episcopal church, he was also a member of the Odd 
Fellows, a charter member of the DeLong Post, No. 67, Grand Army of the Republic and 
was its commander in 1885. He also served as a clerk of Butler Township. 
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10 
WILLIAM H. STAFFORD 
William 1847-1939 Mary 1848-1900 


This is a picture of William in front of his home. It used to be located where the 
parking lot of the ACD museum is now. Isn’t it beautiful? He was born in 1847 to John 
and Maria Enis Stafford. There were ten children in the family, eight boys and two girls. 

William proudly marched away to war in the 18'" Indiana Regiment when he was 
only 15 years of age and it was said he was big for his age. He was to serve six months 
but eight months slipped by before he got his official discharge papers. He came home 
for five days and he reenlisted but this time with the thirtieth regiment. Earlier, he had 
only intermittent skirmishes but with the thirtieth he saw real action. Joining his corps, at 
Rocky Face Mountain in Georgia, the company was under fire for 104 days. This 
corps—the Fourth Indiana—was included in Sherman’s march on Atlanta. They 
surrounded the town and tore up the railroad. At Knoxville, Uncle Billy, heard about the 
peace at Appomattox. Corporal Stafford, then 17, thought the army life was over for him 
until he received word that he was going down to lower Texas to protect the Mexican 
border. Traveling down the Tennessee River to Paducah, Ky. And from there in a 
riverboat down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, then going across the Gulf of 
Mexico to Indianola, Texas — they found out that all was quiet on the Mexican border. 
He was mustered out of service and he returned to Indiana. The next spring, he hired out 
to a farmer for $13 a month. Later on he became a timber buyer for the old Nickey and 
Gandy mill, here as well as a horse buyer. 

A year before he died, he attended the national convention of the survivors of the 
Blue and the Grey at Gettysburg, Pa. and stayed for ten days in the tent city talking to 
veterans from all over the United States 

He was one of six brothers who volunteered their services to the Union during the 
Civil War period. Every single one of them — Thomas, Joseph, John, William, Samuel 
and James of Jackson Township came back and all saw action under heavy fire but 
everyone escaped injury or death. 

In 1870, Billy married Mary Jane Walters. They had two surviving daughters when he 
died at the age of 92. He was the only Civil War survivor of DeKalb County for many 
years until another veteran moved into his daughter’s home in Garrett. 

He had full military honors which consisted of a graveyard service by the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and the Post of the American Legion of Auburn. Taps were 
sounded by Raymond Quance and echoed by Wesley Clark, of the Auburn Boy Scouts. 
Salutes were fired by a firing squad. 
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11 
MOSES BALDWIN & SARAH (MOCHAMER) MASTERS 


Moses Masters was born in 1834 in Portage County Ohio to William and Anna 
Masters. At the age of 6, he came to DeKalb County and walked to school two miles 
each way. Children at that time carried weapons to and from school to use against 
animals and snakes. He only went to school for 4 or 5 years but his handwriting was 
very good and was an avid reader, especial of the Bible. At the age of 17, he went to 
Michigan and worked in the lumber camps there and later in Wisconsin. In a struggle 
with a bear, he killed it with only a knife. In 1861, he enlisted in the Union Army. He 
was discharged due to being disabled but reenlisted in the 29" regiment of Indiana 
Volunteers. 

Moses wore his hair longer than what was in fashion and loved having his picture 
taken. Here is a picture of him and his wife Sarah Mochamer Masters. (check internet) 
He did not trust banks and he liked having his money in gold. Because he paid for 
everything in gold, people were under the impression that he had gold buried on his land. 
He was a very honest person all his life and loved the outdoors. He lived to the age of 87. 

Notice the anvil. Moses became in 1866, a blacksmith journeyman. In later years the 
grandchildren loved to see him pump the bellows and pound the red hot metal into shape 
on the anvil. In 1871, he married Sarah Mochamer. They were married 50 years and 
had 3 children. In 1887, he bought 3 lots in Auburn at the end of South Baxter Street. 
There was a large house and barn and Moses built his own blacksmith shop. Sarah and 
Moses lost two children, Frances and Florence to diphtheria in 1880. That had to have 
been difficult. Anna, their daughter survived. Anna said that her mom loved the 
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grandchildren but she had a difficult time with them. It was during the 1920’s and the 
grandchildren wanted to have short dresses and bobbed hair like their friends and their 
grandma Sarah, would quote from the Bible and said a passage of scripture in the Bible, 
said there would be a curse on anyone that cut their hair. 

More about Anna, their only surviving child.....Anna had a talent for oil painting and 
writing poetry. She spent two years training at the Battle Creek Sanitarium as a Nurse. 
She married Frank Reesch who served in the Spanish-American War. He was a carpenter 
and worked for the Kiblinger Buggy Company. 


12 
MOSES & ELIZABETH WILLIS 


‘As long as history endures will the American nation acknowledge indebtedness to the 
heroes who, between 1861 and 1865, fought for the preservation of the Union and the 
honor of that starry banner which has never been trailed in the dust of defeat in a single 
polemic struggle which the country has been involved. Among those whose military 
records as valiant soldiers of the war of the Rebellion reflecting lasting honor upon them 
and their descendents was Moses Willis”, a member of the 44" infantry. Here is a picture 
of him. (internet picture) He was 5 foot 10 inch tall, had blue eyes and light hair. The 
above quote about his character was from the 1885 DeKalb County History Book. 

Moses came to DeKalb County when he was only 4, with his parents, Henry and 
Emeline Willis locating ‘2 mile east of Green’s Corners near present day Sedan. He 
obtained his education from the local schools and later attended Orland Seminary and 
Auburn High School. Helping his father with his farm, Moses taught school for 3 
winters. When the civil war started, his father enlisted but Moses persuaded his father to 
stay at home and let the younger people go first. Moses was appointed 3h Sergeant when 
he enlisted and was said to have been a soldier of unusual valor and courage. He was 
badly wounded in his hand but never went to the hospital for it, but continued fighting. 
He was promoted to Captain. After the war, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Lewis 
Britton who became a member of the state legislature. They had three children: Marion, 
Lewis and Nettie. In 1875 because of the health issues of Elizabeth and Moses, Moses 
retired from farming and helped out at a book, notions, wallpaper and stationery shop of 
his father’s in Waterloo, later moving his business to Auburn where he engaged in the 
same business for about twenty years. Elizabeth’s health further declined and when she 
was able, she helped in the shop, at church and was a member of “The Ladies Literary 
Club of Auburn”...and suggested the Motto for the club which was “Live and Learn.” 
She was not prepared to leave this earth until the last time she got ill in 1901. Under the 
influence of opiates, she rallied, called her family and friends about her and greeted each 
with a kiss, handshake and a goodbye saying, “be good to each other and meet me in 
heaven. Tell the absent ones goodbye and to come too.” 
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13 
EDWARD P. HARRIS 


Edward is a puzzle. Why is he buried here in Woodlawn cemetery? He has a 
biography in the GAR records here in Auburn telling some of his life story. Edward 
Harris, son of John Anthony and Lydia Harris was born April 16, 1838, at Fall River 
Mass., died in Chicago July 29, 1883. He entered the service February 1862, as 1“ Lt. 
and Adjutant of the 5" Ill. Cavalry commanded by Col. Hall Wilson. Here is a picture of 
their unit. (search internet for info.) Edward was disabled by a cinder striking his eye at 
Pilot Knob, Missouri in April of 1862. He was superintending the loading of his 
regiment on a railroad train. Wet weather and exposure gave him a cold which caused 
severe inflammation in his eyes and they shut him up in a dark room at Springfield 
Illinois for 6 weeks. In July had recovered enough to rejoin his regiment at Helena 
Arkansas. A relapse came and with the condition of his eyes, he had to resign his 
commission. The next 3 years, he was able to do but little, devoting most of his energy 
into trying to recover his eyesight through treatments in Chicago and New York. In the 
spring of 1865, he returned to Chicago from New York and from that time until his death 
in 1883, his eye sight was very much impaired. There is no doubt that the problem with 
his eyesight was the cause of his death, as he was run down and killed by a heavy truck 
wagon while crossing the street in Chicago. His remains are interred in Woodlawn 
cemetery, Auburn, Indiana. 

Do you have any ideas why he is buried here? A search for him was done on the 
internet and it said his brother Bradford was born in 1844. And there is a Bradford 
here....neither of the death dates match up to what is found though, here or on the 
internet. I wondered if Edward had come to the reenactment that was in Auburn and 
liked it here and decided to be buried here or maybe he had family that moved close to 
here...any other ideas? (pause and see if anyone responds) 
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JOSEPH RAINIER 
1841- 

Joseph Rainier was born in 1841 at Columbiana County Ohio. His father, Levi, was 
of French Descent and his mother was of German descent. In 1850, his parents and 
Joseph, at the age of 8, moved to Newville. He lived with them until the age of 15 and 
then began work at the mason’s trade, which he followed until 1862, when he enlisted in 
Company H, 88" Ind. Infantry. Joseph became First Lieutenant of his company and 
participated in all the battles of the regiment. In July of 1864, while on a skirmish line of 
the Chattahoochee River he was severely wounded by a rifle ball and did not fully 
recover while in the service. He was then detailed on detached service in East Tennessee 
as Quartermaster and Adjustant until 1865, when he resigned his commission and 
returned to Newville. He soon after went to Clinton, IIl., to work at his trade and while 
there, Sept. 19, 1865, was married to Malinda, daughter of Thurston and Elinor (Beatty) 
Cundiff. Soon after his marriage he returned to Indiana and engaged in the livery 
business till 1874. He then carried on running a grocery and provision store till 1876, 
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when he was appointed Postmaster at Auburn, and served till, January, 1882. He then 
became associated with D.C. Headley and opened the City Meat Market, which he in of 
1885, he was still employed. In 1880-1881, he was associated with C.P. Houser in the 
publication of the De Kalb Republican, selling his interest to Mr. Houser in December, 
1881. Mrs. Rainier died Dec. 17, 1878, leaving four sons: Harry, Edwin, Charles and 
James. Sept. 7, 1880, Mr. Rainier married Amanda Candid, a sister of his first wife. 
They had two daughters. 

He had many descendents in the area including a set of twins, Larry and Terry Rainier, 
who were good friends of Jim Wells. I think a lot of you know Jim. 


15 
THOMAS HALLAM 
1834- 

Thomas Hallam was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania in 1834 to William 
and Lydia Hallam. He had an ancestor in the Revolutionary War, also named Thomas 
Hallam. Thomas lived on the farm until grown to manhood. In 1855, he went to 
Ashland, Ashland County, Ohio and followed butchering for upwards of three years. On 
the first day of March 1860, he was married to Maria Hall. To this union were born 
seven children, four daughters and three sons. 

On the 18" of November 1861, Comrade Hallam enlisted in Company K, 82"4 Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. They fought in many battles and in the fall of 1862, he was engaged 
in the battle of Sulfur Springs and Waterloo Bridge. In the latter battle Comrade Hallam 
was one of twenty men detailed to burn the Bridge in the face of the enemy. Thomas 
Hallam and a comrade carried a box containing a coil of tarred rope and the eighteen men 
carrying rails, they went on to the bridge, sat the box of rope on fire and piled the rails on 
the box and retired under a heavy artillery fire leaving the bridge on fire. 

Comrade Hallam was engaged with his regiment at the battles of Cedar Mountain 
and Chancellorville, at the battle Cedar Mountain the dead had remained unburied in the 
hot sun for several days, Comrade Hallam was among the details to bury these nearly 
rotten corpses, and the stench was so overpowering that he lost his sense of smell and 
had never been able to smell since that time. 

In Sept 1865, Comrade Hallam came to DeKalb County Indiana and for some time 
followed the butchering business in Newville and Spencerville and then for eight years 
farmed on Bill Robert’s farm. Twenty eight years ago (from 1885 DeKalb History Book) 
he moved with his family to Auburn and resided with his good wife on west 7” Street 
where they are spending their declining years in peace and quietude. But few Union 
veterans were engaged in as many battles or seen as much active service as Comrade 
Hallam. 

After the civil war, veterans were enjoying being at peace but in 1879, they decided 
they wanted to organize so they could talk about their war experiences. It was put into 
the paper that they wanted to get together and talk about organizing. Thomas was one of 
the 23 that showed up that day. They did organize and the numbers kept increasing. 
Members decided to invite everyone to a sham battle in 1883 and there were over 1000 
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soldiers in attendance on the bank of Cedar Creek. They estimated over 11,000 people 
came to watch that day. Eventually the Grand Army of the Republic organized and most 
everyone joined this group. 

In the Fort Wayne paper, it mentions that Thomas Hallam sleepwalked off his porch 
in 1902 and upon falling, severely gashed his head. He collected a pension and died at 
the age of 85. 
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CHARLES ECKHART 
Charles (1841-1915). Barbara 1836-1903 Martha 1855-1937 

In Germantown, Pennsylvania, a son was born to John and Catherine Fraley Eckhart. 
At the young age of 8, he began helping his father spool yarn as his father was a weaver. 
He only went to school for a year and a half, as schools were not always available. When 
he was 15, the family moved to Philadelphia where he and his dad worked in a woolen 
mill. In 1857, a panic spread over the business world, causing the mill to shut down so 
Charles set out to seek his fortune elsewhere. He had only 3 dollars in his pocket when 
he started walking. The first day, he covered 15 miles. That night he got supper, bed 
and breakfast at a tavern which cost him 75 cents. Another day of walking 15 miles and 
he came to Bucks county Pennsylvania where he found a chance to learn carriage making 
at a humble little shop. Remember he was only 16 years old. After two weeks, he 
made a bargain to serve 2 2 years for board and washing, taking 3 weeks off at harvest 
time but he didn’t farm during that time....he went back to his home, got a job at 4 
dollars a week and saved every penny. Returning to Bucks county, he asked for a new 
agreement after realizing he couldn’t clothe himself for that rate. His employer would 
not consent so the young man left him, paying all his small debts. After a 13 mile walk, 
he took the train to New York City where he spent a week vainly looking for work. He 
went on to Albany, looking for relatives but couldn’t find them either. He went back to 
New York, then walked to New Jersey seeking work on the way. Went back to 
Philadelphia where his parents still were and finally found work in a dye house at two 
dollars a week, seven days a week. The following spring, he went back to Bucks Co. 
and started work at the carriage shop, which was under new ownership. He worked and 
got paid by the piece, working often from four in the morning for 16 hours at a time. 
Then Mr. Moyer failed in his business. Charles, at the age of 18 had some wages due 
him, he took that, his savings and gave his personal note for the balance. He went into 
debt 800 dollars. When the civil war started, he enlisted to fight for the Union. He was 
made 4" Sergeant at once. He was in the 14" regiment, Pennsylvania and went as part of 
McClellan’s army to Alexandria and then by transport to Virginia, arriving the day after 
the historic battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac. At the battle of Fair Oaks, the 
104" regiment lost more men than any other regiment in the battle. In 1863, Mr. Eckhart 
was discharged on account of physical disability as 1° sergeant. He was hired out as a 
sutler’s clerk and then became a sutler. After about a year of being a Sutler, in 1864, he 
returned to Philidelphia and visited a relative in Waterloo, where he met his future wife. 
In 1865, he enlisted as 1“ sergeant in the 213th Pennsylvania and did guard duty near 
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Washington D.C., remaining in service until 6 months after the war ended. He next 
entered a Business College at Philadelphia but left before completing his course because 
he ran out of money. In 1866, he went to work at Norristown, Pennsylvania. In the fall 
of 1866, he came to Indiana to visit his uncle in Waterloo and his future wife and they 
were married on Oct. 31, 1866. His wife, Barbara, was the daughter of John Ashelman. 
In 1867, Mr. Eckhart moved to Auburn but was promised a good situation back in 
Pennsylvania where his first son, Frank was born. He then became a partner with his old 
partner in the Carriage business and Mr. Eckhart became the sole owner. They had three 
other children there. Mr. Eckhart sold out in 1874 and he moved to Auburn where he 
lived until he died. He made a few carriages in the parlor of his home on 7" street. He 
built another building nearby and that building became the start of the Eckhart Carriage 
Company. He was his own master mechanic and had his boys help once they became 8, 
when they were not in school. The business grew, and after hiring many others, they 
were building 5000 carriages in a year. About 1902, the company began making 
automobiles as they already had on hand most of the required machinery. They made 
both carriages and autos until about 1906 when they started only making autos. Their 
business reached about 2 million dollars a year. In 1895, Frank Eckhart became the 
manager of the business. Since being retired, Charles traveled to every state in the Union 
except for one, and spent his winters in California or Florida. Andrew Carnegie offered 
to build a library in Auburn and Eckhart said he would do it...Dr. Lida Leasure wrote 
thanking Carnegie and saying Mr. Eckhart was planning on building it and Carnegie 
wrote back saying, “Let me congratulate Auburn upon having such a citizen as Mr. 
Eckhart. I should like to shake him by the hand as a fellow worker in a good cause. 
Happy man, who can console himself through life with the thought that because he lived 
one little spot on earth has been made better than it was before. I wish him long life and 
happiness.” In 1912, Charles and Frank Eckhart had the YMCA built on Fifth and Main. 
Charles also donated land that became Eckhart Park, in the south part of Auburn. In 1900, 
Charles ran for governor but lost. 

Barbara Eckhart passed away in 1903. She loved home and family, and her constant 
purpose was to make the fireside attractive and to bring up her children by example to 
become worthy and useful members of society. On October 18, 1904, Mr. Eckhart 
married Martha A. Hoffman, who was born near Carey, Ohio, and was a daughter of Rev. 
J. H. and Margaret Hoffman. Her father was a Lutheran minister, a graduate of 
Gettysburg College, a good Greek scholar, and preached in both German and English. 

Their children were: Frank E. Eckhart, who was manager of the Eckhart Carriage 
Company, married Grace Leiter and had 3 children. He has a beautiful home in Auburn, 
was much like his father in his desire to use his money for good causes, and was a 
member of the Methodist church. Morris Eckhart, who was at the head of the Auburn 
Auto Company, was a keen, active business man, and had one of the finest residences in 
northeastern Indiana. He married Ada MclInterfer, of Waterloo, and had one daughter. 
William Eckhart, who was at Los Angeles, California, with the Shugers Manufacturing 
Company, makers of automobile tops, married Nettie Willis, daughter of Moses B. Willis 
of Auburn, Indiana, and they had 2 children. Charles’ legacy lives on. 
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If anyone asks what a sutler is...._ A sutler is a civilian merchant who sells provisions to 
an army in the field, in camp, or in quarters. Sutlers sold wares from the back of a wagon 
or a temporary tent, 


The following stories were used in the Civil War Days located at 
Woodlawn cemetery but are not marked on the map. 


JOSEPH PROSSER 
1841-1923 


Joseph was the son of William and Mary Prosser and was 12 years of age when he 
came to DeKalb County with his parents. He helped his parents until 1862, when he 
enlisted in Company A., 100" Indiana Infantry. His first battle was at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi in the fall of 1862. He participated in the siege of Vicksburg, battle of 
Mission Ridge and all the battles of his regiment in the campaign with Sherman to 
Atlanta and the sea and then to Washington, D. C., where he participated in the grand 
review of the army May 22, 1865. He was discharged in June of 1865 and he returned 
home to the life of a citizen. In 1879, he married to Louisa Baltz, who was born in 1853. 

Joseph had a light complexion, black eyes, black hair and was five foot 9 inches tall. 
In his pension enrollment of 1894, it said he was suffering from disease contracted in the 
Civil War which was lung trouble and eye weakness. 

Joseph died in 1923 and Louisa died in 1916. 


JAMES PROVINES 
1846-1925 


James was the third child of Alexander and Dorcas Adams Provines and was born in 
Rowsburg, Wayne County Ohio in 1846. His grandfather Hugh Adams was in the War 
of 1812 and is buried in the old Auburn Cemetery. Both the Provines families and Adams 
families came from Ireland. James parents moved to DeKalb when he was 8 and he 
received his education in the schools of Jackson Township. He learned enough to 
become a teacher for five terms and also learned to become a carpenter. He enlisted in 
the War of the Rebellion in the 100-day service in Co. K, of the 139 Indiana Infantry. In 
1869, he was married to Helen Woolsey who was the daughter of Joseph and Maria 
Woolsey. They had three children. He was a member of the Free and Accepted Masons, 
the Knights of Pythias, the Grand Army of the Republic and Patrons of Industry. Helen 
died in 1896, a lady of splendid qualities of character, beloved by all who knew her. 

James died in 1925. 


ISAIAH BAUGHMAN 
(1843-1911) 
In 1911, Isaiah Baughman was born in Carroll County, Ohio, a son of John and 
Nancy (Slentz) Baughman. In 1844, when he was only one year old, his parents moved 
to DeKalb County. 
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When Isaiah was seventeen, he enlisted in the defense of the Union in Company H.., 
Thirtieth Indiana Infantry and served from September 1861 to February 1862. Due to ill 
health, he was discharged. The following August, he again enlisted and was assigned to 
Company A, 88" Indiana Infantry. At the battle of Stone River, in 1863, he was 
wounded in the right leg and lay in the hospital for four months until he was discharged. 
In a newspaper, Isaiah reports, “I got along very well till the day after New Year’s when I 
got a ball put through the calf of my right leg, but it did not hit bone. It will be sometime 
before I can soldier anymore. J. D. Likens of Co. H. 30" Regiment is here in Hospital, 
shot through the back of the head. Again, in March of 1864, he enlisted in Company A.., 
1° Indiana Heavy Artillery until the close of the war and then was discharged in January 
of 1866. He came home and worked on the farm of his father until he married Sophia 
Weeks in 1868. Sophia was born in 1843, the daughter of John and Mary Motter Weeks, 
also early settlers in DeKalb County. Sophia and Isaiah had six children together. 

Isaiah was actively engaged in various business matters on a Monday and apparently 
seemed in excellent health. About 2:30 a.m., early Tuesday morning, his wife was 
awakened by Isaiah struggling for breath and before she could help him in any way — he 
took his last breath. He was buried with military honors here in Woodlawn. Sophia died 
in 1929. 


CYRUS OLINGER 
Cyrus 1844-1931 Martha 1850-1924 


Cyrus Olinger was born in Ohio in 1844 to George and Barbara Lautzenhiser Olinger. 
Cyrus first saw service in Co. F. 1 18"" Indiana which was organized as a six month unit in 
Wabash, Indiana July & August of 1863. They marched from Nicholasville, Ky., to 
Cumberland Gap September 24-October 3, and to Morristown October 6-8. They saw 
action at Blue Springs October 10. They then marched to Greenville and duty there till 
November 6. They marched across Clinch Mountain to Clinch River. They fought at 
Walker's Ford, Clinch River, December 2. They had duty at Tazewell, Maynardsville and 
Cumberland. Gap till February, 1864. They again saw action at Tazewell January 24. The 
unit mustered out March 1-4, 1864. 

Cyrus was also a veteran of Co. A 100" Indiana Infantry, a group that was known as 
the “DeKalb Tigers.” 

Cyrus married Martha Bowers in 1868 when he was 24 and she was 18. They had 9 
children together. Their first child was born in Stark County, Ohio in 1869, exactly 1 
year and | day after they were married. They lived in DeKalb County for a few years and 
then moved to Kansas for over ten years. In 1883 he collected a pension of four dollars 
in Kansas. They were back in DeKalb for sure by 1900. 

There was an article in the paper in 1911, showing his compassion. He took his 
father-in-law, Louis Bowers, hunting which wasn’t really remarkable by itself. But Louis 
was stricken with paralysis but apparently still possessed a portion of his youthful vigor. 
It says Cyrus, ever willing to grant the aged man, drove to the woods with him and got 
Mr. Bowers wheelchair out of the car and gently lifted him out of the wagon. He gave 
his father-in-law his favorite gun and pushed him through the forest in search of game. 
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Shortly a large fox squirrel was spied and with all the eagerness of his younger days, 
Louis, aimed and shot the squirrel. They ate it for supper. 
Martha died in 1924 and Cyrus died in 1931. 


BUTLER CEMETERY 


History of Butler cemetery. 

There are approximately 1600 graves in this beautiful country cemetery. The cemetery 
was laid out and dedicated in 1873 by the Incorporated Town of Butler. Note the 
wonderful one of a kind monuments in the cemetery including the smaller mausoleum 
just west of the larger one. Amanda Wells Blackman did a cemetery talk for the DeKalb 
County Genealogy Society and was the first to do a story based walk. This was about 
2001. In the 1880 plat map, part of the cemetery is marked, the rest of the site was 
owned by F. Gunsenhouser. There is a record laying out and dedicating the cemetery in 
1873 by the incorporated town of Butler. These were John Hoopingarner, Elihu Ocker 
and John J. Moore. This record was notarized on Sept. 14, 1872. The cemetery was laid 
out to be 618 feet from east to west. 337 lots number 1-348 measure 9x20 ft. Lots 349, 
350, 351, 353, and 376 are 20x26 feet. Lots 377 & 396 are 20x24 ft. All other lots 353 
and above are about 10x24 ft. 


Directions: Wilmington Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, S°12 T°34N R°14E 
This public cemetery is located 0.7 miles east of Butler. From US6 at the east side of 
town, angle right (will turn east) on CR28 and go 0.4 miles just past CR71. The cemetery 
is on the north side of CR28. 


The soldier’s monument 
6 


The Mead Post G.A.R. and the Mead Women’s Relief Corp were responsible for the 
soldier's monument. These organizations were formed in the 1880’s. Notice the pile of 
cannon balls by the monument. The Mead Post G.A.R. was formed on Jan. 24, 1882 with 
C.J. Stoy as commander. The Mead W.R.C. No. 91 was formed on Nov. 15, 1887 with 
A.H. Weamer as commander. 
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DUANE CATHER 
1930-1945 

Duane Cather was killed at the young age of 14 in a farming accident. 

Duane Finke Cather was the son of James N. and Margaret Finke Cather. Even 
though he was only 14 years old when he died he was very important to many people in 
the area. Butler went by other names early in its history, such as Jarvis. Butler’s very 
first name was Norristown, named after Charles Norris, an ancestor of Duane’s. Another 
famous ancestor was James Cather, a pioneer evangelist and minister who started many 
churches including the Kepler, Wittenburg, Melbourne, Denmark and Spencerville 
Churches. Rev. Cather was killed by a train. It was said, Rev. Cather worked a teacher 
and minister but made more money hunting raccoons than both the other professions. 

Duane was born in 1930 and met-his death due to an accident on his grandfather’s 
farm. While driving a rubber-tired tractor, he ran over a stump twenty inches high and 
upset the vehicle. He was thrown and pinned under the fender. His uncle and his 
grandfather were able to extricate him and they took him to the Garrett Sacred Heart 
Hospital but he died from internal injuries. Duane was looking forward to college after 
his high school graduation and was an active member of the Methodist church. 


STANLEY WAGGONER 
1919-1945 

World War II soldier killed during the war. Stanley Waggoner was born in 1919, the 
son of Lewin Waggoner, a foreman of the old Auburn Automobile Company, and Violet 
Lily Martin Waggoner. His great grand-grandfather was a storekeeper and blacksmith 
that came to Auburn in the 1840’s and is covered in the old Auburn cemetery tour. His 
great great grandfather, Jacob, was in the War of 1812 and his great great great 
grandfather, John Waggoner, was a life guard to George Washington. Continuing as part 
of his family’s strong military history, Stanley joined the Army and became a Sergeant. 
When he entered the service in 1943, he stated he only had one year of high school, was 5 
foot 9 inches tall and weighed 133 pounds. 

Stanley wrote a letter on June 4, 1945 to his wife, Dorothy Shriner Waggoner and his 
3 year old son, Kenneth, that he was resting after forty days of continuous duty. She did 
not know he was going back in battle so soon and his death occurred on June 11, 1945, 
seven days later on the Island of Minidnao in the Philippines. He had been awarded the 
good Conduct medal and the Combat Infantryman's medal. His sister, recently deceased 
lived to be in the 90s. His wife married again two years later. His son, Kenneth, died 
Dec. 28, 1966 in Van Wert, Ohio at the age of 24, knowing his father was a hero but not 
getting to know and love him personally. Such is the sad part of wars. 


HIRAM & MARY J. (THOMAS) MADDEN 
Hiram (1826-1913) Mary (c1836-1886) 


Lot #88 south and west of the soldier’s monument, close to the county road (Tree 
monument with a lot of details) 
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Look at this monument — the bugle to the north, the scrolls on it and details. 
Especially note the lily pads complete with a frog and dragonfly. To the west, there is a 
bird in its nest high up in the tree. Hiram S. Madden was born in Ohio in 1826 and came 
to Butler in 1855, where an older brother, William, was a physician. Later, another 
brother, John came to DeKalb and became a soldier in the civil war. As a young man, 
Hiram learned the stonecutting and decorating trade and he was considered an expert. He 
or his son, John, could have made this stone. Hiram considered himself an artist as he 
lists himself as such in the 1860 census. In the 1870 census, he lists himself as a lawyer. 
In the 1880 census, he lists himself as a painter. In the 1900 census, he is not listed as 
doing anything for an occupation but his son is listed as a stonecutter. Hiram loved to 
hunt and was a great lover of the outdoors. He was a pronounced temperance advocate. 

He was some relation to the Madden Family, stonecutters in Auburn, but at this time 
we don’t know how they were related. It is known he went to Auburn and helped them 
on occasion. In his obituary, it says that Hiram was admitted to the bar at one time but 
never became an active lawyer in DeKalb County. He was a Justice of the Peace in 
1870. In 1859, he married Mary Thomas and had six children. Mary died in 1886. 
Hiram died in 1913 at the age of 87, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Charles Hacker. 
Mary and Hiram have two sons buried here also with their names engraved on this 
fantastic stone. One is Charles who died at the young age of 18 and one is Harry who 
died at the age of 43. Harry had gone west for his health and during his residence there, 
he became a successful evangelistic singer. 


SOLOMON & IDA HOSE 
Solomon 1849-1909 Ida 1860-1940 

Solomon Hose was born in 1849, the son of Elizabeth and Solomon Hose, Sr. He 
enlisted in the 88" Indiana regiment at the age of 15 years and proved to a brave and 
heroic soldier. He participated in all the engagements after he enlisted until the end of 
the war. His brother, Joseph, also was a civil war soldier. Solomon was a long time 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic. His wife, Ida Swartz Hose, was a member 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the Women’s Relief Corps. She taught 
school at the age of 16, before she even graduated from Butler High School. She later 
attended several weeks at the old Fort Wayne Methodist College and then taught school 
about seven terms before she married Solomon. She was raised on the old Swartz farm 
three miles south of Butler. Her family moved around while she was young and then she 
got married. She then moved back to the farm that she was raised on and Ida left the 
world in the same room that she was born in, 80 years later, in 1940. Ida and Solomon 
had 3 children together. 


LUTHER HUME HIGLEY & CARRIE HIGLEY 
Luther 1867-1936 Carrie 1869-1952 
Luther was the son of Emery and Mary Higley and grew up northwest of Butler. He 
attended TriState College at Angola (which is now Trine University) and Fayette Normal 
School at Fayette, Ohio. Luther taught High School at Butler and later was the 
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superintendent of the High School at Rolling Prairie, Indiana. He married Carrie Adelle 
Palmerton in 1888 and returned to Butler in 1893 and entered the printing trade which he 
learned by working 6 months for free. He was the editor of the Butler-Record Newspaper 
for forty years and owned Higley Printing Company. An interesting periodical that the 
Higley Press published in the 1920s was “The No-Tobacco Journal’, an official organ of 
the No-Tobacco League of America. Luther attracted leaders in all branches of reform 
movement and religious enterprises throughout the nation. His first national editorial 
effort came forth as the Epworth League Quarterly. This publication had a wide 
acceptance and reached a circulation of 30,000 under his guidance and was sold to the 
Methodist Book Concern, who still publishes it. He looked after the welfare of mankind. 
He was a member of the Knights of Pythias and was on the Butler School Board for 15 
years. Also, Luther was a member of the Public Library Board and was instrumental in 
getting a Carnegie Library for Butler. Carrie and Luther had three children together. He 
died at the age of 69 years of a heart attack. Carrie died in 1952 after suffering a heart 
attack at the age of 83. 


SICARD, HARDING MAUSOLEUMS 
(small one to the west of the large mausoleum) 
Armand H. Sicard West Side Top 1929-1968 
Armand M.Sicard West Side Middle 1900- 
Helen H. Sicard West Side Bottom 1902- 
Lyston C. Harding Back Top July 22, 1873-Oct 22, 1954 
Dessie K. Harding Back Bottom 1874-1919 


Dessa was born in 1874, the daughter of Timothy and Eliza Jane Knisely. In 1898 
she was married to Lyston Harding. She was sick over four years and medical people at 
home and other cities were consulted but to no avail and she died at Flower Hospital, 
Toledo Ohio in 1919. She had always been interested in the work of the church. She was 
anxious that the work of God’s kingdom be advanced. 

Lyston Clare Harding was born in 1873, the son of William and Mary Andrews 
Harding and he died in 1954 due to complications of surgery. He was the president of the 
Knisely National Bank. He was also was at one point, the president of the Butler 
Company. The Butler Company made many items, including windmills, bicycles, 
buggies and even an airplane. Helen was a daughter of Lyston and Dessie and was 
married to Armand Sicard. They are all here in this beautiful mausoleum. 


T. J. KNISELY, Casuiz 
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LOREN D. & MINNIE (SHOWALTER) KNISELY 
Loren (1876-1919) Minnie (1877-1968) 
Butler Cemetery In the Mausoleum L. 2 Middle 


Loren David Knisely, the only child, born to William and Phebe Jane Plank Knisely 
entered this world in 1876. He lived on the family farm, moving to Butler with his 
parents in 1888. Loren attended a business college in Ft. Wayne and started going to 
another business college in Ada, Ohio. When he left the 2a college, he took a position 
with the Knisely Dry Goods Co., working there eight years until he went into business 
with his father, forming Wm. Knisely & Son. They dealt in the gents’ furnishing line. 
Loren married Minnie Showalter, daughter of Wesley and they had one son, Huber. 
Loren was active in church, was a superintendent of the Sunday School and was a 
member of the Knights of Pythias Lodge. Loren got the flu during the flu epidemic of 
1918 and it left him in a weakened condition. In Loren’s quest for better health, he 
stayed at the Lutheran hospital in Fort Wayne and then went to the Mayo clinic but to no 
avail, as he died in 1919. In his obituary, it says, “Gentle as a breeze in summer this 
valiant soldier of the cross goes home where the saints of the redeemed await his coming, 
for with him his fight is won.” Minnie died in 1968, living to be 91 years old. 


FRED & CARRIE (MEYER) FANNING 
Fred (1841-1906) Carrie (1844-1926) 
Butler Cemetery #374 east of the soldier’s monument (9 rows to the east) 
Researched by Amanda Blackman & Roselyn Wells 


Fred Walter Fanning was born at Belleville, Ontario, Canada and came from a family 
whose ancestry traced back through William the Conqueror and to Rollo the Norseman 
who came from the Northern Seas. His vigorous body and robust health, it was often 
thought, came from the hardy Viking and Sea Rovers whose blood flowed in his veins. . 
After graduating at the age of 16 from a commercial College in Canada, he married 
Carrie Myers in 1862. He took up the study of Medicine at the University of Michigan, 
graduating with the highest honors of his class in 1867. He started a practice at Beaver 
Dam in Ohio and in 1869, they moved to Butler. Dr. Fanning was a Master Mason in 
1863 and became a Knights Templar in 1878 and was one of the few Masons to attain the 
30% degree which honor he had for twenty years. He was a Grand Patron of the Grand 
Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star, member of many organizations, an examiner of 
the pension boards, a railroad surgeon of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad 
and also later of the Wabash road. Among the poor and needy he came as a ray of 
sunshine in the storms of live, the evening beam that smile3 the clouds away. 

Carrie was born in Trenton, Ontario, Canada and frequently rode on horseback, going 
with her husband on house calls. She was an organizer and a leader, starting a popular 
feature of a political campaign, commanding a troop of women horseback riders which 
was noted for the perfection with which the animals executed different maneuvers during 
parades while the riders carried torches. Remember women did not get the vote until 
1920 so she was definitely ahead of her time. She was an officer of the Eastern Star and 
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of the Pythian sisters and was a member of the supreme chapters of both organizations. 
She traveled extensively as a delegate when she was elevated to the highest offices in 
Indiana. She helped organize the Auburn chapter of the Eastern Star and was the mother 
of the local chapter. Notice the various fraternal symbols on their tombstone. 

Carrie, died of senility after being bedfast for 11 weeks on Feb. 14, 1926. It is said, 
she was hastened to death by a son, Charles, who was struck by a train in Waterloo about 
a year before. Charles, it was said, had to have driven on purpose through the railroad 
intersection as his sight was not blocked by anything and he knew the train schedule. 
That had to have been hard to have had it hinted that he maybe killed himself. Now, they 
could have done an autopsy and maybe could have found he had passed out with a stroke 
or heart attack and after all, he was over 60. 


Following symbols were on the Fanning stone: 


maven inheetapbees = 


Mrs. Carrie M. Fanning. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM HANES & HARRIET (ALTENBURG) HANES 
George Wm. 1828-1897 Harriet 1840-1923 

George William Hanes who went by the name William most of the time, was born in 
1828, a son of Moses and Mary Battles Hanes. Moses bought his land where the east part 
of Butler now stands in 1837. 

George helped his father farm and also ran his own farm during the civil war. He 
and his brother both took out insurance during the civil war, paying in $30.00 along with 
about a dozen other friends and neighbors, in case they were drafted to go into the civil 
war. This was to take care of their families while they were gone. The brothers attended 
meetings supporting the civil war through the duration of the war. He and his brother 
married sisters, who had 4 brothers in the Civil War. He & Harriet Altenburg, married in 
1866, right after he built a small home two miles west of Butler on US6. George wrote 
diaries all the way from the 1860’s until a few years before his death in 1897, chronicling 
his life. One entry said, “Hattie had an, uh, episode last night.” Three days later, he 
entered...” Hattie is better” and thus was recorded the birth of a daughter, Laura 
Wilmetta. Hattie kept their original marriage certificate, his wedding vest & tie and her 
petticoats and family members still have these mementos. 

As in most families George and Hattie ran into hard times. George William lost 
money when the Eel River Railroad closed and borrowed money from a brother-in-law. 
The brother, an early settler of Milwaukee Wisconsin had only one daughter and asked 
for George’s daughter to come and live with him to be a companion to her cousin. Since 
he owed him money, he felt he need to do this to help pay him back and let his daughter 
go live with the brother-in-law, when she was 13, as a companion to the brother-in-law’s 
daughter, in Milwaukee Wisconsin. They wrote many loving letters back and forth but 
George very much regretted it later, feeling like he had “sold” his beloved daughter. 
George was a township trustee for many years and was very popular with his friends and 
neighbors. He even helped stop a madman, Sammy Deeters, a neighbor from committing 
more murders in 1897 after Sammy had killed 2 people. 
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DANIEL D. & SALINA DIEHL 
Daniel D. Diehl 1843-1919 Salina 1849-1915 

Daniel was born in Summit County Ohio in 1843 and was the son of Isaac and Susan 
Diehl. In answer to his country’s call, he enlisted in the 44th Ind. Infantry but due to ill 
health, he was sent home in March of 1862. After his recovery, five months later in 
August of 1862, he reenlisted in the 88th Ind. Inf. Daniel was taken prisoner at Stone 
River on January 2, 1863 but was exchanged soon after. 

A brother of Daniel’s, Leander Diehl, at the age of 16, wanted to join the army with 
his two brothers too but his parents said no. The parents watched Leander pretty close 
but one day, Leander had an opportunity. Leander was sent to town to get groceries for 
his mother and his father was busy threshing. The desire to join arose again and he 
shopped for the groceries and sent someone back to the farm with the horse and the 
groceries and he boarded a train for Kendallville where he enlisted as a drummer boy. 

Daniel gathered $12 a month from his Civil War Pension. Daniel was a farmer and 
also was in the farm implement business. At different times, he was a farmer, was in the 
farm implement business, a foreman of Beadle & McCurdy and was in the book and 
stationary business. He was a tin and copper smith by trade and a member of Post. No 
44, G.A. R. He was married in 1867 to Miss Salina S. Walters and they had four children 
together. In 1908, his son, Clayton was struck by the fast express train coming home 
from his restaurant business and died. Two children survived Daniel, Minnie and 
Paulina. Salina died in 1915 after many years of stomach problems. Daniel was 76 years 
old and one of the oldest residents of Butler when he died. 


ALEXANDER HUFFMAN 
Alexander 1842-1918 Eunice 1849-1891 


Alexander Campbell Huffman, son of Frederick Huffman, was five feet nine inches 
tall, had a dark complexion, brown hair and grey eyes in 1864. Alexander joined 
Company F, 44" Indiana Regiment as a Private and mustered out as a Corporal. He 
contracted measles and was hospitalized in Louisville Kentucky from April 28 to June 4, 
1864. When he applied for a pension, he said exposure and measles during the war, 
resulted in the disease of his eyes, an affliction of hearing, Catarrh and disease of his 
lungs. He married twice, first to Lois Eunice Diehl, daughter of Isaac Sr. and Susannah 
Diehl and sister of Dan Diehl. Alexander was married second to Jennie Rose Crooks, 
daughter of William and Nancy Crooks. The soldier’s monument was due in part to 
Alexander and Jennie. 

Jennie was the president of the Women’s Relief Corps of Butler when the monument 
was erected. Alexander served as part of the Meade Post, No. 44 G.A.R. committee that 
managed the erection of the monument. In 1886, his mother died and in 1890 his father 
died and his wife passed on in 1891. Alexander was very active in local politics, even 
though in 1891, he was partially unable to support his family and in 1908, he was totally 
disabled. He passed away in 1918. 
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LAURA LOWE & AMOS BACHTEL 
Laura (1868-1893) Amos (1838-1893) 
Butler Cemetery Lot #348 south and east 7 rows from soldier’s monument —next to 
the county road 


Samuel Deeters had recently purchased a large brick house. The last winter he had 
abt. 1,200 dollars in his possession which caused him much anxiety. It hid it in his 
stable, under fences and other places and imagines that someone was trying to find it. 

Samuel wanted to borrow $75 more from his mom and she said she would lend it if 
he would sign a note for all that he owed her. He went into a rage and started breaking 
everything that was breakable in the house, including the clock, stobe, dishes, tables and 
furniture and then started hitting her with a board, severely injuring her — she ran out to 
save her life, while he went upstairs to get his revolver. 

The neighbor lady, Laura Lowe, daughter of Amos Bachtel, came running across the 
road when she heard the commotion and the cries of the old woman. Deeters met her at 
the door and asked her in, she said she only came to the response to the cries she heard 
and turned to start home. He then followed her saying, “You have stuck your nose in my 
business long enough and I will stop it.” He was also mad at her because he was 
interested in a young lady, Laura Maxwell, and he believed that Laura had told her bad 
things about him. He shot her first in the arm and then running after her, shot her again 
in the stomach which caused her to die within 24 hours. 

He then took up the search for his mother and believing that she had run to the barn, 
locked the barn door and set the barn on fire. 

He then went east on the railroad and met William Yates and his wife and four 
children. Without warning he opened fire on them. Deeters shot a total of five shots at 
Wm. Yates. The first hitting his hat, which made Mr. Yates fallor jump off the wagon to 
try to protect his family. One shot hit him in the right arm near the shoulder. Another hit 
him in the arm and it went around the ribs. While Deeters was replenishing the gun, the 
Yates family escaped. 

Amos Bachtel had mounted his horse and started to Butler to get a surgeon for his 
daughter and when near the place where Yates was shot, Deeters met him seizing the 
horse’s bridle.. he fired, the ball striking Bachtel in the stomach. Deeters then returned to 
his mother’s house and taking a seat in the front door, held his revolver and threatened to 
shoot anyone who passed by. Guards were placed on the road at each side of the house 
and travelers were kept from danger. George William Hanes, who had always been able 
to control Deeters, called out to him, but at first he failed to appear. His second call 
brought him into the road, and after a parley Deeters agreed to surrender and go with Mr. 
H. to Butler. He returned to the house and after returning to the house to put up his 
revolver, gave himself up. He said these men had tried to rob him and he had shot to kill; 
that his mother was mean and Mrs. Lowe had meddled with his business. Mr. Haines and 
John Friedenberg took Deeters to Butler and gave him up to Justice J.O. McNabb and 
then Prosecutor C. J. Coates and he was examined. He was taken by Constable McNabb, 
Charles Fanning and two others to the Auburn jail. 
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Notes: 

Samuel supposedly was normal until about 2 years before the murder, where he 
had the grippe and after that he had delusions. He would whisper to himself a lot 
and he said he could hear other folks whisper and then later, he could hear them 
talk aloud. He didn’t sleep much because he thought people were going to burn his 
woodpile or steal his money. He would also take pills every night, never said what 
they were for. One night he went outside and fired at the barn, saying two men 
were prowling around the barn. Another night, he went out and apparently went to 
Mr. Bachtel — he came over to check on Mrs. Deeters saying Sammy was at his 
house and that men had robbed him and he feared for his mother’s life. He would 
sometimes fire his pistol at night at imaginary foes. He kept his money in the bank 
for a time — and stated that at one time the bank had been robbed — he wrote his 
nephew who worked there and the nephew said at that time, that the bank was ok. 
One night, before he came downstairs at 8:00, he said that he and his mother were 
going to be killed and he went to George William Hanes house for two hours. Mr. 
Hanes came back and said that he ought to go and see Dr. Fanning. Next day, they 
went to the doctors and he gave Sammy some medicine and said he had the grip 
which had settled on his brain After this, he said he could hear ear trumpets, he 
claimed he could hear a woman talking in Coats’ office 2 % miles away. One time 
he claimed to have seen Winslow Harwood and Andy Boyd lying in the barn and 
another time he listened at the window and declared that Winslow stood out there 
trying to shoot he and his mother. The spring and summer after, he worked 
constantly but was not well. They had started taking steps to put him away but it 
was abandoned. He was offended if anyone mentioned his mental disorder. Mrs. 
Emerick, one of his sisters suggested he seek help. Dr. J.A. Gilbert of Kendallville 
described the form of insanity upon which the defense bases it hope of success as 
melancholia — an insidious disease causing its victim to be depressed and moody and 
often prompted them to commit acts of violence — homicide or suicide. He may be 
perfectly well sometimes and other time subject to delusions, hearing or seeing 
things that do not exist and is always accompanied with loss of will power and liable 
to break out in explosion or acts of violence. After his trial, someone burned Mrs. 
Deeters house down so she would not come back to the area. 


Another version: Amos, the son of George and Catherine Bechtel was born in 1838 
in Ohio. He was a civil war soldier in the 44" Indiana but deserted and about two years 
later, he joined the 158"" Indiana under the alias Jacob Deeter, serving until he mustered 
out. Amos married Martha Jane Knisley. They had one son, Georgie, who died when he 
was 6 and one daughter, Laura who was born in 1868. Their closest neighbors were the 
Deeters family. Maybe this is where he got his alias. 

Poor little Sammy Deeters. His father left his family and just disappeared when he 
was only a child. Sammy lived with his mother all his life, finally at 40, buying a small 
house just down the road close to the Bechtel family and his mother’s home. He was 
unstable at times but was a dependable hard worker. In the winter of 1892, he contracted 
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the flu and started taking medication. He became delusional, hearing voices, thinking 
people were going to steal his money and thinking people were trying to kill both his 
mother and himself. 

August 31, 1893, Sammy wanted to pay off his house but the bank did not give him 
all his money. He asked his mother for a loan but she wanted him to sign a note. He 
became furious and started beating her. She started screaming. 

Laura, wife of John Lowe, was at her father’s house and came to the door asking if 
everything was all right. Sammy’s mother ran past her into the barn. Sammy got a gun 
and shot her for interfering. She ran away screaming and yelling. Her father, Amos 
Bechtel, found her and started going to town to get the doctor. Sammy shot him and 
Amos died before Laura. He then went to the barn, where he thought his mother was and 
locked the door and set fire to it. His mother had escaped through a window. Sammy 
started shooting at people going down the road, including one gentleman with his four 
children. He did get away but not before he was shot twice. Sammy then went on his 
mom’s porch and started shooting at people going by. They had to barricade the road. A 
gentleman that Sammy had worked for, George William Hanes, usually had a calming 
influence on him and called to him and talked to him, finally getting the pistol away from 
Sammy, and Sammy decided to give himself up. George, along with others, escorted 
Sammy into Butler to jail. 

Sammy was put on trial and it was a very sensationalized trial. It was published in 
papers as far away as Maryland. At the trial, Sammy and his mother sat very close to 
Martha Bechtel, the widow of Amos and mother of their only previous surviving child, 
Laura. Sammy’s sisters were crying and trying to hug the widow until the judge told 
them to stay away from her. It was overheard that Sammy’s sisters were going to try to 
get him off by saying one of them was mentally ill and that Sammy was too. Even 
though, by today’s standards, he was mentally ill, possibly from the medicine he was 
taking or from schizophrenia, he was found guilty and sent to jail where he died. A 
couple of months later, someone burned Sammy’s mother’s home so she would not 
return. 

A double funeral was held for Laura Lowe and Amos Bechtel with over 2000 people 
attending. 


ISAAC & ROSE (DICKERHOFF) GUNSENHOUSER 
(Isaac 1838-1915) Roseanna (1841-1905) 
Butler Cemetery #Lot 284 Original 
In an above Ground Personal Mausoleum, north of the soldier’s monument 


Isaac Gunsenhouser was born in DeKalb County in 1838 and was the son of John 
Gunsenhouser, a native of Switzerland and Mary Elizabeth (Strole), a native of Ohio. He 
was one of a family of 11 children who all remarkably for that time, lived to adulthood. 
His brother, John, was the first to die, fighting in the Civil War. Isaac was a successful 
farmer and also operated a sawmill for a time, as did his father-in-law. He was an 
energetic person and progressive and had the respect of all his acquaintances and 
associates. Isaac married Rose Dickerhoff in 1860 and had two children. Isaac served 
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two terms as township road supervisor and school director, twelve years as justice of the 
peace, and was elected a member of the board of county commissioners. Fraternally, he 
was a member of the Masonic order. Rose Ann died at her home in 1905 and Isaac died 
suddenly of apoplexy in 1915. They both had, Rose’s nephew, Charles Reign Scoville, a 
famous evangelist at the time, conducted their funerals. 


CONRAD & CATHERINE DAILY GEHRING 
Conrad (1828-1908) Catherine (1842-1912) 
Butler Cemetery Lot #171 north side of main east and west road 


Conrad Gehring was born in Switzerland in 1828 and at the age of 20, after longing 
for the opportunities of a new land across the sea, he came to America. In 1865, he 
moved to DeKalb County and ran the first brick yard in Butler with many older brick 
houses being made from his bricks, he ran the first dray and for years operated an ashery. 
When younger and able, he was very public spirited and filled in streets and drained the 
north east part of the city at his own expense. He was a member of the German 
Reformed Church who held services in the Lutheran church and if the pastor failed to 
arrive, he would lead the services. Since that church disbanded, he not understanding 
English, had stayed at home continually, not even going down town except to vote and 
died at age 79 on Jan. 6, 1908. Catherine Daily Gehring was born in the Castle of 
Keumburg Wittenburg, Germany on January 5, 1842 and was of Royal birth. After her 
father died, her mother remarried and they came to America. They lived in Butler when 
it was still called Jarvis. She died December 20, 1912, at the age of 70, and in her 
obituary, it said she died in time to spend Christmas with her husband in heaven 


WILLIAM KING COPELAND & MARY (McCAFFERTY) COPELAND 
Wm (1839-1911) Mary (1839-1922) 
Butler Cemetery Lot #16 3" row east of the Mausoleum toward the railroad 
tracks. 


William,-born in 1839 in Columbiana County, Ohio, was the son of Patterson and 
Susanna Copeland. William’s grandfather was in the War of 1812 and his great- 
grandfather was in the Revolutionary War with William & two brothers continuing in the 
tradition, enlisting in Company C, 14" Vol. Inf. Ohio and Company C, 100" Regt 2" 
Brigade 3rd Div. 23rd Corps, Army of the Ohio. In 1866, he married Mary McCafferty 
Culbertson, a widow of a soldier who died in the Civil War after only 3 months of 
service. William and Mary had seven children. William and Mary had a daughter, buried 
here who died in infancy and he had a son who lived until 105. William’s brother, John 
Copeland, a frequent visitor to DeKalb County, who also served in the civil war, was 
wearing suspenders when shot, with the bullet going through the suspenders in the front 
and through the suspenders in the back. He was examined by a physician and he was told 
the wound was fatal because it had gone through his lung and was asked if he wanted to 
send a message home and from the lips of the wounded man as his eyes met those of the 
physician came the words, "That rebel bullet was never molded to kill me, get to work 
and do your duty and I'll get well." The surgeon with a smile set to the task of saving his 
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life, one of the things done in the dressing of the wound being the insertion of a silk 
handkerchief and drawing it entirely through the body by poking it through by a gun rod 
so that the wound might be cleared of any lint or particle of clothing carried by the bullet 
in its course. John, William’s brother lived to be 80. William died after an accident that 
happened September 15, 1911. His hat blew off his head and scared his horse. He fell 
out of his light wagon and it ran over him. It caused injury to his head and instant 
paralysis and he later died the same day. 


DAVID & ANNA R. (HOLSLEY) MUMAW 
David (1838-1916) Anna (1838-1927) 
Butler Cemetery Lot #10 2" row just east of the Mausoleum 


David Mumaw enlisted in the Confederate army from Virginia and served until the 
end of the war and only received a scalp wound. He was in the battle of Gettysburg and 
at the end of the war was with Lee when he surrendered to Grant. After returning to 
Virginia, David married Anna R. Holsley and his little family came to DeKalb County in 
1886. He, even at the age of 76, was still farming. His family was very well respected in 
the area and a son married into the Sechler family (think Sechler’s Pickles). Anna 
Rebecca Holsley was born in 1838 near Cabin Hill, Shenandoah County, Virginia and 
was the youngest of eight children. She married David in 1870 and they had five 
surviving children when she died in 1927. 


JOHN WESLEY PALMERTON & SARAH (NELSON) PALMERTON 
John (1827-1901) Sarah (1831-1908) 
Butler Cemetery Lot #114 to the left (south) and west of the soldier’s monument 


John Wesley Palmerton, born in 1827 in New York to Marcus and Catherine 
Palmerton. His father was in the War of 1812 and his grandfather was in the French and 
Indian War. John married Sarah Nelson, daughter of James and Hannah Rose Nelson, in 
1847 and had 12 children. He also directed his energy to being a Christian. John saw the 
operation of the 2™ railroad every built in this country and probably the first railroad 
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accident that ever happened. The railroad that was located near his parents house ran 
over the hills and down into the valleys and in one place the road crossed a high hill at 
the top which they had some kind of apparatus with which they helped the train over the 
hill while people often got out of the cars and walked. It was in getting over this hill that 
the accident happened. 

Eleven of his children survive him. One child had died in infancy. He was a good 
Christian, believing that “all things work together for good to them that love the Lord.” 

He died at the age of 74 years. Sarah died at the age of 77. 


GEORGE ROWE 
1845-1830 

George, born Feb. 6, 1846 in Shelby, Ohio and was the son of Jacob and Mary Rowe. 
Abt. 1874, he came to DeKalb County and he was the Mayor of Butler for a time. At the 
age of 16, he enlisted in the 64" Ohio vol. infantry where he served for 3 years. He was a 
member of the Blue lodge in Butler and to the Commandery at Kendallville. He married 
Almira Zigler and they had one son who died at the age of 19 years. Estella Parker came 
into their home at the age of 16 and made her home there. Mrs. Rowe passed away 

November 26, 1919. George passed on April 10, 1930. 


(Different version) 
CONRAD & CATHERINE DAILY GEHRING 
1828-1912 

Conrad was born in Switzerland, Dec. 24, 1828. At the age of 20, after longing for 
the opportunities of a new land across the sea, he came to America. He went back to visit 
the “old” country twice during his life time. He married Catherine Daily, Sept. 4, 1862 in 
Reading, PA. They had four daughters and two sons. In 1865, he moved to DeKalb 
County and ran the first brick yard in Butler. Many older brick houses are made from his 
bricks. He also ran the first dray and for years operated an ashery. When younger and 
able, he was very public spirited and filled in streets and drained the north east part of the 
city at his own expense. 

He was a member of the German Reformed Church who held services in the 
Lutheran church and if the pastor failed to arrive, he would lead the services. At the last 
revival of the old Methodist church, a brother who could speak German, prayed with him 
and he was happily converted. Since that church disbanded, he not understanding 
English, has stayed at home continually, not even going down town except to vote. He 
was an accommodating neighbor, loved children, kind father and faithful husband. He 
died at age 79 on Jan. 6, 1908. 

Catherine was born in the Castle of Keumburg Wittenburg, Germany on January 5, 
1842 and was of Royal birth. At the age of 14, her father died. Her mother remarried 
and they came to America and lived at Reading, PA. She married in 1862 to Conrad. 
They lived in Butler when it was still called Jarvis. She died December 20, 1912 at the 
age of 70. In her obituary, it says she died in time to spend Christmas with her husband 
in heaven. 
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FREDERICK EMMET SEEMAN 
1875-1914 

He was the son of Frederick and Elizabeth Seeman and was born in Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio April 3, 1875 and died near Chicago June 11, 1914 and was 39 years old at 
the time. When he was 21, he secured a position on the Lake Shore railroad and was still 
employed until the day of his death as a bridge carpenter. 

After supper that day, he went with some friends to crack hickory nuts on the rail. 
While doing so, he was struck by a cut of cars being backed by a switch engine. The 
sound of the backing engine was drowned out by a passing freight train on the next track. 
None knew of the accident until several hours later. Reports of his character were — he 
was honest and true, a kindly friend and his coworkers held him in high esteem. 


WALLACE C. WEBSTER 
1851-1914 

Wallace Charles Webster was the son of William and Cordelia Wanamaker Webster. 
He was born September 15, 1851 in Stafford Twp., DeKalb Co. He died at his home in 
Butler, Friday, May 15, 1914 at the age of 62. He attended the Academy at Newville and 
the Butler schools when Mr. McIntosh was superintendent. In 1873, he married Alice 
Nimmons and lived on a farm locally until 1885 when they moved in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota and engaged in the real estate business. They then moved back to Butler after 
12 years. He was Mayor of Butler for four years. 


CARRIE MAE HARTWIG BOGGS 
1888-1914 

She was born in Brockton, Mass. January 1, 1888 and died at the Hope Hospital in Ft. 
Wayne, November 30, 1914, age 26 years. 

Her father was a diver and life saver and died at an early age because of exposure. On 
his death, Carrie, along with a brother was taken to the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, for which institution she traveled and sang all over the New England States. 
This home was established originally in 1865 for the orphans of civil war soldiers and 
evolved over the years and took in children as far away as the Midwest. It eventually 
became a part of the Orphan Train movement. It is still in existence today. 

At the age of 9 years, Carrie came to Bluffton, Indiana entering the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. O.J. Montgomery, where she lived until her marriage. 

She graduated in 1907 from Bluffton High School and then went to Battle Creek 
Michigan to train as a nurse and worked as a nurse until she married S. J. Boggs in 1909. 
After living in several states, they moved to Butler in 1913. She was sick for many 
months with a fatal disease. 
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CALVARY CHAPEL (In Garrett 


Directions: Keyser Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, 8°34 T°34 T°13E 41 20'41"N 
85 08'40"W 


This church cemetery is located in the town of Garrett on the corner of Hamsher St. 
and McHenry St. From SR327, go west on McHenry St., turn on Hamsher St. Cemetery 
is located on the west side of Hamsher St 

Calvary Cemetery at the southwest edge of Garrett was established by Father August 
Young, a civic minded priest of St. Joseph Parish. Seeing the need for a cemetery, he 
purchased seven and a half acres of ground in January 1897. He employed a competent 
surveyor, J. J. VanAuken who laid out 750 lots at a cost of $3000. 

On April 1, 1899, Keyser Township trustee Edward Kelham paid $20 for Lot 346 to 
be used for Union soldiers only. He also bought 347 and 422 for $30 to be used "just for 
the poor." Most of the lots are large enough for five graves. Father Young and Father 
Leon Pisula are buried in Calvary Cemetery. 

An article in the Auburn Courier, May 6, 1897 said much credit should be given to 
Father Young and his people for their liberality and enterprise. It will save them many a 
weary drive to the Auburn cemetery. 

Apparently it was used heavily right away — 9 people were buried in 1897, the 
earliest shown by date on the stones, was a set of twins that were the sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brams, that died May 24, 1897. Other surnames of people buried in 1897 were 
Trapp, Sheetzer, Steinmetz, Murphy, Sanders, Herbert, Coffinberry. 

This tour was put on by different members of the DeKalb County Indiana Genealogy 
Society and friends portraying residents of the cemetery. 


Portrayals 
Father Augustus Young (1842-1925) — Sean Walker 
Maria Placencia (1907- 2008) — Deb Iddings 
Veronica Gingery — (1898-1978) Sue Kratzman 
. Leona Kobiela 1881-1964 Jenny Kobiela-Mondor 
Mary Riedhart (1894-1984) - Christine Thrush 
Minnie Crowl (1892-1952)— Nik Blackman & Kim 
Pauline Heinlen (1867-1948)— Amanda Blackman 
Sallie Thomson — (1854-1922) —Amanda Blackman 
Reuben Strouse (1870-1905) — Therese Bunn 
10. Carrie Swartz (1874-1904 ) Wendy Kratzman 
11. William & Mary Shudel — William (1852-1909) Mary (1860-1909) Roz & Jim 
Wells 
12. Mary Kircher — (1859-1922) Deb Argast & Colin Becker 
13. Sarah Galloway Gordon (1864-1942) Jill Devine 


PON AN AWN 
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LLOYD CROWL & MINNIE SMITH CROWL (talking) (1892-1952) 
Norman Walker (airship survivor) (talking) 


Hello, I am Minnie Smith Crowl. I am so very heartbroken. I was married to my 
husband, Lloyd in 1911, in Allen County, Indiana. He was only 18, as I was. His parents 
were George and Jessie May Crowl. We lived in Fort Wayne for a time, with Lloyd 
earning his living by being a taxi driver. During the war, he enlisted and spent most of 
his time in the Navy in a submarine. He was then transferred to Daytona, Florida and 
worked in the air service. He was selected for the building of the airship, ZR-2 or the Los 
Angeles as it was sometimes called. Lloyd was a Chief Machinist Mate and was sent to 
England in July of 1920. I joined him in October 1920. They were to have left for the 
United States in July 1921. But in a trial flight, 5 braces broke so I and a friend of ours, 
Alice Frank, were sent back to the United States to wait for our husbands. We came to 
Garrett to stay with my family and were planning on meeting them in New York when 
they flew in. How exciting it sounded to us. Lloyd wrote a letter to his father even saying 
he was excited to be in on this project and so looked forward to coming back to the states 
with the blimp and taking his father for a ride. Lloyd saw it as a part of future 
transportation over the Atlantic Ocean. 

We heard the airship exploded. There were a few survivors but we were reassured 
all was well by my friend’s mother. Then I received a telegram on Thursday saying 
Lloyd was killed. We had to wait to see if they could even find his body. My Lloyd’s 
body came back on a British cruiser containing 16 American airmen who plunged to their 
death with the ill-fated dirigible ZR-2. Memorial services were held in New York but I 
was unable to go. They shipped his body back here to Garrett as I requested. I was 
barely able to hold on. I saw in the paper, among everything else that a women, one of 
the wives that waited on the shore in England, was sobbing for her husband to be one of 
the survivors. She had a 3 week old baby and they had only been married two years. He 
did not survive either. We never had a child and I have no tears left, I just feel numb. I 
will turn this talk over to, Mr. Norman Walker, one of the crew of the Airship. 

Iam Norman Walker, age 20...I hope that I never have as horrible of an experience 
that I had like that again. 

Let me tell you. We were all of the highest spirits when we left Howden, on yet 
another trial run. We sailed over the North Sea first and then followed the coast line to 
Pulham. A thick fog developed and we could not land. We were flying at 3000 feet, 
with the wireless keeping in touch with both Howden and Pulham. The airship was fine 
with not a sign of weakness anywhere. We flew back across the sea again until 
Wednesday afternoon when we sighted land at Hull. We headed back to Howden where 
we decided to land at 6:30 p.m. at Hull. We circled Hull, twice more and our speed trial 
was done without a hitch. Give me a second....Then it was time for a test of the ship’s 
control. I was at the lower rudder walking toward the tail and had just reached the 
cockpit. All at once there was a tremendous CRASH! _ The girders amidships broke and 
the ship split in halves! Both the tail and the nose immediately pointed down and the 
halves started to descend. I thought I was done for at that point....1 made a rush for the 
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tail to get a parachute and saw two others there and only one parachute. One of the guys, 
got it on and jumped but got tangled up in the tail. He got rescued when the dirigible hit 
the water. The other airman and I headed for the other parachutes and then came a huge 
explosion of maybe a hydrogen or fuel tank. Flames everywhere. I had no idea what was 
happening to everyone else. Most of the officers were amidship and probably many were 
laying down. At least one man fell through the crack when it first broke. And many 
probably rolled off the nose when it went down. I ran back to the tail to get away from 
the fire. There were three of us that made it to the cockpit and the gas was depleted and 
the ship was dropping fast. We couldn’t use a parachute then as we were too low. I saw 
we were going to land in the water so I climbed on the fabric side of the tail cup. I 
couldn’t tell at that point how fast we were falling but when I thought we were near the 
water, I jumped. I was surprised to find my feet striking the bottom. I had landed in four 
feet of water. Both my comrades stuck to the ship to cling to her as she struck. I 
managed to scramble aboard the wreckage and the three of us were picked up by a tug. I 
ended up in the hospital — I was the only American survivor. 
(Back to Minnie) 

What happened to me? I married again in 1939 to Otto Nelson and lived in Detroit 
Michigan. Lloyd’s mother had married a Civil War veteran and lived in Lima Ohio. 
She had children by her second marriage and one of these children died in World 
War II so she lost two sons in the Nation’s service. I died in 1952. I never forgot 
Lloyd. 


VERONICA GINGERY 
(1898-1978) 


I am Veronica C. Gingery or Fronie as many called me! My husband, Laird, and I 
purchased the clothing store in 1931 from J.A. Meyers, here in Garrett. We carried a 
complete line of men, women and Children’s clothing. 

My parents were Michael and Mary Bynaski Krus — this is the wedding picture of 
them. It was found on Find-A-Grave. What will they come up with next? I lost my copy 
and was so happy to see it again. Computers were very different in my day, toward the 
end of my life. I heard it was called Data Processing but I didn’t touch them....Typing 
was good enough for me. 

My husband and I married in 1929. He had first married Jennie Wright of Garrett 
but she had passed away before I came into his life. He and she had a son, Donald, who 
lived in Chicago. 

On the day of his death, Feb. 2, 1946, I had gone to the store. Laird had cooked the 
noon meal for us and my dad. He was visiting with him and exclaimed “Dad, just a 
minute, I have to cough!” He went to the sink and he noticed he was coughing blood. 
He asked my dad to get a neighbor and have her call the doctor. When my dad and the 
neighbor came back, he was laying in a pool of blood on the kitchen floor. He passed on 
before the doctor was able to come. The doctor said he had a hemorrhage of the lungs. 
He had been ill several years with asthma and a bronchial ailment. Poor Laird was born 
in 1832 at Hicksville and had just celebrated his 64" birthday on Thursday. His dad and 
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mom, Ira and Georgianna, moved to Garrett in 1896 where Laird’s dad, ran a mercantile 
business. Laird helped him in the business but also worked for the Indiana Service Corp. 
in Fort Wayne and by the American Brake Shoe Co. in Chicago. Laird, his dad and 
brother, Leon, went into business in South Bend but later disposed of the store. Mr. and 
Mrs. Laird Gingery came into Garrett and went into business themselves. After my 
husband died, I took care of the business until I got ill right before my death in 1978. I 
was 80 so I think I did pretty darn good! 


SARAH GALLOWAY GORDON 
(1864-1942) 


My name is Sarah Galloway Gordon, I was born in Baltimore Maryland in 1864, to 
Mr. & Mrs. William Galloway, a family that has been identified with the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad throughout its history. I was also the granddaughter of the first B & O 
locomotive engineer, William Galloway. My father moved to Garrett in 1874 when I was 
ten. He supervised the installation of machinery in the new B & O shops and he 
remained to become the first general foreman. I came to Garrett one year later when I 
was eleven. I lived to be 79 and died at the home of my daughter Mrs. Stella Burtch 
located on Keyser street in 1942. 

I was married to Joseph Francis or Frank Gordon. If he would have lived — we would 
have been married 58 years when | died. Unfortunately he passed away in 1909. It was 
probably a good thing for him, as he suffered as an invalid for thirteen years. While our 
happy family was seated around the supper table, our little Charles pulled the tablecloth 
and the coal lamp upset. Charles, despite the frantic efforts of Frank and I, was burned to 
death! How awful that was, to see our beloved child die like that. We tried our best to 
save him and we were severely burned. After that, my poor husband, was stricken with 
locomotor ataxia and was helpless from then on. What is locomotor ataxia? The first 
symptoms are stabbing pains affecting the legs, eventually making unassisted walking 
impossible. Your spinal cord wastes away. Victims become unable to sense pain, limb 
position and temperature. My husband was able to sit in a wheelchair and propel himself 
about. But he even lost that freedom two years before his death. Frank was born in 
1858, six years before I was in West Virginia. He railroaded in the southwest until 1884, 
when he came to Garrett. He was a brakeman and conductor until he was stricken. We 
had five children, Sabina, Joe, Stella, Eva and Charles. 


PAULINE HEINLEN 
(1867-1948) 


I am Mrs. Frank George Heinlen, feel free to call me Pauline. I was born in 1867 at 
Monee, Illinois, one of ten children. My parents were Jacob and Mary Ann Vatter and I 
grew up in Monee. While on a visit to relatives in Chicago, I saw this really handsome 
man named Frank Heinlen, and engineer on the Wabash railroad. We were married in 
Chicago in 1887. We first lived at Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Frank then was transferred 
to the Soo Line. They then lived at Waukesha, Wisconsin, which I believe your 
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President, Roselyn, was later born. We moved to Garrett in 1899, when Frank became a 
B & O engineer. 

My husband retired from the B & O and was in really good health and lived until he 
was nearly 80. He was stricken with heart disease and he had to go to Sacred Heart 
Hospital for a week. We had him home for the last two weeks of his life. We had six 
children together and we all loved and missed him. Frank was a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and I was a member of the Auxillary. We both 
were active member of the Catholic Church for many years. 

I was 81 when it happened. I had a weak heart. I tried to stay active though. I 
attended Christmas Eve Midnight Mass at St. Joseph’s. I had Christmas dinner with my 
daughter on South Walsh street. They offered me a ride but I preferred to walk. Mr. 
Voorhees, looking out a window saw me lying on the sidewalk and he asked the William 
Culbertson family next door to call an ambulance but it was too late. I am so glad I got to 
spend one more Christmas with my beloved daughter but I am afraid she is going to 
always be sad on Christmas, thinking about me. 

My son Jerome, died suddenly of a heart attack also when he was 56 in 1953, just 5 
years after I left this earth. We were proud of him, he started a department and grocery 
store. He was a hard worker and a veteran. 


FATHER AUGUST YOUNG 


I am Father August Young. Let me show you a picture of me. I passed away in 1925. 
My health deteriorated over time. They thought they were going to lose me last 
September but I got better for a while. The doctor had said it wasn’t going to be long. I 
was actually delirious much of the time toward the end and it was my time to go. 
Enough about my death though. 

Let me tell you about my life. I was born in Alsace France in 1842 and came to the 
United States in 1863. I was ordained as a priest in 1868. I served in Huntington and 
later went to Jasper County to take charge of an orphan’s asylum. After a year, I went to 
Ft. Wayne to be assistant pastor at St. Mary’s church. In 1872, I was given charge of the 
Catholic work in DeKalb, Steuben and the northern part of Allen county. The farmers 
that were Catholics were mostly unorganized and at that time, were farmers and lived in 
the “back woods.” I walked from Auburn to Garrett, Waterloo and Summit. You can bet 
that I was in shape back then! 

When I came to Garrett, there were only log huts. After the construction of the B & 
O repair shops, I was given a lot of support in town. I built a church in Garrett in 1876 
and moved to Garrett in 1887 officially. I founded a parochial school and also was 
responsible for laying out Calvary cemetery, buying the land and laying out the cemetery 
in 1897. In 1901, I helped found Sacred Heart Hospital. 

I was a stockholder in the Garrett State bank in 1907 and served as a director until 
just recently. Before that, I served the City National bank of Auburn...I am guessing you 
have never heard of a priest on the board of directors of a bank... I was one of the first 
residents of Garrett and cared about this city. When I retired, six years before my death, I 
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moved into a Sacred Heart hospital apartment. I was the chaplain of the hospital and I 
remained cheerful and optimistic to others. I became an invalid and I just hated being a 
burden to anyone and I made it known that I was ready to move on to my spiritual 
reward. 

I was laid away in a metallic casket with golden bronze finish in 1925. 


MARIA PLACENCIA 
(1922-2008) 


I am Maria Garcia Placencia, former wife of Juan Placencia. Sometimes he went by 
John but usually he went by Poncho which translates in Spanish to Good Guy. People 
even nicknamed him the vegetable man or Jolly John. Juan was a very charismatic man. 
We had 13 children if that tells you anything! (laugh) 

He was born in 1907 in Mexico. His father, a coal miner, was a hard worker. The 
family moved to Texas in 1923 where they worked the corn and cotton fields. Juan was 
16. At that time there was a fee for all people entering the states over the age of 14. 
Juan’s father had to already pay for seven people and did not have the extra to pay 
another fee so Juan became 14. All of his official records, driver’s license, insurance 
records and eventually his obituary records says he was 2 years younger. He was five 
foot two but told everyone he was 5 foot four! 

He was a hard worker, like his dad and generous. We moved to Indiana in 1942, 
where Juan worked at the Kendallville Foundry. He also worked for a boilermaker for 
the B&O railroad and sometimes worked construction. But his real love was his 
vegetable gardens, not a weed could be found in them. He would get up real early, milk 
the cows, come home and eat breakfast and then go work the fields. At lunchtime, I 
would hang a sheet out on the clothesline so he could see it and he would come home to 
eat lunch. He babied his garden. He would add fertilizer to a water trough and fill up a 
three gallon coffee can and water each tomato plant by hand. He sold his vegetables at 
the Railroad Inn, The Depot, the Auburn House, The Northside Diner and to anyone that 
wanted them. He lived alone, by this time we had divorced, but we remained close 
friends — he was a sweet man. But he made a mean hot sauce! 

He was baptized in the 1970’s and went to church every Sunday. He quit smoking 
when he was 69 years old. In 1978, he hopped in his 1969 car and drove to Texas, to 
California, where our son had died from a car accident, to Oregon, back to Texas and 
then back home. Again — alone. 

Juan played the guitar, loved hats and spoke to God in Spanish. They said he was a 
good guy — He was a great guy. 

I was born in Texas in 1907 and worked in assembly for Garrett Flexible. I was rather 
an independent woman, just like my ex-husband. 

One day, April 7, 1984, three teenagers that he trusted — Juan trusted and liked and 
cared for everyone — knocked on his door. He answered it. One of these teens, killed 
him. For a tv and 130 dollars. If they would have asked, he probably would have given 
it to them. Thus ended the life of a wonderful man on this earth and he will always live 
on in our hearts. 
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Some of the family, got a little bit of closure with David Leon Woods execution in 
2007. Mr. Woods, supposedly had a borderline personality disorder but that was not an 
excuse for doing what he did! 


MARY KIRCHER & FRANK KIRCHER 
(1859-1922) 


I am Mary Hartford Kircher and this is my husband, Francis Marion Kircher. (I like to 
be called Frank.) We were married September 2, 1880 and we had one daughter, 
Margarette Redmon, whom we later lived. My sweet Francis (Frank!) was very devoted 
to me, especially toward the end of my life when I was an invalid. I couldn’t even go to 
the cemetery in 1914 to see him buried. Did you know we have been a resident of 
Garrett since 1874, the year that it was founded? Francis (Frank!) was born in 
Germantown, Montgomery County, Ohio. His father was William Kircher, who operated 
a flour mill at Auburn in the 1870’s and then later moved to Garrett. Frank began his 
railroad career in 1874 as a fireman on the Wabash. He was promoted in 1878 after 
being brought here by James Campbell and Frank Sembower. During a dull summer, 
after only 18 months of being an engineer, he was promoted to Passenger service and ran 
engines on fast passenger trains for practically all his life. Since 1900, he had a relatively 
uneventful railroad career. (Let me tell you I am glad of that! One time, when we 
were running 40 miles an hour, a train suddenly appeared in front of us. My 
fireman and I jumped from the train and he was knocked unconscious but was all 
right later. I, on the other hand, fractured my collar bone and really damaged my 
leg.) 

My husband was a member of many fraternal organizations: 3 Masonic Lodges, 
Knights Templer....Doesn’t that sound romantic?.... The Shrine, The Lodge of 
Perfection, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Tribe of Ben Hur. (Did you ever hear of that organization? The Lodge was started in 
1893 in Indiana and was based on the silent movie of Ben Hur. The rituals were 
based on the movie and members were supposed to be moral, religious and 
patriotic. Because of the popularity of the movie, membership spread rapidly 
including members in other states. In 1910, we had grown to over 106,000. It was 
down to 15,000 in 1990, about 100 years later.) Francis (Frank!) was a strong 
Democrat and was often a delegate to district and state conventions. He was the DeKalb 
County Chairman from 1900-1904. He was to become appointed as the Postmaster in 
1916. His last outing was political..he was taken to vote. Can you guess if he voted 
Republican or Democrat? 


LEONA KOBIELA 
(1881-1964) 


I am Leona Kobiela, wife of John Kobiela. This is a picture of us. (show pic-on 
internet) My parents were Adam and Frances Jarzebska, natives of Poland. My name is 
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actually Leokadia and I was born in Poland also. We came to America about 1886 and 
lived in Noble County. Our last name was even Americanized to Byanski. 

We moved to Garrett when I was five. I married my husband John in 1898. My 
John was born in Poland in 1870 and came to the United States in 1893, locating in 
Kendallville. He left behind a twin brother in Poland and since the war started in 1939, 
he had not heard from him. Adolph Hitler invaded Poland and he really worried about 
his family and thought the worst since he never heard from him again! 

John moved to Garrett two months later after moving to Kendallville. John was 
employed for the B & O as a laborer for five years and before he retired in 1934, he had 
worked 26 years as an engine hostler. What is a hostler? Anyone know? He serviced 
the locomotives. John was always kind to my parents. My father died in 1907 and my 
mother came to live with us until her death in 1914. 

At the time of my husband’s death in 1943, we had five children living: Marian and 
Helen, living at home. Joseph and Adam lived in Garrett. Frank lived in Elkhart at that 
time. I lived until 1964, 21 years after my husband passed away! It didn’t seem that 
long and I sure missed him. 

Joseph, my son, worked for the B & O just like his dad but he was an Engineer. Do 
you want to see a picture of my grandchild, Adam and his wife put in the paper? Isn’t 
she a cutie? 


MARY BAPST REIDHART 
(1894-1984) 


My name is Mary Reidhart, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Schiffli Bapst. I was 
born in 1894 in Garrett and I married my husband, Stanislaus Riedhart in 1931....don’t 
you love his name? He went by Stanley though. Here is a picture of him that was in the 
paper. He was born in 1887 in Osterreich, which is the German name for Austria. 

He left home after the eighth grade, worked as a tailor, just like his father had. His 
uncle, Joseph Singler, came to Garrett in 1876 and had started a general store. By 1912, 
Stanley purchased half interest in his uncle’s store and became the owner in 1919. This 
business located at 111 North Randolph street, gradually converted to being a grocery 
and meat market. He retired in 1945, selling his interest to his son, Tom. At the time of 
his retirement, my husband was serving as President of the Garrett Chamber of 
Commerce. He also belonged to the Lions club, Elks lodge, was a trustee of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic church, was a fourth degree Knights of Columbus, member of the Holy Name 
Society and was a member of the board of directors of the Garrett State Bank. He also 
was vice-president of the bank. 

My husband also was a friend and advisor to the Late Rev. August Young. He was 
named honorary chairman of the fund raising campaign in 1967 for a new hospital to be 
constructed in the future. Did you get that hospital? 

Oh, I almost forgot to tell you — my husband’s first wife died in 1931. Margaret 
went to the hospital in late February with pleurisy, pneumonia and an infection of the 
throat. She had a baby March 6 and the wee one died eight days later. She then 
developed a lung abscess. She was conscious to the end. 
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Stanley had a nephew, still in Poland. Poland had been invaded in 1939 by the 
Nazi’s. His nephew, about 21, then became a part of the Nazi air force. I don’t think he 
had too much of an option. Stanley’s sister got notification of his death in action, while 
standing by the open grave of their mother. 


REUBEN WRIGHT STROUSE 
(1870-1905) 


I was born in Noble County to Simon and Lydia Ann Strouse. My grandfather, Jonas 
Strouse, was an important man to me and to Noble County. He towered over me as a boy 
at 5 foot 10 inches...he was all muscle. His voice was firm, not loud and meant what he 
said. He had positive opinions. He was a very truthful person and would not stoop to tell 
a falsehood. He hated evil and believed in punishment of criminals. During the days of 
the blacklegs around 1858, when so many horses were stolen, he felt the Regulators, by 
hanging Gregory McDougal, did right. My grandfather was born in 1800 and died in 
1900, at 100 years of age. He was the first Justice of the Peace in Noble County. My 
grandmother was a good psychologist and understood a boy and his appetite for food. 
Yum I still remember that buttered bread with honey on it. Before my grandfather died, 
he was baptized at the age of 90. Guess, he did not want to rush it. Here are a couple of 
pictures of him. 

My great grandfather died at the age of 97. My great great grandfather, a 
Revolutionary soldier died at 92. I am sure I would have lived to be old if I wouldn’t 
have been involved in a train crash. On Thursday, November 23, 1905, I went to work as 
one of the engineers on a gravel train. It was one of the densest fogs that I had ever seen. 
There were two trains on the same track. Dispatcher W.O. Hollingsworth had issued the 
orders, having becoming confused at the location of the gravel train and was under the 
impression that it was dumping east of Albion instead of west. The fog delayed the 
gravel train a little. We were in a straight section of track and no doubt if there would 
have been less fog, we could have avoided this awful collision by stopping in time. My 
head was pierced by a bolt but I did linger on for a little while before I died. I lived until 
Sunday, November 26. The other engineer, Zane Odenkirk was instantly killed. The 
fireman Deuitch was pinned under the wreckage and was crushed and burned. Another 
man, the brakeman, smothered under the load of gravel. A laborer was standing on the 
footboard of the engine and as the debris was taken away, he was found still standing, 
dead. Another laborer was injured and died the same day. My wife, Minnie and I lost 
our little girl about five months before this horrible accident. We still had two little boys, 
Charles and Paul. They now will grow up without a father. I had such good male role 
models and they have no one. I really hope my wife and children did ok. 


CARRIE SWARTZ 
(1874-1904) 


August 9, 1904 started out just like any other day in the life of Carrie Swartz — that is 
me. My husband, John and my 3 little ones, John and William, 4 year old twins and Earl 
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our nine year old, went to visit my sister at Kent County, Michigan. I was excited about 
seeing her again! I prepacked my husband’s lunch as he was suppose to go to work early 
the next day as a freight conductor on the B & O railroad. The boys loved the trains as 
most children did at that age. 

They say the accident was caused by a freight train, backing up onto the tracks, 
striking our passenger car, breaking through the woodwork. I and my 3 wonderful boys 
were killed instantly. My husband was unconscious and had broken many bones but 
lived. They investigated the accident and many people were arrested but that did not 
bring us back. I was only 38. 

Can you imagine how my husband felt? He lost a wife and son in 1894 also. And my 
poor children — I had an 18 year old daughter, Nellie and Fred, a 13 year old. We also 
had my husband’s son, Fred Isaac, living with us by his first wife. 

My husband was in the hospital and then lived with his sister in Indianapolis for a 
while. Sadly, in 1905, his mind just broke with grief! He could not let us go and was 
obsessed with his loss. We were all he could think about and constantly brooded. 

If I could have — I and my sons would have stayed on this earth. He went to a 
Logansport hospital for the insane for a while. He died in 1911 and is buried beside us 
here. 


SALLIE WESTON THOMSON 
(1854-1922) 


Hello, I am Sallie Weston Thomson, wife of Dr. John Ferguson Thomson and daughter 
of William and Anna Johnston. My father was a master mechanic in the service of the B 
& O railroad. He was sent to Garrett in 1874. My mother and father are buried here. 

Excuse me a minute, I have not been feeling well. I just got back from Chicago, 
where my husband had an operation. He had a kidney infection. I had a couple of heart 
attacks in Chicago and another on the first day that I returned home. Oh, my, I think I am 
having another one — I had several at intervals recently. I am so worried about my 
husband and have had to care for him. 

Now, we will go forward a little bit.... Saturday, I walked to the B & O station to 
mail a letter. I had a bit of trouble and an automobile had to be called to take me home. I 
suffered greatly the next day but did improve during the next week....I left my bed and 
then I had another slight attack. The next day, I was privileged to have gotten to visit 
with my family and a friend. I even walked to my husband’s room to see him. That 
night I had my fatal heart attack....I told them to get help. My son and daughter were 
called but I never got to see them again on this earth. I was the first body to be placed in 
the new mausoleum. 

I wonder if people will remember me. I was at one time the district chairman of the 
Federation of Women’s clubs, Vice President and then President of the County chapter of 
the American Red Cross, President of the Ladies Aid Society and the Garrett Methodist 
church for many years, President of the Twentieth Century Club of Garrett, Worthy 
Matron of the Garrett chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star and a state office of this 
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order. I was a member of many other lodges. I don’t doubt that everyone I knew in these 
organizations are long gone. 

My husband was not told of my death right away. They were worried about his 
condition. After my death, he had another operation at the Garrett hospital. After two 
weeks in the hospital, he began to gain strength. In fact he was dressed and out of bed for 
a week. He was having troubles with HIS heart. Our son, Dr. John W. Thomson bid him 
good night on July 24, 1923. He slept peacefully and woke up just after 12. He said he 
felt quite well and when asked if he would like a glass of buttermilk, he said he thought 
he would. When it was offered it to him, he said he did not believe he wanted it. Those 
were his last words, he sat up in bed and then fell back upon his pillow dead. John was 
born in Canada in 1850, a member of a family of 14 children. He graduated from 
Michigan University in 1875 and took a post graduate course in Toronto. He began his 
practice in Ohio but soon heard about the new town of Garrett and decided to make a 
visit. He was so impressed with the two year old town that he decided to remain. He 
started a practice here, married me a couple of years later. He became a member of the B 
& O surgeons and for many years he attended most of the victims of accidents on the 
road. He was a member and a President of the Garrett School Board. He was a member 
of the Masonic order, Knights Templer, Apollo commandery, Methodist Espiscopal 
Church and President of the B & O Physicians and Surgeons. 

Our son, the doctor, attended the Morgan Park Academy in Chicago, took his 
Bachelor’s Degree at the University of Chicago and graduated M.D. from Rush Medical 
College. He carried on a practice in Garrett, except for the time he was in the army. He 
went in as a lieutenant in the Medical Corps and served until 1919. He became a surgeon 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, too. He married Margaret, daughter of George and 
Rosabelle Spencer of Garrett. We had a grandson, John Ferguson Thomson. Guess what 
he became? (A doctor — 3 generations!) My son was in a car accident, had an operation 
for appendicitis and died of a heart attack too. I hope my grandson watches his heart! 


WILLIAM AND MARY SCHUDEL 
William (1852-1909) Mary (1860-1909) 

I am Mary Harger Schudel and this is my husband, William Schudel. William was 
born in Switzerland and he, along with his parents emigrated to Fulton County Ohio in 
1865 where he later met me. We married in 1879 when I was 18 and William was 26. 
While in Fulton County, William was a farmer and a constable. He had a good job 
opportunity to work for the B. & O. so we moved here to the town of Garrett in 1889. He 
worked as a fireman and then engineer. He had an interest in the Interurban which came 
to Garrett in 1906. Notice the hat, it is from the Fort Wayne Wabash Valley line, formed 
in 1904, which was south of Fort Wayne and tied into the Toledo & Chicago Interurban 
Railway Company. So it is over 100 years old. (Jim Wells was wearing a hat he owned) 
William also for a time worked for a monument business. He always liked cemetery 
stones. (Pause) 

After becoming Marshall in 1902, he was a very dedicated officer. There were 
various accounts of the adventures he had put in the Fort Wayne Journal Gazette. One 
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such adventure: He captured a notorious bank robber in 1907 who had escaped the 
Michigan State Prison. Mr. Peverett, almost sounds like pervert doesn’t it?, was 
attempting to purchase dynamite at the hardware store of Coffinberry and Heinzerling. A 
local charge against him was the robbery of the Widmer saloon safe at Garrett which was 
blown by dynamite. It was said, that they might not be able to prove this but was able 
to prove that he was the escaped felon from Michigan. He tried to say his name was 
Albert Brown but was known to have gone by different aliases and was part of the 
infamous Lake Shore gang. I loved that they described my husband...saying he was an 
unassuming man, a man of deeds not words. This is true — sometimes he just doesn’t 
want to talk and share his feelings, which I guess was true for most men during our time 
together. 

In 1902, he was nominated by the democrats of Garrett for Marshal. His opponent 
gave him a close race, but William won the race by 14 votes. The next time he ran, after 
everyone saw the good job he did, he won by 250 votes. He was such a hard worker, and 
in addition to being a Marshall, he was also a street commissioner. In 1906, he gave up 
his duties as Marshall because of his health and it was obvious that his days on earth were 
few, a week before he passed away, he had sinking spells and his death did not come as a 
surprise to friends and family. Our poor children that were left (we had 4 orginally), lost 
me and 6 months later lost their father. My husband and I had been members of the Ben 
Hurs, Reformed Church, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman and Engineman and The 
Odd Fellows. 


CHRISTIAN UNION CEMETERY 


WAN KWN 


. Carrie Hammers (1858-1945) Roselyn Wells 
. Nettie Haynes Freed (1877-1916) Amanda Blackman 
. Peter Grogg (1820-1902) Jon Blackman 


Lydia Lockwood (d. 1876) Madeline McLaughlin 
Jacob Loutzenhiser (1860-1938) Dan Devine 


. John and Lydia Yarde (1840-1915) Wendy Kratzman 
- Jacob Brechbill (1832-1902) Sean Walker 


Sarah Covell (1825-1914) Sue Kratzman 
Margaret C. Kooken (1857-1924) Susan Bergdall/Jill 


. Mary Jane Brown (1860-1935) Jill Devine 

. Samuel D. “Denny” Johnston (1866-1947) Jake Devine 
. Ned Lewis Baker (1887-1909) Curt Devine 

. Elley Mitchell (d. 1916) Kelly Stecowski 

. Pluma Heinzerling (1885-1983) Darey Davidson 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN UNION CEMETERY 


Notice the variety of stones in here...the tablet stones are made of marble, there is a 
metal stone on the walk — it is white zinc which could have been ordered by catalog. 
There are monuments sculpted like trees and beautiful family mausoleums. Jacob 
Brechbill donated the ground on which Christian Union Church stands with the 
understanding that all denominations had a right to worship there. He then donated the 
land for the Christian Union Cemetery in 1888. The cemetery was incorporated in 1918. 
Later additional land was bought from the Walter Davidson farm, which was part of the 
original farm that Jacob owned. It was purchased in 1949 and opened in 1950. A second 
addition on the west side was opened in 1965. Somewhere here, anyone know where? — 
is Baby Haven....it is sad that they needed a special place for babies. The cemetery was 
suppose to have started in 1888, but there are burials in 1870 (Lydia Mountz, Nancy 
Ober) 1872 (George Lockwood) and 1876 (Lydia & Henry Lockwood). A long time ago, 
some people had private burial grounds or buried their loved ones somewhere on their 
farm. So maybe they would move them to a nicer, bigger cemetery like this one. 


Directions: Keyser Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, S°28 T°34N R°13E 
W°41 22.119' W085 09.316' 

This church cemetery is located one mile west of SR327. From SR8, go north 0.25 
mile on CR7. Cemetery is located on both sides CR7 (east & west) 


CAROLINE HAMMERS 


Hello, I am Caroline Lloyd Hammers, but you can call me Carrie. I married my 
husband Eddie in 1888 in Pennsylvania. I was divorced with two children and he was 
divorced after he left his wife and they had 3 children. We fell in love and lived a good 
life. The boys used to come to Garrett to see us. Eddie was an Engineer for the B & O. 
He worked on the trains in Pennsylvania just like my dad and my first husband. It was a 
life we both knew well and I was by his side. I trusted my Eddie. After he died, his first 
wife, Susan, was contacted by his niece who lived here in Garrett also. She found out 
about his accident (he was backed over by a train) and that I was to receive a settlement 
check from the railroad. She knew about me all those years but we nor Eddie had talked 
to her since before we got married. I paid off the house with the money and was helping 
my granddaughter, who had lived with us since she was 10. She was going to college 
and I was happy to receive this even though I hated why I received it. In court records, I 
testified that his first wife contacted me and said that she and Eddie were never divorced 
— WHAT? He always told me and others that they were and that he had his divorce 
papers somewhere upstairs. She said that if I didn’t give her a large amount of money 
that she would take me to court and drag my name through the mud. I said no, of course. 
I believed my husband. Susan came to DeKalb, with all kinds of witnesses and a pretty 
sharp lawyer. Thirty years before, she had signed a paper saying that she would not 
claim any more money for herself or her children. This was after she got a settlement 
from Edward. Well, she got it anyway. I lost the house as the house and funds were in 
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litigation and the taxes hadn’t been paid. I went to go live with my granddaughter and 
my great granddaughter said that I was a wonderful person, even though a little strict. I 
made cookies for them and sewed clothes for them and was the best grandmother that I 
could try to be. I did not like talking about this time period. It was drug through the 
courts and of course the newspaper. Eddie’s first wife came out smelling like a Rose. It 
was humiliating for me and I had a tendency to be a little shy anyway. But we are at 
peace now. 


NETTIE MAY HAYNES FREED 


Hello, my name is Nettie May Haynes Freed. I will begin my story with my 
grandfather, Samuel Haynes. They moved to DeKalb County in 1841, to a place they 
sometimes call the Husselman farm which was located about one mile north of Auburn. 
This is where my father, George was born. It is said that their family helped clear the 
land where the courthouse now sits. My father started to school when he was 13 and only 
used a Speller, Reader and Arithmetic books. He didn’t go to school very often as he was 
needed on the farm. When they were able to go to school, they went 4 or 5 at a time. 
They would take cornbread and pumpkin butter usually to eat and sometimes for a treat, 
cold pancakes. My grandparents on my mom’s side, were William and Barbara 
Eisenberg. He was a shoemaker in Lisbon, Indiana and they are both buried there. 

When my father and mother married in 1862, they lived with his dad in DeKalb and 
then they lived in Noble County. They had 2 boys and 2 girls and he drew a line in the 
bible saying, “That is my desired number, 2 sons and 2 daughters.”....1 am glad they did 
not stop having children as I was born later, in fact I was number 6. 

I married William Freed and we had one son, Melvin. I was kind of sickly for 17 
years, starting right after I had Melvin, and one day I needed to go to Sacred Heart 
Hospital. I passed away there on July 4, 1916 at the age of 39 years. I don’t think my 
dear husband or child did much celebrating that July 4. 

I heard he married my sister, Barbara, just under a year later. I understand, as she 
was a widow and needed someone too. Poor William, he lost her too, 7 years before he 
died. 


PETER GROGG 


Hello, ladies and gentleman. I am Peter Grogg, the youngest son of Solomon and Mary 
Snyder Grogg. In 1849, I moved from Stark County Ohio, and bought 160 acres in 
Richland Township. Our land was wild and uncultivated but my wife, Eliza Smith 
Grogg, worked hard and looked forward to the time when we would have a home and the 
accompanying comforts. Our farm later grew to 320 acres. We had nine children, Amy 
Ann, Benjamin Smith, Lucinda, Jacob, James, Mary, Daniel, Ellen and Elmer Ellsworth. 
Our poor Amy Ann, was born in 1847 and died in 1865 when she was only 18. Our last 
child was born the same year that she died. That was a very happy event, the birth of 
Elmer but it was so sad about Amy Ann. We missed her a lot, all of our remaining lives. 
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When we came to DeKalb County, my wife, held our first born son, Benjamin, when 
he was just a babe in 1849. We joined the English Reformed Church of Tamarack but we 
helped build churches in Waterloo and Fairfield Township. We then joined Sixteen 
Lutheran Church and were eventually buried in Christian Union Cemetery. 

I passed away in 1902 and my wife, Eliza died in 1911. We had a very long life but 
both of us counted our blessings and tried not to complain about the bad things in our life. 
My father died in 1841 and in 1860, my mother was living with us, helping with the 
grandchildren. Here is my father’s gravestone. 

Oh, I want to tell you a little about our son, Benjamin. I don’t know where he got his 
daredevil tendencies. Before we passed away, he made the round trip from DeKalb 
County to the Pacific coast four times. He has been in every state (at that time) west of 
the Mississippi River and has traveled the whole length of Canada from Detroit to 
Vancouver, spending time in mining and logging camps. In these years of travel he met 
accident and adventure. One time he was confined in a hospital at Santa Fe, New Mexico 
for 84 days. On another occasion he undertook the dangerous task of crossing the 
Columbia River on thin ice in order to carry a telegram to a family announcing the death 
of a soldier son in the barracks of Vancouver, being the only man to volunteer for this 
hazardous mission. He succeeded in crossing the cracking ice on Norwegian snow shoes, 
but had to remain at his destination for a week on account of the breaking ice. He then 
returned by means of a row boat...... We sure enjoyed his stories! 


LYDIA LOCKWOOD 
d. Nov. 1, 1876 


Hello. I am Lydia Lockwood, daughter of Charles and Elizabeth Beard Lockwood 
and granddaughter of George and Susanna Snyder Beard. My grandparents came to 
DeKalb County and bought 160 acres at the corner of State Rd. 327 and County Rd. 40, 
which I have heard is still in the family. George, my grandfather, built a log house on the 
land. He later built a two story house close to the log house. Another thing he was really 
good at was building coffins. The coffins were made of walnut lumber. Two of his 
daughters and my aunts, Marrietta and Henrietta (twins), polished the coffins with 
beeswax and a hot iron. They also lined the interiors of the coffins. I am sure they built 
a coffin for me. 

I am a little sad that I had such a short life on earth. I had a sister, Cora, that was 
born in 1867. I was born in 1868. George was born in 1870. Henry was born in 1875. 
And I had a brother, Walter, born in 1876. I met and played with all of them for a short 
while. Poor George died at the age of 2, four years before me. Henry died about a month 
before me. What did I die from? I am not sure. Kids don’t always pay attention to 
things like that. Since I lost a brother just one month before I died, I might have had a 
disease or it could have been something foolish that I had done, not too long before. 

I loved my grandparents and would hang around their house a lot. My grandpa, 
George Beard, was building a staircase and I was playing. Unfortunately, I was not 
careful and Grandpa hadn’t put the banister up yet. And I fell off the stairs at the top part 
but I did not die right away. I am sure it was painful for my parents to have lost my two 
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brothers and me so young. My Grandpa Beard would say that we came from good 
Scottish Stock...1 wonder what that meant? 


JACOB S. LOUTZENHISER 
Jacob (1860-1938) Ada (1869-1925) 


I am Jacob, son of William and Caroline Palmer Loutzenhiser. I think I was named 
after my grandfather, Jacob Palmer, who is buried at Sixteen Cemetery. He has that really 
nice tree gravemarker toward the front. He was a really interesting person, I have been 
told. He was a gunsmith. His father enlisted in the War of 1812 and died from illness. 
My grandfather was then raised by HIS grandfather, a gunsmith and farmer. Grandfather, 
Jacob, was a genius when it came to guns and a few lucky people still have some that he 
had carved. I had 9 brothers and sisters. 

My brother, poor Eli is buried here too. He died of lockjaw when he was only 36. He 
was working at our dad’s sawmill when his hand came in contact with a saw, severing 
two fingers, and mangled two more. There was also a big gash across the back of his 
hand. Apparently he was healing ok and even went to the city on a Saturday night, then 
that night, they noticed that he had blood poisoning and his jaws set the next day. His 
condition grew worse and he was the first of us that passed away. My parents and all the 
rest of us were devastated. 

I married Ada Treesh in 1858 and we had eleven children. When I died, my children 
were all still living. Isn’t that remarkable for the times? Without immunizations like you 
have now, we were very very lucky! Oh, I forgot to say that I worked for the B & O 
railroad, like so many of us in the area. 


JOHN AND LYDIA HOUSER YARDE 
Lydia (1840-1915) John (1836-1900) 


My name is Lydia Houser Yarde. I was born in Wayne County, Ohio in 1840 to 
David and Rebecca Houser. I was 18 when I married my husband, John. He was born in 
Devonshire, England. I loved his accent, even though he said he didn’t have one. We 
became the parents of six children, Martha Imler, Frank, David, Nettie Kelham, Henry 
and Bertha Grogg. 

John, my husband, was the son of John and Mary Symonds Yarde. They are buried 
here. My husband’s early years were spent in school and before he was sixteen, he had 
taught seventeen months. He taught school for a total of 35 years, except for a year and a 
half that he was in the grocery business. We also owned 280 acres of fine land and were 
very proud of that. My son, Henry, helped build up our farm and also had a farm 
adjoining the home place. Henry is also very proud of the results of the hard work he did. 
Let me describe his home. It is brick, slate roofed and has observatory tower and the 
surroundings are in harmony with the character of the house. He had a well kept hedge 
along the front of the farm, rows of evergreen trees other tasteful improvements giving 
the place an air of prosperity and cheer. We have a lot of descendants in the Garrett area. 
I hope they appreciated us! 
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JACOB BRECHBILL 
Jacob 1832-1902 Sarah 1839- 1908 
Martin1860-1890 Colonia “Lonie” 1858-1893 (just pointing at this one) 


Hello, Iam Jacob Brechbill. I married my wife, Sarah Ober in 1859, and in 1864, we 
packed up everything and came to DeKalb County. We bought eighty acres. Later we 
bought eight more and then another 40 acres...we ended up with 370 acres. Just a small 
farm. I learned the trade of shingle making and along with farming, it kept me pretty 
busy! We had eight children: John, Nancy Shirk, Elizabeth Davidson, Sarah Wagner, 
Mary Yarde, Martin, and twins Francis and Claude who died when they were infants. 

Let me tell you about my son, Martin. Martin worked on the B & O. He married 
Colonia “Lonie” Smith and had four children. He died at the age of 30, in 1890, after he 
contracted typhoid fever while visiting his sister, Nancy, in Kansas. Three years later, his 
wife, Lonia died, also of typhoid fever. Their monument represents a tree that has been 
stripped of its branches and broken off in the middle of the trunk, a symbol of life that 
ended in its prime. 


SARAH COVELL 
-1914 


Oh my, what a nice group! My name is Sarah Covell. My parents were John and 
Grace Webb and I came to America, from England, when I was only 7. We lived in the 
east and moved to Michigan where, in 1841, I married my husband, Lewis. We had four 
children, Elizabeth, who died as an infant. Seymour who now lives in Fort Wayne. 
Hiram lives in Minneapolis, Minnesota. And my wonderful daughter, Clara Baker, who 
noticed me sitting in my chair sewing by hand. I loved to sew and was very proud of my 
work. Some called my pieces very pretty and I was happiest with a thimble on my finger. 
On this day, though, my 89 year old heart just stopped beating and my daughter saw my 
head droop to one side. I couldn’t have asked for a better way to go, in peace and doing 
what I enjoyed most. Don’t be sad for me, I got to see my husband again — we were 
married more than 61 years, you know before I passed on that day. He was a very 
prominent lawyer in Garrett, when it first became a town. We moved from Kendallville 
in 1875 and we brought some dry goods and clothing which we first placed in Bicknell’s 
pioneer drug store until, Lewis, had a building ready on Cowen Street. 


MARGARET C. KOOKEN 
(1857-1924) 


I am Mrs. Margaret Kooken, a native of Pikeville, Ohio and I married John Henry 
Kooken when I was 17. That is pretty much unheard of nowadays isn’t it? We had four 
children, Fannie, Don, Rolla and Lola and lived where the Clipper office was for a time. 
We later moved to the corner of Randolph and King streets where Moore’s restaurant was 
located later and finally in 1879, we moved to Altona. Lola joined the Lord on April 16, 
1895 at the early age of 16. John, my husband was a brakeman for the B & O railroad. 
He then became a ticket agent and then moved up to the position of timekeeper of 
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maintenance of way department. In 1909, we moved to a farm near Ligonier where we 
remained until 1912, when we located to a farm in Virginia. After four years, he opened 
up a general store in Altona. After I died, he sold the store to Rolla, and opened a store in 
Angola, which he operated up to two months before he died in 1927. 

I always thought my husband was a busy man but my son, Rolla, was much busier. 
He worked on a B & O dining car and then became night ticket, freight and express agent 
at Garrett. He worked in the ticket office at the grand Central station in Chicago, then got 
employment in the offices of the Illinois Steel company, advancing to department clerk, 
then chief clerk, the mill foreman and then was night superintendant until the mill closed 
in 1910. He then went to Virginia, where he was in charge of the lumber company and 
after two years went to northwest Canada, where he was employed on the Canadian 
Pacific railroad. My brave son came back to Altona, just so he could enlist in the army in 
1917 but was turned down because of defective teeth, eyesight and an injured foot. I 
thought he was perfect. He then decided to work on the Pennsylvania railroad but then 
decided to come back and buy out our store. He got married in 1917 and because of the 
illness of his wife, they went to Virginia and then to Florida. He dealt in real estate in 
Florida and Alabama. Because I got sick in 1924, he returned to his hometown. ..... Just 
for me..... After I passed, he came back and took over his business in Altona and ran the 
Standard gas station. He also engaged in real estate in this section of the state and 
Louisiana, making almost yearly trips to take care of his affairs there. That boy certainly 
never let the grass grow under his feet. 


MARY JANE BROWN 
Fail va be pe 


I am Mary Jane Hathaway Brown. Let me tell you about my dad, Albert Hathaway. 
At the age of 13 he came from Ohio to Indiana, his father driving ox teams through the 
woods with his wife and eleven children! He lived on the same farm for 73 years but had 
not been able to do much the last 42 years of his life due to an injury. He and my mother, 
Phoebe Hawk, were married on Christmas day in 1854 and they had eight daughters and 
five sons. Our home was a very lively one. My sister, Anna Houser, had eleven children 
but my husband, Abraham Brown and I only had 5. We had to get a little extra 
excitement in so we had twins, Carl and Harl. We also had 3 older girls before the twins 
came along. My sweet Addie died when she was only 2 though. My two other girls, 
Maudie and Phoebe enjoyed helping us spoil our twin boys. They were typical boys and 
into everything! They were a good help to us later though. First my oldest daughter 
died at the age of 39 in 1888, then my husband died in 1900, my mom in 1907 and my 
dad in 1914. So many deaths of my loved ones! Where did the years go? I died in 1935. 
I heard all my surviving children passed away in the same year, 1951 — Isn’t that strange? 
One was 61, and two were 59. 

Let me tell you about some of my ancestors. My grandparents were Dr. Nathan 
Hathaway and Hannah Hamilton. Grandma Hathaway is buried in Sixteen cemetery but I 
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do not know where Grandpa Hathaway is buried. Genealogy is so great — I can trace my 
ancestor back to Nicholas Hathaway who was born in 1595. 


SAMUEL D. JOHNSTON 
1866-1947 


I am Samuel, S.D. or Denny Johnston. I was born in Salem Township, Steuben 
County in 1866. My wife, Ella Mellinday and I were married in 1895, and we had Paul, 
Pauline, Buford, Burnadetta and Julia. 

As a young man, I engaged in the livery business in Auburn and located in Garrett in 
1896. The stable that I bought from John Paul, was located on the east side of Randolph 
Street just north of Quincy. It was destroyed by fire in 1897. I then had a brick stable 
erected on Quincy street, just east of Randolph in Garrett. I later conducted my livery 
business in a building on the west side of Randolph street just south of Keyser. Some 
years later, I replaced the frame building with a brick structure and it was later occupied 
by Glenn E. Nicolai & Co.’s garage. Do you remember it? In 1908, Mrs. Johnston and 
T.C. Little became partners in the hardware business, later known as Little’s hardware. A 
year later, I returned to the livery business and later operated a garage in the same 
building. I owned that building, the rest of my life. I served as county auditor for a time 
and then went into the insurance business. I got sick and my son-in-law and daughter 
took over. I died in 1947, seven years after my wife. 


NED LEWIS BAKER 


My name is Ned Lewis Baker and I was 19 years old when I died. I had a promising 
future waiting for me and I enjoyed going to college at Bloomington. I wanted to be a 
lawyer and was able to attend for two years, until I just got too sick to go anymore. 
Tuberculosis was the disease that got me! My grandfather, William Baker died of that 
disease too but back then, in the old days, they called it consumption. He was Garrett’s 
first Public School Principal and was a Civil war veteran. My great uncle, Tim Baker, 
was the first mayor in Kendallville. 

Another great-uncle, Matthew Mott, was a lawyer and he wrote a book on The 
History of the Regulators in 1859. Your former county historian, John Martin Smith, 
often quoted from this book. Oh, and should I mention that my great grandfather, 
Alpheus Baker is quoted as saying that he lost three horses the morning after he arrived in 
Noble County in 1836. Because of this, the family was reduced to extreme want, and 
suffered much for the comforts of life. It was very good that they formed various groups 
to go after those horse thieves! 

My beloved mother’s name was Etta. My father was Irverne L.C. Baker, who joined 
me here in 1948. He was a retired engineer from the B. & O. railroad and was married 
totally 3 times. I never got a chance to get married. 
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ELLEY (MRS. JOHN) MITCHELL 
d. 1916 


My name is Mrs. John Mitchell but you can call me Elley. I lived in Garrett for 40 
years, my husband worked for — can you guess? The B. & O. He was one of the first 
locomotive engineers on the Chicago division and worked for them many years. 

Have you ever been sick but hated to complain about it? I was feeling bad for several 
months and I didn’t even tell my husband about it. One Saturday in 1916, I was doing 
my usual housework, including baking and in the evening, I decided to take a walk with a 
friend of mine, Mrs. Clyde Grogg, and we went to a picture show. We had a good time 
and enjoyed the show. I was in such a good mood and we started walking back about 9 
o’clock. That is late for me. At the Randolph street crossing of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
we had to wait to go across the tracks. Wow, was there a lot of smoke! I started 
coughing and coughing and couldn’t stop. We kept walking but I got weaker and 
weaker. My friend and neighbor offered to stop so I could rest but I wanted to go home. 
I was so tired by then and so I sat down while my friend called my husband. My husband 
helped me into the house but I wanted to stay on the porch where there was fresh air. I 
was still having trouble breathing. He decided to pick me up and carry me and I only 
lived a few moments more. My daughter, Mrs. Clyde A. Bowden, lived only one door 
away, was told to come over quickly but I was gone before she got here. I would have 
liked to have said goodbye to her. They had called a doctor but it was too late. The 
doctor declared that I had heart disease and it was complicated with edema of the lungs. 

We had a total of 3 children. One son, Harrison, died many years before I did. My 
son, William lived in Pennsylvania. 

They took my body to the mausoleum in Woodlawn and then it was transferred to 
this mausoleum. Hmm...I just realized my husband married a woman, Emma...did he 
not want to have our pillowcases restitched so he married someone with the same first 
initial? Hmmmm. 


PLUMA HEINZERLING 
1885-1983 


I am Pluma Heinzerling, daughter of John and Emma Strouse Conley and proud 
wife of Carl Herman Heinzerling. I was a housewife in every sense of the word but I also 
helped my husband in the Heinzerling Hardware. I also collected bills for one of the first 
telephone companies owned by the Van Fleet family. I made my rounds with a horse and 
buggy. When I passed away in 1983, I was the oldest member of both the Garrett United 
Methodist Church and the Harmony Chapter of the Order of Eastern Star. 

Now, why was I proud of my husband? He was a great father to our only son, Harry 
and an excellent grandfather to our grandchildren. Gretel Smith remembers him being an 
avid sportsman, organizing local hunting and shooting events. He was national champion 
in amateur trap shooting contests. He even had unusual caged birds in his backyard and 
one time even brought a burro home with him. He took her and Katrina for a ride on that 
burro in a parade in the DeKalb County Fair at Auburn. It acted like a typical burro and 
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got bored fast and kept going slower and slower until they were really behind everyone 
else. Being an occasional smoker, Carl reached into his pocket and brought out tobacco 
which he tempted the burro with. The burro cooperated and the grandkids thought that 
was hilarious! 

Business wise he was wonderful too. We owned a cottage at Lake Wawasee and he 
and his neighbors and friends invented and tested wooden fishing lures. Three of them, 
Carl, George Schulthess and Henry Dills, started Creek Chub Bait Company. It became 
one of the premier lure companies of the world, and owned many patents for innovations 
in manufacture and painting. They are extremely collectable! Carl worked in a tinshop 
when he was in his teens. Then he worked in the first hardware store in Garrett. After 
changing ownership a few times, he became a partner and then sole owner. He was in so 
many clubs and organizations, well, I just can’t name them all. 

I lost my husband after he had his gall bladder removed. He became ill and then he 
seemed to get better so we continued on for our winter vacation to Fort Lauderdale. His 
side kept hurting and was advised to come back to Indiana where he went straight to the 
hospital. He had a duodenal ulcer and it had ruptured. He had the operation, seemed to 
rally and then he left us to join our heavenly father. I missed my husband until I died. 


CORUNNA CEMETERY 
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The original name of this cemetery was the Cedar Creek Burial Ground and was 
plotted in 1865. It was changed to Corunna Cemetery in 1895. In 1938, the cemetery 
was replotted and a new map was drawn up and there are approximately 950 persons 
buried here, with about 45 veterans. Dimmick Harding, along with Jonas C. Stockwell 
and Erastus Caulkin purchased the ground for twenty dollars. Three generations out of 
four have taken care of the cemetery — Dimmick, grandson Vern, and greatgrandson 
Forrest Harding. In 1930, a person burned the tool house and wrecked 64 monuments 
and they were prosecuted. David Harding, a direct descendant of Dimmick Harding, is 
rereading the stones for the DeKalb County Indiana Genealogy Society. 


Directions: Richland Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, S°9 T°34N R°12E 41 
25'10"N 85 08'50"W 

From the town of Corunna, take SR327 south about 0.4 miles past (south of) CR28. 
The public cemetery is located on the west side of the road. 
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Thanks to David Harding for history, map, etc. 


1. 
JOHN & ELSIE FINCH 
John (1811-1889 ) Elsie (1819-1897) 


John Finch was born in New York and he and his family moved to Ohio where he 
met his future wife, Elsie Beagle and they were married in 1840. They lived for a time in 
Kendallville, Indiana where he was the first wagon maker there. John and Elsie buried 
two children in the old Kendallville cemetery, ages 3 and 4 which had to have been 
heartbreaking. Like most couples, they must have had some other hard times in their 
marriage, as they are shown filing for divorce in 1865. They were living together by 
1870, so all must have worked out in the end. John and Elsie moved to Corunna, where 
John had a repair shop, ran a wagon maker business and also became a Justice of the 
Peace. One of their sons, James helped his father in the wagon maker business in 
Corunna and later was a farmer and livestock buyer. When James was small, his parents 
would go to Rome City often. As an adult, James and his family, owned a cottage there. 
While staying there, he would drive back and forth to Corunna, mowing the grass there. 
His wife asked him to check on the sauerkraut while in Corunna and he remarked that 
sauerkraut always smelled spoiled to him so how could he tell if it was spoiled or not! 
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Frank Finch, a grandson of John and Elsie’s, a son of James’, against family wishes 
studied at the Art Institute and Academy of Art in Chicago and became a famous political 
cartoonist and worked at many different newspapers around the country. Frank was also 
a chalk talk artist. 


From the 1987 DeKalb County 


History Book by John Martin S1 ith 
and Troas Wise. 


John and Elsie Finch 


is 
JAMES & REBECCA SLAYMAN STONEBRAKER 
James (1845-1924) Rebecca (1847-1907) 


James Stonebraker moved, with his parents to Fairfield Township in 1850, one of the 
early DeKalb County Pioneers. James lost both his parents when he was but a child and 
had to go live with strangers, working for his room and board but still attending school. 
He and his brother, John, both fought in the civil war and both were injured, where they 
could not do active duty for a period of time, spending time in the hospital. Not too much 
stopped this man — his residence on the farm farm, was destroyed by fire in 1881 but 
instead of giving up, he built a large two-story residence with all modern improvements, 
one of the finest homes in the township. Rebecca, was a loyal wife and mother. James 
and Rebecca had 3 children. Rebecca died in 1907 at the age of 60. James at the age of 
79, decided to go to Butler with friends and they stopped for directions. Hs friends 
drove away after James went inside. James became disoriented and went into a closet, 
sat down and died. It was only a half hour when his friends came back and after 
searching, found him. Dr. Fanning of Butler said he had treated James about 5 years for a 
bad heart. 

Here is a picture of his grandson, Willard and Willard’s wife, Gladys. Willard was 
township trustee for a time and Gladys was an active part of the community, helping at 
her church, Pleasant Chapel Church of the Brethren. At the age of 80, she became part of 
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the Executive Committee of the Y uth Club, made gifts for the Preschool there and was 
an active member of the Ladies Aid. 
Here is a picture of his James’ grandfather, John Stonebraker. (check the internet) 


Willard and Gladys Stonebraker 


3. 
NELSON & SARAH ANN COBLER GRIFFITH 
Nelson (1. 12-1893) Sarah (1818-1901) 


Nelson Griffith is a descendant of William I of Wales who came to America in 1682 
and was a Quaker. William I lived to be 105 years old. Nelson married Sarah Ann 
Cobler. Nelson served as a 3 year apprenticeship in a woolen factory and served 4 years 
as a Journeyman in Ohio. He became a farmer in Indiana and served as a county 
commissioner for 3 years. Nelson and Sarah had 10 children including a set of twins. A 
son, David, died in 1878 at the age of 17 on the Lake Shore Railroad, falling asleep with 
friends after riding to Kendallville on the train for a spree. In the paper, they reported, 
“The bare recital of the above facts is a stronger lecture on temperance than could be 
made by the most eloquent tongue in the country. It should be heeded by all, but more 
especially by the young men who frequent our villages and who mistakenly think it 
indicates manliness in them to let whisky steal away their brains. 

A grandson, George, was a member of the Corunna Greens, a baseball club, and was 
on his way back from a ballgame in 1911. The boys were driving home in a three seated 
carriage and the driver, not seeing a train started to cross. He saw the train and whipped 
the horses, and would have succeeded to get everyone across but George and a friend 
jumped. George jumped in front of the train and was instantly killed; everyone else 
survived. I am sure that trains were not a favorite of Nelson’s with all the tragedy in his 
family. 


4. 
LEWIS DUWERT BRITTON & MARTHA McCAGUE BRITTON 
Lewis (1820-1889) Martha (1822-1904) 
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In 1843, Lewis Britton married Martha, daughter of James and Elizabeth England 
McCague. They moved here in 1850 as many of Martha’s family had already migrated 
here to this beautiful area that they grew to love. Lewis and Martha lost a baby in Ohio 
and two of their young children are buried here, a 3 year old daughter and a 2 year old 
son. One of their children, Elizabeth married Moses Willis, a well known Civil War 
soldier. 

Lewis taught at Shower’s Corners School for a time and tried very hard to keep pace 
with progress. At different times, he was a township trustee, Justice of the Peace, 
superintendent of the Corunna United Brethren Church and was elected to the state 
legislature in 1868 and 1870 on the Democratic ticket. He and his lovely wife were kind 
to everyone and tried to help neighbors and friends when they could. They also had 
children, Frank, Minnie Kline Franks who divorced her first husband in 1877, Nettie 
Riley and Rosa Husselman. Lewis died in 1889, and it was said that “His life went out in 
the evening tide, at the close of the day, like the setting of the sun.” Martha died at the 
home of her daughter, Minnie, at the age of 82 years. 


5. 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE & VESTA (TEXTER) GRAHAM 
William (1880-1963) Vesta (1886-1976) 


William Graham was the son of Emily Elizabeth Lawrence and James Solam Graham. 
William’s mother, Emily, took considerable pride that she was a direct descendant of 
Stephen Hopkins who came over on the Mayflower. William, through his mother, was 
also descended from a Revolutionary soldier. In 1907, William married Vesta Texter 
and due to land being hard to get in 1908, they moved to New Mexico. Several families 
from DeKalb County moved to the New Mexico territory because they needed at least 
350,000 people living there before it could become a state. They offered 160 acres if you 
surveyed the acreage and lived on it for 5 years. This was a challenge as there were few 
trees and sand was everywhere so they took tents to live in at the beginning. There was 
so much sand, the settlers said that when they made pancakes, there was as much sand in 
them as flour! The sand drifted in a manner similar to snow and had to be shoveled away 
from doors and gates. 

Most everyone had to take other jobs as the farm didn’t produce much and almost 
everything had to be bought. Water was bought for 10 cents a barrel and they had to 
travel two miles to obtain it. Everyone eventually came back to DeKalb County and 
William operated a cider mill and became a grocery man in Auburn. One of their nine 
children, John Graham, became a sheriff in DeKalb County. 
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6. 
ORRIS & (MARTHA) TROAS WISE 
Orris (1907-1986) Troas (1908-2000) 

The Wise and May families have long been prominent in the area. Mrs. Wise’s 
father moved to Corunna when he bought the telephone exchange. He named his 
daughter, Troas, after the Greek city in the Bible of that name. Some wanted to name the 
baby June May, but Mr. May said he would not “start a child backwards.” 

Troas Wise was an important part of DeKalb County History, and was editor of the 
1987 DeKalb County Family Hi tory Book. Troas graduated from MclIntosh High 
School in 1926 and attended Hillsdale College and Indiana University. She was a 
member of many organizations in DeKalb County including the DAR, Minerva Club, 
Quester Club, and taught for five years at Ashley High School. Orris was very nterested 
in Corunna, where he lived with his parents for 23 years. He graduated from Auburn 
High School and attended Purdue and Ball State Colleges. He went into the Electrical 
Sales and Contracting business in Auburn until 1941, where he entered the Signal Corps 
of the Army as a radio engineer. After the war, he worked in civilian life until he 
returned to Civil Service, this time with the Navy. His hobbies were amateur radio, 
sports and travelling. They lived in Iowa for a time, until they returned to DeKalb 
County to care for Troas’ elderly parents and her sister. 

Mr. Wise—a one-man Corunna Chamber of Commerce—at one time h d begun 
writing letters trying to draw more industry to Corunna. Although Corunna could offer a 
factory neither city sewers, city water or natural gas, it has an excellent work force, cheap 
electricity through Northern Indiana Public Service Co., excellent transportation via the 
main line of the Penn-Central or U.S. 6 and no racial tensions or other problems 
connected with big cities. 

Mr. Wise owned nearly 80 acres on the north side of U.S.6 and he would have given 
some of this land free to the right kind of company. If a company needed access to the 
Penn-Central line, there is some land available west of his site on the south side of U.S.6. 
His efforts were not very successful but he was passionate about trying to help his 
hometown 


Mr. and Mrs. Orris Wise 
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1f 
HARDING FAMILY 
Forrest (1890-1972 ) Mary (1891-1966) 
Submitted and researched by David & Danice Harding 


When Forrest Harding was 21, he began helping his father, Vern with the 
maintenance of the Corunna Cemetery. Forrest and his father, Vern, planted all these tall 
evergreens in 1931. The Hardings from this area are descended from Capt Stephen 
Harding, a GGGgrandfather who was the 5" Great Grandfather of Warren Harding, 
former President of the United States. Capt. Stephen Harding was in the Revolutionary 
War and two of his sons were scalped by the Indians during this time of trouble. 

Forrest farmed his great grandfather, Dimmick Harding’s farm. He also was 
formerly employed in the insurance and income tax business. Solomon, Forrest’s father 
was a farmer and veterinary surgeon. Forrest married Mary Jane Boren and had two 
children. 

Mary, a sister of Forrest, died when she was only 6. She is shown in this picture 
with Forrest and his parents, Belle nd Vern. 

The Harding family farm passed down though generation to generation. Imagine the 
surprise of the original homesteaders if they could have seen into the future — the farm 
being plowed by horses and plow at that time — being farmed by modern tractors and 
equipment. Instead of going to town in a horse and buggy, they would drive to town in a 
car in mere minutes 


THE HARDING FAMILY—1901 
Belle, Forrest, Mary, Vern 
(M: ry died shortly after this picture 
was taken) 
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8. 
SYLVESTER “JAY” & DESSIE ZONKER 
Jay (1888-1962) Dessie (1889-1972) 


The Zonker family was a very important part of Corunna history. Jay was a 
groceryman and poultry dealer in Corunna for 42 years after moving from Noble County. 
His father and mother, William and Mildred Harding Zonker owned a hardware store in 
Corunna. William, Jay’s father, was quoted in the 1915 paper saying, “Bill Zonker sez 
that if you vant to pincha da fruat, please pincha the coconuts. He also says that coconuts 
are south Merican taters with hair on.” Jay’s uncle, Edward, bought the Raber Hardware 
and ran a roller skating rink and dance hall, which was very popular in the town. Jay’s 
grandfather, Anthony Zonker, was a pioneer farmer in Fairfield township, arriving in 
1840 and was a very hard worker, building a home later, that was the most expensive 
home in DeKalb County, north of Corunna. 

Dessie, Jay’s wife, was the daughter of Miles and Arminda “Minnie” Hathaway and 
Dessie and Jay had three children, Leverne Anderson, Mrs. Marvel Shultz and Sylvester. 


9. 
HUGH A. THOMAS 
1896-1911 


A Fair Flower Plucked From The Thomas Home,” blared the headlines March 2, 1911 
upon the death of 14 year old Hugh Thomas, son of Miles and Vesta Thomas. Hugh’s 
father owned a large lumber company in Corunna, was a teacher for eight years, engaged 
in the banking business, and ran the Telephone exchange after being instrumental in 
getting it to Corunna. Corunna was a booming town during Hugh’s lifetime and people 
came from neighboring counties to shop here! 

Hugh was a Christian, getting baptized at the age of 11 and was usually very 
responsible. The local telephone exchange, was located at the rear of his father’s 
hardware store so knowing Hugh was a responsible lad, the usual night operator wanting 
the night off, asked Hugh to take care of the exchange. Hugh, invited two friends to stay 
with him all night, probably so he could stay awake easier. They talked into the wee 
hours of the night, and started playing with revolvers that were kept there for emergency 
purposes. The lads extracted the cartridges and were snapping the triggers with the guns 
pointed at each other for some time. After, Hugh got bored, he replaced the cartridges 
and one of the other boys, not realizing that Hugh had put the bullets back in, grabbed the 
gun and pointed it at Hugh and pulled the trigger. The boy, horrified, watched Hugh fall, 
shot in the head. His mother came running and held her son in her arms as he died. She 
wrote a poem about Hugh, her beloved son. 
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10. 
DR. FAIRFIELD & HATTIE HELMER SNYDER 
Fairfield (1840-1911) Hattie (1860-1899) 


Fairfield Snyder was a well respected doctor and surgeon in Corunna for many years 
and he married Hattie in 1896. This was the 2™ marriage for both as Fairfield’s wife, 
Calista, died in 1895 and Hattie divorced her husband in 1892. Fairfield lost his Ps wife, 
Hattie, about 4 years after they married and he felt very frustrated and upset that he could 
not save either of his wives from sickness and death. He started drinking heavily and 
married again, this time, to his housekeeper. Remember, during this time, single women 
did not live with men without the benefit of marriage. With the drinking and anger inside 
of him, this marriage soon ended in divorce. 

He got married for the fourth time to Ella Fisher from Waterloo, after he was 
threatened with having his son, Herbert being taken away from him. To discourage this 
from happening, he sent Hugh away to relatives in the east. He worked at stopping 
drinking and that is when he married Ella. Ella, had been engaged to a minister in 
Waterloo who was a widower and he dumped her and before the date that he had set for 
Ella’s and his marriage, he married another. She sued him for breach of contract and 
received a settlement but you can imagine the humiliation that Ella went through. Ella 
had suffered physically since the age of 14 from a rolling skating accident and the 
minister didn’t just dump her, he also talked really bad about her compounding the hurt. 
Fairfield and Ella had two good years together and then because of his drinking and 
getting the Grippe, he began having hallucinations and began hearing voices. He even 
thought people were robbing him and he started to treat his son bad. _ Ella petitioned the 
court to send him away to a mental institution where he died a short time later. 
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EDDY CEMETERY 


Directions: Troy Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, S°6 T°35N R°15E 41 
31'28"N 84 51'08'""W 

From Butler, drive one mile east on US6 to CRI17 and turn north. Continue 
northbound for five miles to CR4A. The public cemetery is located 0.25 mile east. From 
SR1, go 1.1 miles southeast on R4A. Cemetery is just east of CR71 intersection, 
located on north side of road. 


History: 
From "History of DeKalb County Cemeteries" by Dorothy A. Ditmars, April 18, 1924. 

This only cemetery of Troy Township lies in the northwest corner of Troy township, 
one mile south of Steuben county line. 

The land formerly was taken from the Willard Eddy farm. One acre of ground was 
purchased from George Skinner by Simeon Aldrich and laid out in lots, which were sold 
at one dollar each. This was probably about 1830. There are stones there that record as 
far back as 1839. 

This cemetery has been expanded on three sides, until at present it probably contains 
about three acres. It was incorporated and given the name of Eddy graveyard. Many of 
the lots have only one or two graves on, as in the early days the people were transient and 
moved away. 

Some prominent people buried here are John Houlton (first settler in DeKalb County) 
many of the Haswells', Bruners', Brooks', Aldrich's, and Jackman's. 

The preceding account was given by Mr. Willard Eddy of Troy township who is still 
living. 


1. Matthew Houlton 1851-1922 Jon Blackman 
2. Hattie Hanes Aldrich (1863-1955) Amanda Blackman 
3. Jemima Learned (1818-1882) Roselyn Wells 
4. Rebecca Rosenberry 1841-1926 Amanda Blackman? 
5. John K. Slentz 1838-1934 Curt Devine 
6. Willard Eddy Jr. 1855-1935 Jim Wells? 
7. Elva Everetts Rensh Jill Devine 
(talking abt. Grandfather, Asa Philander Haynes) 
8. Jacob Brunner 1837-1919 Mark Deihf 
9. Simeon Aldrich — 1777-1860 Jill’s person Curt Devine? 
10. Gilbert Charles Everetts (1818-1874) Wendy Kratzman 
By granddau. Mary Gertrude Everetts Campbell 
11. Sabrina Aldrich Sue Kratzman 
12. Elizabeth Rosenberry Allwood (1827-1902) Roselyn Wells 
13. John Houlton (1804-1875) Sean Walker 
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County Koad Ya 


1. 
MATTHEW KILGORE HOULTON 
1851-1921 

I am Matthew, born in 1851 to John and Nancy Lewis Houlton. My father was the 
first settler in DeKalb County and I was born in the log cabin built by my father in 1833. 
I raised hogs and cattle and farmed when I was younger. I married Marietta Case in 
Michigan. We had two children Rinaldo and Jink J. (named for the song, “Captain 
Jink’s”) The song was popular about 1868, especially in vaudeville. Here is copy of 
it...it is rather catchy. 


Captin’ Jinks of the Horse Marines 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. 
I feed my horse on corn and beans. 
And sport young ladies in their teens 
Tho’ a Captain in the Army. 
I teach the ladies how to dance, 
how to dance, how to dance. 
I teach the ladies how to dance. 
For I’m the pet of the Army. 
I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. 
I feed my horse on corn and beans. 
And often live beyond my means. 
Tho’ a Captain in the Army! 


In the 1880’s, we operated the M.K. Houlton circus, traveling by wagon to Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio, presenting a varied program performed in a large tent. My wife, 
sons and brother directed the orchestra and challenge band. Our group advertised as “An 
amusement organization without parallel, coming on its own special wagon train and 
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keeping all its appointments.” Entertainment ranged from “Joe E. Sayer, the 
Ackowledged High Kicker of the World,” to Mondiana, King of the Swinging Slack 
Wire,” to our sons, Jink and Dode with their instruments. You can see a picture of them 
in the Willennar Genealogy website, a service of the Auburn Eckhart Library. 

We operated the circus until the storage building containing all the circus equipment 
burned in 1893. 

We continued farming and had a broom factory on our land. I died in1921 at our 
home. My wife died in 1934. 

I would also like to talk about my brother more. His name was Roger Rinaldo 
Houlton and he was about six years younger. My mother hired a professor to tutor him in 
music and his education continued after his first marriage when he took a course in music 
at Valparaiso. He later received special instructions from the best teachers in Chicago. 
He specialized with the violin but he was also a teacher of band and orchestral 
instruments. He taught in Fort Wayne and for eleven years in South Dakota. 


JOHN HOULTON 
1804-1875 


I am John Houlton, the celebrated first settler of DeKalb County. I was born in 1804, 
a son of Samuel Houlton who was a soldier in the War of 1812. I, for a time worked for 
my brother Samuel in a sawmill on Fish Creek. We rafted the logs down to Fort Wayne. 
I married Sarah Fee in February of 1833 and the following September we moved to 
DeKalb County Pioneer Society had a number of canes made from its logs. 

They presented a cane to each pioneer whose settlement dated prior to 1840. My 
wife died in 1839 after we had three children. Samuel died in Libby prison in the War of 
the Rebellion; Margaret (here is a picture..check internet) was the first white child born in 
DeKalb and she married William Slentz, who also fought in the war. Sarah was our a5 
child, born 12 days before my beloved wife died in July of 1839. Sarah married Norman 
Nichols and had six children. I then married Nancy Lewis in November 1839. I so 
needed a good mother for my baby Sarah. We, Nancy and I, then had nine more children 
together. Let me tell you a story about my Nancy. When she was a teenager of 18, her 
father and brothers were away from home. A man came to the house and asked if anyone 
could take him across the St. Joseph river, then swollen even with the banks. She told 
him that she could take him over, but only if he would obey her orders. He wanted to 
place the horse above the canoe, but that was not her way and she refused to take him 
over. He finally came to her terms. She then rowed the canoe across the river and the 
man was forced to admit to the soundness of her judgment, saying he never saw a girl of 
so much courage and good sense. At the time that they settled in DeKalb County, the 
Indians and wild animals roamed the forest at will. 

I was thinking of my brother, Francis who was three years younger than J. He came 
to DeKalb County in 1839 and bought land and built a cabin, lived there ten years. He 
was a hardworking energetic man and cleared seventy-five acres of his land himself. He 
married Evaline Kellogg Wood, a widow. They had four children together. In 1879, he 
was murdered by a neighbor boy, Lewis Abbott, who entered the house with evident 
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intention of murdering the whole family and robbing them. His wife died two years later. 
I am so glad that I passed away before my brother was murdered. 


John Houlton 


SARAH SABRINA LEARNED ALDRICH 
1846-1923 


I, Sarah Sabrina Learned Aldrich was born in 1846. My parents were Samuel and 
Jemima Sarah Beard Learned. 

Hello, I had an adventure when I was 4...if my parents haven’t told you about it yet, 
I am sure they will. It is a very hard thing to live down...(roll eyes and shake head)... 

I grew up on a farm just east of here. In 1860, my future husband, Simeon Jonathan 
Aldrich and I were neighbors but he was 18 and I was a measly 14. He went off to war 
when he was about 20 and I was then 16, growing up fast. He was very handsome, being 
almost 6 foot tall, having blue eyes and dark hair. He was promoted fife major in 1863. 
The use of the fife and drum to communicate commands in the field as well as regulate 
the soldiers’ life in camp became its primary function throughout the time period of the 
Civil War. The music of the Fife and Drum Corps had 3 main roles: 1. Tactical— 
including signals to march, halt, charge, retreat, march at double time, quick time, wheel 
& fire, etc. 2. Camp Duty—the calls to regulate the camp routine from morning to lights 
out 3. Ceremonial—used for formal parades, entertainment of troops and funeral rites. 
The Fife and Drum Corps also helped carry litters to getting the injured off the field. 
They were in the thick of the action. Many people thought they just kept up moral. 

We married February 24, 1867 and had 7 children together. In 1880, we were living 
directly south of this cemetery, where our earthly bodies are buried. My husband had 
filed for pension in 1870 and received $12 a month. That was a lot back then and helped 
us out with family expenses. Even with the income from farming, we, like so many, 
always had things come up and that extra money sure came in handy. 

After almost 45 years of marriage, my husband passed on in 1912. I, myself, passed 
away from cancer in 1923. 
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ELIZABETH ROSENBERRY ALWOOD 
1827-1902 


I, Elizabeth, am the daughter of John Jack and Hannah Highy Rosenberry. This is a 
picture of me (check internet)—I look a little grumpy don’t I? I married my much loved 
husband, Charles, and we had 7 children when he went to war in 1864. Warren, our 
youngest was only 2. Here is a picture of him (check internet) when he was older. We 
also had John, Henry, Leonard, Samantha, Ananias and Solomon. I lost my husband 
during the Civil War of the dreaded disease typhoid. They did not understand typhoid 
back then or even before I died. It was spread through polluted water supplies, bacteria 
in water or food from a human carrier, poor public sanitation or contaminated food. I 
also lost another loved one in 1899, an adopted 13 year old grandson that was adopted by 
Warren. He was disabled due to spinal problems. Warren definitely had a sense of 
humor. He was teased by his grandsons...he was eating cheese and crackers on the way 
to their house and it had started raining, splashing mud on his snack. When he got there, 
he said that his “cheese and crackers got all muddy”...the kids said he said, “Jesus 
Christ, God Almighty” The grandkids would also hang on his car bumper if there were 
four of them and the small Whippet didn’t have enough power to go and the kids would 
stall the car. He would get out and yell at them. Another time, he pulled into the barn 
that had front and back doors so he didn’t have to turn around...he didn’t stop in time and 
yelled, “ Whoa!,” as he crashed through the barn door. He later bought a Model T and he 
parked it in the Grove while he stayed at his daughter’s a couple of days. When it was 
time to go, it wouldn’t start...he got mad and frustrated, throwing up his hands and said, 
“T will walk instead.” He stopped by another daughters houses and told them that if they 
could get it going, they could have it...of course that was uttered with a few not so nice 
words...Glad I wasn’t around to hear that! 

Solomon was 4 when his dad died. He helped me run the farm for many years, even 
after his marriage. He then bought his own farm, specializing in raising Duroc hogs. 

John married and provided me with grandchildren. He even named one after me and 
one named after his late father. I loved my husband and all my children and 
grandchildren! I had many good memories with them all! 


JACOB BRUNNER 
1837-1919 


How are you today? I am Jacob Brunner, son of Ulrich and Mary Magdalene 
Brunner. Don’t you love this picture of me with my wonderful beard? My father is a 
native of Switzerland but came to America in 1832. My parents are buried here in this 
cemetery too. 

That just seems strange to be up here talking to you. (Pause) 

I was born in Stark County, Ohio, the oldest of eight children. I am a farmer and 
have also learned the mason’s trade. My farm is heavily timbered and the only 
improvement on the land by 1865 was a log cabin and well. Twenty years later, I owned 
a valuable farm and well placed farm buildings. I married Mary E. Reese in 1862, a 
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daughter of Hambright Reese. I had to be careful how to treat her as she had four 
brothers (laugh). We had five children together and attended the United Brethren church 
and were faithful members for fifty years. 

If you look around, you will see the headstone of my brother, Pvt. Frederick Bruner. 
He enlisted in the Civil War in 1861 at the age of 19. He had blue eyes and brown hair 
and was six feet tall. What a tragic waste—he died a year later in 1862 at the Evansville 
Hospital and is buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. 

All my children died before my wife and I did. When they died, Etta was 39, Marion 
was 34, Ada was 29, Melvin, 23, and Adeline was also only 23. They say it is 
heartbreaking when your child dies before you and it happened to us five times. My 
lovely wife died in 1902 and I joined her in 1919. I was sick almost 12 years and I 
quietly slipped to the gate of other-wheres to be with my Christ. 


SIMEON ALDRICH SR. 
1777-1860 


I am Simeon Aldrich Sr. I am sure you will be hearing a lot about the Aldrich family 
today. We have connections with so many of the people buried in the early section of 
this cemetery. We even connect with the Willard Eddy family from way back. I deeded 
my farm to my son Simeon Jr. in Guilford Connecticut in 1830 and he sold his land to 
Willard Eddy in 1831. I married two times, first to Penelope or Nellie Granger and then 
to Lucy Jackman. Nellie is one of the first burials here in 1836. She got lost in a swamp 
and died shortly after from the exposure. I was a stock breeder in the east, and came here 
in order to secure larger opportunities for the members of our family. 

I bet you have heard of my grandson, David W. Aldrich who married Hattie Hanes. 
And also, Isaac Terry Aldrich was the first settler in Troy township. 

Simeon Jr. married Emily McClure. My daughter Olive married Timothy McClure, 
brother of Emily. Olive left Vermont in 1837 coming overland to Lake Erie, thence by 
boat to Defiance Ohio arriving there July 4, 1837...At Maumee they met with a serious 
loss. The box containing their gold and valuables fell overboard and they hired a 
diver, who spent two days searching for the lost treasure. The box being unfastened, a 
part of the contents, including some money was not recovered. Hmm....wonder if it is 
still there. They came to Troy township, arriving July 20. From about 1848 to about 
1855, Timothy carried the United States mail from Defiance to Lagrange, thence to 
Coldwater, Michigan, and to the neighborhoods between these points, riding horseback 
over roadless prairies and fording unbridged streams. He bought and sold farms 
frequently, owning a large number of them and was really more of a businessman than a 
farmer. They lived here until 1859 until they moved east of Waterloo. Mrs. Olive 
McClure received from her father eighty acres of land and a house, each of her brothers 
being given one thousand dollars each. Olive related an exciting experience with a wolf. 
She was alone at home and a wolf climbed into the pig pen, which was made in those 
days with especial reference to safety from wild animals, with an opening in the center. 
She thought the animal was a dog and attacked him with a club as he attempted to come 
out of the pen. Her vigorous blows brought the animal to an untimely end. Another time 
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a bear attacked the pen and pigs....they tracked the bear six miles into Steuben County 
and killed it. Her husband was the first mail carrier between Defiance, Ohio and Fremont. 
After they first arrived in Troy township, her husband obtained a barrel of whiskey and 
used some of it in exchange with the Indians. One day they became civilized enough to 
get drunk and about 50 of them surrounded their house and demanded more firewater. 
Mr. McClure guarded his barrel with his gun, eyeing closely the warrior that dared to 
come near him. He finally drove them off and Olive insisted that this should be the last 
of the whiskey. The barrel was taken over to Mr. Houlton’s house in the neighborhood, 
and afterwards sold to a man near Orland. 

Well I have talked long enough....I passed away in 1860, 10 years after my last wife. 


Mary Gertrude Everetts Campbell 
For 
Gilbert Charles Everetts 
1818-1874 


Hello, I am Mary Gertrude Everetts Campbell. I am going to be talking about 
Gilbert Charles Everetts, my grandfather. Here is a picture of him. (check internet) I 
know my grandmother is going to be covered by someone else but I just wanted to add 
more information about them. 

Let me show you some pictures of me first—here I am with my sister, Berniece and 
then a picture of me by myself. Can you tell I was proud of my hair? (laugh-show 
pictures from internet- she has long beautiful hair and is turned so you see it) 

First, I am honored to talk about my father, Cyrus Martin Everetts—he was an 
ordained Elder in the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. In later years he became a 
charter member of the Butler United Brethren Church and served as superintendent of the 
Sunday School for quite some time. Later, his membership was transferred to the Zion 
U.B. church after moving back to the country home and again served as the 
superintendent of the Sunday School. This is a picture of him with some of his brothers. 
(show picture — internet) He married my mother, Addie McCurdy in 1880. 

Okay, back to my grandfather, Gilbert Charles. He was the oldest of seven children 
of Cyrus Everetts and Christiene Rhodes. Cyrus was believed to be a Yankee from 
Vermont and Christiene was of Pennsylvania German descent. My grandfather married 
first to Adeline Enzor and they had Peter and William Franklin. Adeline died of 
childbirth complications from William. My grandfather then married my grandmother, 
Mary Celestia Haynes in 1853. He helped her raise 5 of her brothers and sisters. He and 
my grandmother went on the have 10 more children. He was politically active holding 
several public offices. My grandfather was a Constable, township trustee and then 
Justice of Peace. Evidence shows of his leanings toward the young Republican party by 
naming his son born in 1860, Abraham Lincoln. Of course, he went by the name 
Lincoln. At the end of Lincoln’s life, he went ice fishing and had a slight stroke there. 
He seemed to rally but on Thursday, he was sitting on the bed waiting to be taken to the 
dining room for his dinner, he fell back dead. 
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ELVA EVERETTS RENCH 
(Talking about Asa Philander & Mary Parsons Haynes) 

I am Elva Everetts Rensch and I am the great granddaughter of Asa Philander and 
Mary Parsons Haynes. Asa’s parents were Reverend Asa and Sally Haynes from 
Vermont. The Reverend, according to family lore, was made a preacher because he 
owned a large farm, and had the means to run it and support his large family of 13 
children. (picture of him is on the internet) 

My grandmother, Mary Celesta Haynes, could remember the Indians coming to the 
house. Asa Philander and Mary, her parents, were married in Vermont and then started 
west on their wedding journey. They stayed at Cleveland, Ohio for several years and in 
1835, my grandma was born. They wanted to live near a stream again like in Vermont so 
they traveled on to Indiana. They came in a covered wagon and settled in a one-room 
house right across from Eddy cemetery, while they were hunting to buy. While living 
there, travelers came through on the wagon trail, their child took sick and died. They 
buried the child in the Eddy cemetery because it was on a hill and sandy ground. This 
was the first white person buried there. In 1839, they moved to the old homestead of 80 
acres. It was first owned by Timothy McClure and they bought the farm from him. The 
first house didn’t have a floor, they used a blanket for a door and there was only one 
room. My grandmother could remember the Indians coming to the house, lifting the 
blanket at the door and trying to talk to them. There was an Indian village with wigwams 
along the East bank of Fish Creek near the old creek road. Grandma told me how the 
Indians all disappeared all at once in the night. She also told of her mother making soap. 
If there was a big batch and it wasn’t cooked enough by night it was left outside. Bears 
came up and sampled the soap, maybe they thought it was maple sugar. Our second 
house was also built of logs but this one had an attic, a floor and most importantly—a 
door! Some of their first neighbors were Sim Aldrich and the Houltons. Grandmother 
Haynes taught school in her kitchen because there was not any schoolhouse in the area. 
She had seven scholars. Seymour, the oldest boy, would upset the benches the children 
sat on just for fun. Taxes had to be paid in silver so she saved all the silver she got for 
teaching for taxes. When my grandma Mary was 16, her father died and he was only 36 
years old. The following year, her mother died so it was left to my mother, the oldest, to 
try to keep the family together. Her neighbor’s helped her put out the crops and harvest 
them. When Mary was eighteen she married Gilbert Charles Everetts and they bought 
the farm where she had always lived making a home for her brothers and sisters, also for 
his two boys, Pete, and a baby, Frank. Their mother had died. My Grandpa Everetts was 
known for years as Squire Everetts. He was Justice of the Peace for 23 years. Uncle 
Andrew used to say that when you saw a boy and girl turn into the yard with a yellow 
envelope, there was going to be a wedding. The children would sometimes stand on the 
cellar door and peek in the window to watch. One girl fainted when the knot was tied. 

My uncle Seymour Philander Haynes eventually joined the 11" Infantry Reg. in the 
Civil War. He died after two years in St. Louis Missouri and died there from wounds. 
He had to be buried there because they could not afford to have his body brought back 
here. He is buried with a beautiful view of the Mississippi River. 
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WILLARD EDDY 
1855-1935 

I am Willard Eddy, a pioneer resident of DeKalb County. I had a peaceful death—I 
hadn’t been in good health for a while and went outside for a few minutes, came inside 
and sat on the bed and immediately passed away. My wife, Sylvina, passed away 7 years 
before and I sure missed her. She had gone home to reap the reward of the faithful. My 
loss was heaven’s gain. We were members of the Old Zion U.B. church for almost 40 
years. We had been married in 1870 and were the proud parents of five children, two 
sons and three daughters. 

The cemetery land formerly was taken from the Willard Eddy Senior’s farm in the 
1830’s. One acre of ground was purchased from George Skinner by Simeon Aldrich and 
laid out in lots, which were sold at one dollar each. The earliest stone is dated 1839. 
Steuben County is only 1 mile away. There was a child from a wagon trail buried here 
and marked with a field stone. I will show it to you. 

I just found out something, thanks to someone researching recently on something 
called the internet. My family came over on the “Handmaid” in 1630 to Plymouth...it is 
almost as good as the Mayflower, it was pretty early. My ancestor, Samuel Eddy started 
a cemetery and it was called Eddy Cemetery too. Here is a picture of him, he was a tailor 
from England. 

I bet my father, Willard Eddy, would have enjoyed that information or my 
grandfather Joel Eddy. Another researcher said Joel’s father was in the Revolutionary 
War but I wonder if it was another Benjamin. My father never told me that story either. 

I hope you have wonderful evening listening to our stories. Say hello to my old 
friends, will you? 


JOHN KENNEDY SLENTZ 
(1841-1937) 

I am John Kennedy Slentz and I was born in 1841 at Columbiana County, Ohio. My 
parents were Abner and Mary Slentz and Abner is buried here also at Eddy at the bottom 
of this slope. Interesting thing about my Grandfather Jacob might have had as many as 
24, twelve with each wife! 

We came to DeKalb County when I was eight years old and we lived in the Houlton 
settlement. In 1862, I married Rose Ann Bontrager, who had moved to DeKalb County 
in the same year J had as a child, and we began our married life in a log house in the same 
neighborhood. In 1863, in the prime of my youth, I joined the 129" Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, Co. H. My father, Abner also joined the same unit. I was discharged after 23 
months of active duty. We then purchased a small farm in Franklin township where we 
lived until 1880 when we moved to Clay County Missouri. There I worked doing 
portable saw work. My wife was sick and they thought the change of climate might help 
her. It did not and we were homesick so we moved back to Butler in 1915. My dear 
wife, who was blind, died in 1923. We had 7 children together, one daughter, Sarah died 
at 18 when we lived in Missouri and our son Guy was killed in an auto accident. I was 
fortunate that my other five children outlived me. It is hard to bury your child. I also had 
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at the time of my death: 11 grandchildren, 18 great grandchildren and 1 great great 
grandchild. Wasn’t I fortunate? I was quite the story teller and I hope some of my 
stories were passed down through my children and grandchildren. Oh, I forgot to 
mention that I was 95 when I passed on, one of the oldest surviving civil war soldiers. 
Here is a picture of myself with my wonderful wife. (Picture was shared by a relative) 


REBECCA JONE ROSENBERRY 
(1841-1926) 

My name is Rebecca Jone David. My mother’s name was Phoebe Calvert and was a 
descendant of Charles Calvert “Lord Baltimore.” I was the second wife of Clement 
Rosenberry. Clement was born in 1825, the son of Oliver and Anna Rosenberry. 
Clement and Elizabeth Sprankle married in 1845 and they had ten children. The usual 
way of pioneer homesteading, the pioneer settler could come first alone, purchase the 
land and go back to Ohio through the Black Swamp to check out the hazards for bringing 
their families here to Indiana. Sometimes they would build a cabin while they were here 
too. 

Clement and Elizabeth came here to live. When Elizabeth was pregnant in 1866, I 
came with my family to help. I was in the area visiting relatives. I was widowed because 
of the Civil War. I lost my husband in 1865 after being married in 1859. We had two 
children I had to raise alone which was a bit daunting. I didn’t feel like I helped very 
much as Elizabeth and one of the twins died. Clement and I got married in 1869 and had 
two more children together. I really hope Elizabeth doesn’t mind that I married her 
husband. I took good care of him and her children. Our family blended very well 
together. My husband was totally blind when he died at the age of 91. My daughter 
married my stepson Oliver. 


JEMIMA BEARD LEARNED 
(1818-1881) 

I am Jemima Sarah Beard, born in 1818 to daughter of George and Elizabeth Beard. 
I married Samuel Learned two days after Christmas in 1841. Samuel’s first wife, Sabrina 
Durgin died in 1841 at the age of 30. They had two children together Francis b. 1837 and 
Helen b. 1839. We had children, Oliver Perry b. 1842, Mary Melvina b. 1844 and Sarah 
Sabrina b. 1846, George born 1851 and Rosela b. 1854. Our George died as an infant 
and Rosela died at the age of 2. We treasured all our children. If you notice, we named 
Sarah after me and her middle name was Sabrina...we tried to keep Francis and Helen’s 
mother alive through memories. She was a nice woman. 

Okay...my daughter, Sabrina does not like us to tell this story that happened when 
she was four. We took her to visit a family by the name of McDonald in the northern part 
of Troy township. This family lived in a log cabin which had an addition that was used 
for a school. Going with the other children into the field to gather flowers, our Sabrina 
climbed over the fence into the woods. The children, instead of going after her, ran to the 
house and told me. I sure got my dander up...I was so upset with her...I ran out and 
called and called for her. Then I got very scared. I guess she thought she was going back 
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to the house which was the opposite direction, and this led her off to the big Tamarack 
swamp. She stopped there, took off her shoes and stockings and bonnet, and tied them up 
in her apron. Swinging them over her neck, she crawled for a long distance in the mud 
and mire. She saw a black stump and she thought that stump was Jim, a local person of 
color. Being frightened, she lay down on a grassy plat by a stump to hide, the first grass 
spot she had come to in the swamp. Going to sleep, she remained in blissful 
unconsciousness the remainder of the afternoon and all night, the sun being high in the 
heavens when she awoke. I thought we had lost her for sure. Don’t forget in 1850, there 
were bears and wolves and poisonous snakes around. She heard the neighbors hunting 
for her, but was at first afraid, and kept hiding. As two men came walking near her, she 
crawled into some brush to conceal herself, but after they went by, she recognized them 
as her father’s hired hands. She then spoke, saying “John, won’t you take me home?” 
He picked her up and began to blow the horn, giving the signal that she was found alive. 
Praise the Lord! All at once, everyone at the house decided to have a feast to celebrate. 
They saw the wolves had followed her trail for some distance but were frightened off by 
the searchers, who kept fires all night and also made all the noise possible. The night was 
very cold, and ice formed on the water, yet our little girl was bareheaded and barefooted, 
exposed for 30 hours. A miracle! I lived a full life, enjoying my children and 
grandchildren. I died in 1881. 
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HARRIET E. HANES ALDRICH 
(1863-1955) 

Good morning! I am Harriett Hanes Aldrich. You can call me Hattie. I am the 
daughter of Charles Hanes and Mary Jane Altenburg and born in Steuben County. Let 
me show you some wonderful pictures of my grandparents! I am so proud of them! This 
is Daniel & Sarah Latson Altenburg (see Old Auburn Cemetery) and Moses and Mary 
Battle Hanes. (see below) Don’t the grandfathers look fierce? My grandmother Mary 
Battles, looks a little fierce also (smile) .... They say both grandfathers descended from 
Hessian Soldiers. (German mercenaries hired by the British during the Revolutionary 
War) After being captured, they would often tell of the promises made to induce them to 
come here. They were told that we were a savage race, but owning splendid farms, 
which they were to have as soon as they had conquered us, which could be easily done, if 
they fought well. Many of them brought their pails to milk the cows, after they had taken 
possession of the farms. They were also told that cabbages, in this country, grew on trees 
so there would be no trouble in growing them. 


Moses Hanes, 
my grandfather 


Mary Battles Hanes, 
my grandmother 


I went to TriState Normal school and received my teaching certificate. I married 
David Wayne Aldrich, son of John Henry Aldrich in 1883 and we moved to his parents 
homestead and began housekeeping. We proceeded to have eight children—S boys and 3 
girls. I would like to tell you about them later. My husband was a trustee, township 
assessor, Justice of the Peace, a teacher for 7 terms and of course a farmer. Besides 
taking care of my husband, children, the house...I also cared for my mother and mother- 
in-law before they died. 


season 


David and I 
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Now back to my children. Harry, our oldest became a doctor who practiced in the 
Indianapolis area and then in Fort Wayne. 

Fred was such a handsome lad. He, for a time leased Colds Spring Resort along with 
Charles Hanes. They worked together and made many improvements. He also was a 
farmer. One time he had a very close call—the tractor pinned him against a building and 
he couldn’t reach the lever to stop the forward motion. He grabbed the tractor wheel to 
stop it....His son, was able to shut it off in time. 

Mary married Irvin Kiess. She was always very musical—I had the three girls sing 
at one of our Hanes reunions. She graduated from TriState College with a degree in 
music. Mary was recorder for Steuben County for eight years and after that, worked for 
Potowatomi Inn at Pokagon. She played piano for churches, organizations and was 
active in Music clubs. 

Simeon graduated from Hamilton High School where he was a football player. He 
also graduated from TriState college and taught county schools for six years. He then 
went to Dental School at Indianapolis and was a dentist in Wolcottville and Angola. I 
think it was funny that his wife, Margaret Rose, was a member of the Dumb Dora 
Sewing Club. 

My Olive married Noah Rockey, who became a doctor and was a teacher in 
Hamilton. She was one of the founders of the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. 

My son, Dean, served in WWI. I was very proud of him but was very worried while 
he was in the service. He wrote home frequently which helped. In 1916, while stationed 
in Texas, he says it rained there every day and it seemed like got caught in it every time. 
There had been a heavy storm the night before he wrote, and he describes the soldiers 
trying to hold the tents down. He said one night, he had a tarantula in bed with him...1 
don’t think he enjoyed his time in Texas. After the war, for a time, he worked in an 
automobile factory. Later he became a self-employed electrician. His first wife, Edna 
Spades died while their baby was an infant. For the sake of the baby, he gave him up for 
adoption to his brother, Harry. Dean later remarried. 

Harriett Wilmet was my youngest girl. Harriet was a teacher also! She married 
Graydon Harold Rose and they had 6 children. I thought it was funny that Graydon tried 
to join the army in the first World War when he was too young but when he went to 
enlist in Angola, his dad, was standing there and that was that!’ 

Howard was my baby. He was born in 1902, when I was 39. Howard graduated 
from TriState College and taught at Jug Handle School for a few years. He married 
Wauneta Doudt and our daughters, Olive & Mary played the violin and piano. Howard 
received his B.S. degree for medicine at Indiana University. When he went to college he 
delivered newspapers and sold blood to help pay for his expenses. He was a physician in 
Indianapolis for 48 years. He joined me here in heaven 22 years after I passed away and 
47 years after my dear husband, David died. My poor Howard broke his ankle in 1976, 
and they did tests and found cancer of the stomach and lower abdomen. Hmmm. ..that is 
what my dad and my uncle died from. What a coincidence. 
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HISTORY OF FAIRFIELD CEMETERY 


The earliest tombstone reading in the township part of the cemetery is 1846. People 
actually would have their own graves dug in the cemetery by relatives, friends or 
neighbors. If they would hit something, they would move on to somewhere else to dig. 
Tombstones, rocks or wooden crosses were all used sometimes to mark a grave. Over 
time these markers could have fallen down or gotten moved so there really is not an 
accurate way to determine, in the older part of the cemetery, how many burials are 
actually there. The Fairfield Cemetery Association was organized in 1892. The 
Association currently takes care of the old township part of the cemetery. In 1999, 
known burials in the whole cemetery found by Paul Reinoehl and his family numbered 
2168. There are many types of unique stones in this graveyard, among these a meteorite 
stone at the back of the graveyard that will be the future resting place of Barbara Koehler 
and was found on the Myer family farm 


Directions: Fairfield Township, S°15 T°33N R°12E N°41 28.920' W°85 
07.691' 

This public cemetery is located on the east end of CR12 east of the town of 
Fairfield Center which is located at the intersection of CR12 and CR13. From 
SR327, go east on CR12. 
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FAIRFIELD CEMETERY 


Ae Zachariah & Sarah Allen Rowe whi 
if, ‘ Forrest & Minnie Kuckuck Gump 


Rev. Myron & Mary Adelaide Pontius 
Harold & Frieda Daum Urey @ 3s Shelly Byer 


6™ ADDITION 


Joel & Sarah Gushwa Hartman 
eic 


° Sebastian & Susannah Cox Eckert 
OLD TOWNSHIP CEMETERY 15? ADDITION 3° ADDITION rs 


5™ ADDITION 4™ ADDITION 


1 


SHELLY BYER 
(1964-1980) 
Fairfield Cemetery 3" addition Lot 444 Back of the cemetery (east) 


Shelly Christine Byer was born in 1964 to William and Sharon Mowery Byer. Her 
father put “Life is just one dammed thing after another.” on her gravestone. Notice how 
dammed is spelled. Shelly and a friend, Julie Wells, was out having fun riding on her 
all-terrain vehicle when Shelly was 16. Unfortunately she went right through a stop sign 
into the path of a truck. Shelly was put on life support at a Fort Wayne hospital but did 
not survive. Her friend was not injured as severely and she was taken to DeKalb Hospital 
and survived. Shelly was a member of the Corunna Church of Christ and would have 
been a sophomore at DeKalb High School. 

William, her father, died in 1995 and he was a truck driver just like the guy that 
accidentally hit his daughter. 


2 
FORREST & MINNIE KUCKUCK GUMP 
Forrest (1900- 1988) Minnie (1893-1996) 
Fairfield Cemetery 3™ Addition Lot 197 North toward back of cemetery (east) 
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Two quotations from the movie, Forrest Gump. Life is like a box of chocolates. You 
never know what you will get. Also, Mamma always said dying was a part of life. I sure 
wish it wasn’t....... The local Forrest was 88 when he died in 1988 and was a school bus 
driver for Keyser Township for 21 years. He was the son of William and Ettie Ober 
Gump. He married Minnie Kuckuck in 1932. Minnie had 11 brothers and sisters and we 
will talk about one brother, Fred, later. Minnie lived to be 102 years old and when 
younger was a local school teacher for 16 years. She taught at the Fairfield Township 
and Ashley schools. 


3 
REV. MYRON & MARY ADELAIDE PONTIUS 
Myron (1877-1964) Mary (c1895-1969) 
Fairfield Cemetery 3" addition Lot 288 in the center of the heart to the east 


Rev. Pontius, a graduate of TriState & Hiram Colleges, Yale University, Yale Divinity 
School, was the author of many books including one about Fairfield Center. Myron 
Pontius was born in 1878 and grew up here. He was the son of Samuel and Lucy Dahuff 
Pontius who was living in Fairfield Center in 1880. He married twice, 1° to Meda Camp 
in 1902 and they later divorced. He then married Mary McCarty. Myron was a minister 
at Jacksonville, Illinois for 27 years. After he retired he occasionally filled the pulpit at 
various places in DeKalb County and was an interim pastor in a Fort Wayne church. In 
1963, when he wrote the book about 1880 Fairfield Center, he said it was going to be a 
series of four books. He died the next year in 1964. As interesting as the Fairfield book 
was, it would have been so wonderful to see the rest of his series and it is unfortunate he 
died before he could write them. Myron and Mary had four children together. 


4 
ZACHARIAH & SARAH ALLEN ROWE 
Zachariah (1845-1897) Sarah (1846-1907) 
Fairfield Cemetery No stone, NW corner of second circle (n. part of cemetery) 
Lot 101 2" addition 


Sarah, born in 1846, was the daughter of Miles Allen and Mary Jane Beggs. Her 
father, Miles, was one of 9 pioneer settlers, the only voters in the township at that time, 
signed a petition to form Fairfield Township in 1844. Sarah lost her father at the age of 3 
in 1849 and he is buried in the older part of the cemetery. Her mother remarried two 
years later to Adam Shatto and she is also buried here. 

Sarah married Zachariah Rowe, born in 1845 in Ohio, to Jacob and Magdelene 
Rowe. Zachariah was a truck farmer (he grew vegetables and fruit to sell). They had 11 
children and Zachariah died in 1897. She did not have much money at that time and 
someone sold her a plot at the cemetery for a mere pittance to help her out. In November 
of 1895, the first of her children, Nora, got married. In 1900, a son, David, was shot in a 
bar and it was splashed all over the paper, “A Rowe Had a Row” and it made it sound 
scandalous even though he was trying to stop a fight. Three months later a son, Albert, 
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died by jumping off or falling off a train. Albert suffered a fractured skull and internal 
injuries and died in her arms. Can you imagine what it felt like, watching him linger in a 
semi-conscious condition, suffering and crying out — knowing you could not do anything 
for 24 hours? -- Especially knowing he had made a special effort to come home to spend 
the weekend with you and your family. They made a point in saying in the paper that he 
was not drunk and he was on his way home after he finished work in Waterloo, probably 
because his brother had just gotten shot in a “brawl” a few months before. Sarah’s oldest 
son, David, got married in 1901. Another son, Elza, got married in 1902. William got 
married in 1905. Her children were starting to get married and Sarah was finally 
enjoying grandchildren. She was probably sad that her husband only got to see one 
grandchild before he died. She had 11 grandchildren by 1905 and IJ imagine it got quite 
lively at her house at Sunday dinners. 

Quite a few people in the area in that time period were getting typhoid fever. They 
had no idea what caused it and did not even know how it was spread. In the winter of 
1906, her son, William, came down with typhoid and she lovingly took care of him, until 
he died. 

Unfortunately, she brought typhoid home to her family. Everyone got it in her 
family and some survived, but Sarah, a daughter, another son and a grandson living with 
Sarah, died. The ones that survived were at the hospital when Sarah died. The health 
department moved them there and took up the carpets and papered the walls to try to stem 
the spread of the disease. Would have that helped? Not really — at a time of outside 
toilets, chamber pots, no hot water unless you heated it up on the stove or fireplace and 
the sickroom bedpans being used, it would have helped very little. 

Even though her life was cut short, along with some of her children — Zachariah and 
she left a legacy of hundreds of descendants in the DeKalb area. 

Relatives of hers, has said her grave was marked but the marker, if there ever had 
been one, has been gone for decades. 


= 
NICHOLAS & BARBARA AMSTEAD SPINDLER 
Nicholas (1821-1902) Barbara (1839-1901) 
Fairfield Cemetery Lot 150, 1“ circle to the north in 2" addition 


Nicholas Demas Spindler was born in PA in 1821, son of Jacob and Mary Spindler. 
He had a reputation of being mentally unstable. When his father died in 1870, he was left 
$3000 in his dad’s will but his siblings said he shouldn’t have it because he was crazy. 
They had over 100 pages of court documents contesting the will, even bringing in some 
neighbors from DeKalb County to testify against him, but Nicholas finally did get his 
money despite his siblings. His father had bought a farm in Indiana near Waterloo and 
Nicodemus farmed it. After his father died, he bought it with the money from his dad’s 
estate and later sold it. With those proceeds, he bought a farm on County Road 14 near 
the Fairfield/Smithfield Township line. 

In 1897, Laurel, one of Nicholas’ sons, found a mastodon on Nicholas’ farm, which 
is still on display at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg. Various times, Nicholas had a 
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guardian assigned to him. He was mad at some woman near Waterloo and decided to 
burn her barn. He did not know that she had sold the barn and farm to someone else. 
They tracked him right to his home and took him in. He was found not guilty due to his 
mental instability. 

During the years, in the Waterloo paper, it mentions someone poisoned his dog and 
he had property line disputes and it sounds like he argued quite a bit with his neighbors. 
Nicodemus had 3 daughters and | son that were mentally challenged and the 3 daughters 
were committed. His son died from Strychnine poisoning, either murdered or he 
committed suicide. Nicholas and Barbara also had many children that were perfectly 
normal, along with many normal descendants! 

Barbara, his wife, was the daughter of Christian and Elizabeth Amstead and she 
passed away in 1901. We are not sure if she was normal by today’s standards or not but 
she must have been a saint to have put up with Nicodemus’s antics. Her one sister 
married a lawyer in Kendallville and her other sister married a prominent farmer in 
Kendallville. Barbara also had a brother that was in the Civil War. Below is a picture of 
the Mastodon located in Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, PA 


co 


Mastodon. | 
Laurel Spindler 


ANTHONY & ELIZABETH HOSLER ZONKER 
Anthony (1819-1905) Elizabeth (1826-1902) 
Fairfield Cemetery 2" addition 1* circle Lot 153 facing west 


Fred Kuckuck, age 27, had been dating the widowed mother, Emma Hartman 
Zonker, age 52. She had a daughter, one year younger than Fred. Fred had been working 
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for her as a farm hand for four years. Both families were prominent, well-to-do farmers 
and members of the same church, always were proud spirited citizens and had excellent 
reputations. Things can happen in the best of families. 

Emma had shared that she wanted to marry Fred and wanted to give him half of the 
farm which her four children were not happy with. Tony, her youngest, who was 20, 
was renting the farm from his mother and was living with her. He forbade Kuckuck 
from coming on the premises. 

Fred had driven to Emma’s house on Saturday to take her out riding. He waited 
outside for her. Zonker attacked him with an ax handle, cutting a gash across the back of 
his head and stunned him, knocking him out. When he recovered consciousness Zonker 
started to beat him again and Kuckuck shot him twice with the first bullet missing him 
and the second hitting Zonker right below the heart. Tony died about an hour later, 
before the surgeon from Fort Wayne could get there. The area doctor could not save him. 

Kuckuck, under custody, was still hysterical the next day and doctors were afraid he 
would die. He had a fractured skull from the blow from Anthony Zonker and had said 
that he was afraid that Tony would kill him. 

The trial was postponed 3 times. 1‘ — non-appearance of a witness 2™ — the illness of 
a juror 3“ by the death of Anthony Zonker, Sr., grandfather of Anthony. The murdered 
Anthony was a namesake and favorite grandson of the Sr. Anthony Zonker. It was a 
shock but the grandfather was determined that Kuckuck should be vigorously prosecuted 
and at once employed two lawyers to assist the State in the prosecution. After he set 
aside the money for this purpose, he had a stroke. His health failed him until he died. 

One of the witnesses, Marshall Andrews, the one that did not show up — the one they 
had to go get and jail until the trial said that 3 years earlier, Fred Kuckuck was in the 
store at Fairfield Center and talked to Marshall. Fred had said, Tony Zonker, 17, had 
found he and Mrs. Zonker in bed together and Tony gave him a licking. At that time, 
Fred said he would not stand for it and pulled out a revolver saying that if Tony attacked 
him again, he would kill him. This particular witness served time in the penitentiary 11 
years ago for stealing a watch. But he said since his freedom that he has worked like a 
“nailer.” Mr. Andrews said another gentlemen approached him and asked him to testify 
that Mrs. Zonker bought the gun but he refused to testify to this. 

Another witness said she was sitting on a friend’s porch when she heard arguing for 
about three to four minutes and then heard the shots. On the evening of the day she 
testified, she was waiting for a train at Waterloo when her conscience began to bother her 
and she asked a bystander what they could do with a person who told an untruth in court. 
Monday, she returned to Auburn and before the clerk made a sworn statement in the 
presence of witnesses, that her whole testimony was a lie and she had been asked to say 
this by her friend. They got this friend on the witness stand and she denied ever telling 
her this....I bet they were REALLY close friends after that. 

A witness, a son-in-law of Emma, said early in the year of 1903 (about 3 years 
before), that Fred and Emma said they were going out to help a sick cow. He was 
suspicious of them and followed, finding them in the sheep barn having improper 
relations. 
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Another witness from Noble County, Marion Taylor and a cousin, Theodore 
Hartman said Tony says that he would go after Fred if he caught him on his mom’s farm 
again. 

Emma Zonker said they had been found in improper positions with each other but 
that nothing criminally wrong had ever passed between them. She had never committed 
adultery in any place at any time. I checked out what adultery actually means — and it 
was voluntary sexual relations between a married person with somebody other than his or 
her spouse. Emma’s spouse had died twenty years before. Don’t forget, this was a time 
that if a person was found guilty of adultery they could be jailed and fined or paid a visit 
by the KKK. 

Fred was sent to the state prison and died in 1907. The paper stated, “Word came 
here from Jeffersonville Sunday morning of the death of Fred Kuckuck. His family 
brought back the remains. This has been an unfortunate affair all the way through, and 
the bereaved family surely have the heartfelt sympathy of all who have any feelings 
whatever....” 

In 1910 census, Emma, 48, is living with her mom, Mary Hartman, age 87. Notice 4 
years later, she is 4 years younger. Paper apparently exaggerated to have a better story. 
Census before and after show her true age. Emma died in 1936. She would have had 30 
years with Fred if they would have been married. 


i, 
ELLSWORTH & ADA HAMILTON 
Ellsworth (1866-1940) Ada (1867-?) 
Fairfield Cemetery — Lot 178 2" addition Stone was “handmade” Stone is to 
the west. 


William Ellsworth, son of Charles Hamilton, was born in the year 1866, in Indiana. 
Ellsworth was a teamster in 1900 in the town of Auburn, later becoming a bricklayer and 
it is said that he worked for one of the Auburn car companies. Ellsworth made his own 
tombstone about four years before he died and moved it to the cemetery two years later. 
Ada, born in Fairfield Township, April 26, 1868 is actually Mary Adah, daughter of John 
and Analiza Huet Freed. Her parents are buried in this cemetery too. Ellsworth and 
Ada had at least three children according to one of the censuses, two growing to 
adulthood. Ellsworth died of Bright’s disease and heart trouble. He was survived by his 
wife, Ada and two children, Eugene Hamilton of Auburn and Hazel Oberst of Hayward, 
Wisconsin. Ada died in Auburn, January of 1947. Eugene died in 1971 and was a brick 
mason, just like his father and is also buried here. 

8 
HAROLD UREY & FRIEDA DAUM UREY 
(1893-1981) Frieda (1898-1992) 
Fairfield Cemetery 2" Addition Lot 168, west part of cemetery 


Harold Clayton Urey was born in 1893 in Walkerton Indiana and his parents were 
Samuel Clayton Urey, school teacher and minister of the Brethren Church and Cora 
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Reinoehl Urey. He moved with his parents to Fairfield Twp. when he was about one year 
old. His grandfather, Solomon Reinoehl, helped start Fairfield cemetery and served on 
the original board. His father contracted tuberculosis and his family moved to California 
for Samuel’s health but moved back home to Fairfield in 1899. Harold started school at 
small local school and then went to High School at Waterloo and Kendallville, graduating 
at Kendallville. Harold regularly came back to Kendallville for his high school reunions. 

Mr. Urey was a Nobel Prize Winner honored for discovering Deuterium or Heavy 
Water in 1931 which was used in the development of the Atomic Bomb. He was named 
director of the program at Columbia for the separation of uranium isotopes essential for 
the release of nuclear energy. The shock and horror created by the use of nuclear bombs 
on Japan and the sudden end of the war caused Urey to quit the Manhatten Project. 

Dr. Urey started out as a school teacher, a profession he didn’t much enjoy. He left 
teaching and went to Montana State University and got a degree in zoology. He returned 
to college again, after working in an industrial firm as a chemist and he didn’t like that 
job either. This time he found what he was seeking and received a doctorate in Physics. 
He gave lectures at the California Institute of Pasadena. He was a riveting speaker and 
handled his wooden pointer with the dexterity of a master swordsman. He was the 
typical absent minded professor and many stories were told about this, he always had his 
mind on other things rather than the mundane every day things. He bought a Jaguar just 
because it enabled him to get to work faster. 

He married Frieda, the daughter of Nicholas and Rosa Ella Fellows Daum. She was 
very interested in his fascinating stories about the far-off places he had been, the famous 
people he had met and the important work he was doing. When his child, John, turned 
10, Dr. Urey brought home a present and in its wrapper it looked like a baseball bat. 
Everyone wondered, had Urey, who took his children to museums instead of ball games, 
caught a hint as to what a growing boy would want? The present was a telescope. 

NASA chose Dr. Urey as one of six scientists to analyze lunar samples from the 
Apollo Flights and was a consultant to the Viking Mission to Mars. He published many 
books including, “The Planets: Their Origin and Development.” He had a theory on 
what the Moon was made from and he was correct and it was proven when they analyzed 
the samples. When he retired, he loved caring for his roses, irises, geraniums & 
eucalyptus trees. 

When he died January of 1981, the family had him cremated and waited until the fall 
because his family, living in California, rarely got to see the kind of autumn colors 
displayed locally. 


SEBASTIAN & SUSANNAH COX ECKERT 
Sebastian (1822-1890) Susannah (1829-1918) 
Fairfield Cemetery Township part Lot 136 Tall Pink stone (6" row) Close by 
are 8 stones that look alike (their children) Lots 137 & 163 (6 & 7" row) 


Sabastian Eckert was a local farmer and stock raiser in Fairfield Township. They 
lived about 3 miles from here. He was born in Germany in the year 1822 and was the 
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son of Peter and Eve Eckert. Sebastian’s father died when he was eight and his mother 
bravely brought her six children to the United States and settled in the state of 
Pennsylvania. In 1845, Sabastian moved to Wayne County Ohio and then in 1855 to 
DeKalb County. He was a poor man when he moved to DeKalb County and his 
prosperousness was due to his energy and industry with good management and frugality. 
He married, in 1845, Susan Cox, daughter of Jacob and Jane Denman Cox. They had a 
total of twelve children with nine tragically dying as young children, as you can see by 
this row of gravestones. One time they came home from burying one child and another 
had died in their short absence. The children that died young were: Elizabeth, Francis, 
Margaret, Amiel, Alice, Florence, Luther, Kate and Eva Bell. Remember this was a time, 
when neighbors or family had to dig the graves for the people that died. They were also 
able to get their plot for free if they were buried in the old township cemetery. 


JOEL & SARAH GUSHWA HARTMAN 
Joel (1843 — 1924) Sarah ( 1843-1930) 
Fairfield Cemetery 3" addition Lot 385 To the left of the main drive 


Joel, son of Abram and Catherine Russell Hartman was born in 1843 in 
Pennsylvania. His father was a Methodist preacher. Joel served in the civil war in the 
53™ Indiana regiment and came under the command of General Sherman and fought in 
thirteen different states. His military record was an excellent one in every respect. A 
story that was handed down to his grandson was that his home, south of Ashley, was part 
of the Underground Railroad and the grandson personally saw the hiding places. He 
took great pride in his home, farm, livestock and the large roomy barn he built in 1892. 

In 1863, Joel married Sarah Gushwa, the daughter of Philip and Mary Moore 
Gushwa who moved to DeKalb County in 1835. Her father, Philip, was killed by injuries 
from a falling timber from an old barn. Sarah had 5 brothers who served in the civil war. 

Joel and Sarah had eight children and many of their descendants are still here in the 
area. Joel was an individual of sterling character and sturdy worth, whose influence has 
always been on the right side of every moral issue and whose name stood for what is best 
and noblest in manhood. He was methodical in business, strict in his convictions as to 
right and wrong, genial and companionable and he earned the high standing which he 
enjoyed and was rightfully numbered among the representative men of this section of the 
county. 


_HUSSELMAN CEMETERY 


Directions: Grant Township, S°16 T°34N R°13E N°41 23.813) W°085 02.360 


From Waterloo, take SR427 south to CR36 and turn east. The private cemetery is 
located on the north side of the road between 0.25 and 0.5 miles west of SR427. It is 
located to the side of a private home. You need to go and ask permission to go to the 
cemetery. There is an easement but he can show you where that is so you are not 
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crossing his land. Jim Wells, mostly, has repaired this cemetery under the Grant 
Township trustee. Roselyn helped a little on filling cracks. The trustee, leveled and cut 
down the trees and cleared the brush. Most of the stories here are very short because 
there is just not that much out there covering the personal lives of these people. 
Extensive research has been done by Scot Vincent. 


CHARLES SHOAF 
Charles is living in the 1860 Union Twp. Census with his wife, Sophia and son, 
Charles, just down the road from Husselman Cemetery. They were all born in Germany 
but they do not list their ages. He became a naturalized citizen in 1853 and was living in 
the county at that time. I can’t find any more information on them. In the 1880 Union 
twp. Census, it has the son Charles at the age of 38, born in Wurtenburg, Germany and 
married to an Elizabeth and they have a son Charles. 


ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN ASH 

Elizabeth Zimmerman Ash was born in January of 1791in Pennsylvania to Jacob and 
Mary Zimmerman. She married David Ash about 1812 and were living in Sugar Creek 
Twp., Stark Co. Ohio by 1840. Several of their children were married in Stark County. 
In 1842, their daughter, Catherine Ash Beidler had emigrated to DeKalb County and her 
parents comforted her when her husband Jacob Beidler died in an accident in 1848. 
Catherine again married to Joseph Gardner but was not blessed with having any children. 
She and her husband did raise 3 orphaned children, one of whom was a daughter of her 
sister and brother-in-law, Jacob and Sarah Ash Miller. Elizabeth and David had at least 
eleven children and at least a couple of them came to DeKalb County also. We already 
talked about Catherine. Elizabeth came also and married Joseph Miser and is buried in 
Waterloo Cemetery. Susan married James Hull in DeKalb but died in Kosciusko. Mary 
Ann married Hugh Maxwell in DeKalb County. Aaron lived for a time in Indiana but 
then moved to Michigan. Josiah married Nancy Beidler and I am not sure if they moved 
eventually in DeKalb or not. I kind of wondered if Nancy was a sister-in-law to Josiah’s 
sister, Catherine, though. It was nice that so many of David and Elizabeth’s children 
moved to DeKalb to be close to them. Elizabeth died October 19, 1862. 


DAVID ASH 
David Ash was born Feb. 8, 1790 in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, the son of 
Henry Ash and Barbara Miller Ash. He married his wife, Elizabeth "Eve" Zimmerman 
in Somerset Co., Pennsylvania and began raising a family there. David died April 25, 
1873 and David and his wife Elizabeth are buried side by side. 


LIMON MISER 
Limon Miser was the son of John W. Miser and Catherine Miser and he died when he 
was only 1 year old. Other siblings of his were Appelonia, Adaline, Columbus and 
Philoma. 


CATHERINE MISER 
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Catherine Miser is buried here and was the wife of John W. Miser. She had at least 4 
other children besides Limon. It is said on someone’s webpage that he died Dec. 20, 
1906 in DeKalb Ohio but somewhere else, it said he is buried in Husselman Cemetery. 


ALONZO SHULTZ 
Alonzo was the son of Curtis S. Shultz and Christena B. Libolt Shultz. He had a brother 
Albert that was born in 1869 and he married Effie Lautzenheiser. Alonzo also had a 
sister Alice who was born in 1872. I imagine they were excited to have a little baby 
brother and watched him take his first steps and was their little playmate. Tragically, he 
died at the age of 4 when they would have been 5 and 7. 


RACHEL SHAMO 

Charles and Rachel Tobias Shamo were both born in Pennsylvania and they were living 
in Berks County, PA in 1850 and had children Jacob, age 7 and Joseph, age 2. Charles 
was a shoemaker. In 1860, he and Rachel are living in Dark County, Ohio and have 
children Jacob (11), Joseph (10) and Charles (5)...He is serving in the civil war by 1863. 
Rachel dies in July of 1864. He marries right away in 1864 to Rebecca Wyant. He is 
always listed as a shoemaker or shoe cobbler in the census’s and his military records but 
in the Evangelical Church records, he is a traveling minister by Sept. 1864. I presume he 
was a traveling minister in the DeKalb County churches, and possibly lived for a time in 
the area when Rachel died. 


JOHN, JOHN, PETER, MARY HEIGN/HOHN 

John Heign/Hohn was born in Nausau, Prussia, May 8, 1832 and died in Waterloo on 
Dec. 7, 1903 at the age of 71. He immigrated to this country in 1851 and settled near 
Wooster, Ohio and was married to Mary Speheger in 1859 and immediately moved to 
Waterloo, where he lived until his death. He learned the trade of blacksmith in Prussia 
and practiced his trade for 50 years. His wife, Mary, who died on July 13, 1866 is 
buried here. They lost 3 of their 5 children in infancy. Here are stones for John and 
Peter. He later married Ellen (Margaret Ellen) Zimmerman and he had six more children, 
two of whom died in infancy. 

THIS was a big surprise — all the gravestones in here, range from 1852-187 but in the 
Dec. 10, 1903 Waterloo Press, it says the father, John Heign was buried in the Husselman 
cemetery; on the Auburn road, southwest of Waterloo. His 2™ wife and his son James is 
buried in the Waterloo Cemetery. 


GEORGE S. HUSSELMAN 
d. 1863 see Polly 


POLLY HUSSELMAN 
Polly Husselman, born in 1852, died when she was 2 years old in 1854. Catherine, 
born in 1857 died when she was 4 years old. George born in 1863 died when he was a 
couple of days shy of one year old. All were children of George Husselman and Fannie 
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Bachtel Husselman. These children were the grandchildren of John and Catherine Miser 
Husselman. The oldest three children died but the next all survived — Vesta born in 1864 
married Oliver Shaffer, Cornelius married Mary Wilson, and Laura married Francis 
Dilgard 1° and then Fred Kruger 2™. 


CATHERIAN HUSSELMAN 
d. 1861 see Polly 


MARY, DAU. OF J. & C. HUSSELMAN 


Mary or Polly as she must have sometimes been called was the first one buried here 
in the Husselman cemetery. Some oral history in the family says that she was buried in 
May 23 of 1851 but if you look closely at her stone, she actually died September of 1852. 
You can’t read the day of the month anymore. I think they took the May 23 off of the 
other Polly’s stone, daughter of George. 

In the same family history, it says Polly or Mary was the 2" daughter of the family of 
John and Catherine Miser Husselman and was the favorite of the family. She was taken 
with fever and after a long, lingering, painful illness by being starved by a so-called 
doctor she died at the age of 22 years 11 months and 7 days. A remark was then made — 
“it was a misfortune to start a grave yard in such an out-of-way, inaccessible place. It 
was said that the graveyard was near her father’s farm. Maybe she played as a child in 
the very trees that were in this cemetery at the time. 


GEORGE HUSSELMAN 
d. Nov. 8, 1873 

George’s parents were John and Catherine Miser Husselman. He married Francis or 
Fannie Bachtel, daughter of George and Catherine Bachtel. They had at least 6 children 
together, 3 of whom are buried here. George’s farm was east of his father’s. He married 
rather late in life at the age of 31. He cleared a good farm and built a good house and 
barn. His wife, Fannie, was an invalid later in life and lived on their farm with her son, 
probably Cornelius. 


JOHN HUSSELMAN 

died March 18, 1865 
John Husselman died March 18, 1865 at the age of 70. His brother, Samuel, died 

right before on March 3, 1865. I will first talk about Samuel and John’s father, George. 

The history of the Husselman family in America goes back to the Revolutionary war, 
when George Husselman, a soldier in the Hessian army, came to America to help the 
British fight the American colonists. He was taken a prisoner by the Americans at the 
battle of Trenton and was sent to Lexington, New York, where he learned more 
completely the reasons why the colonists were fighting the mother country. Becoming 
thoroughly convinced of the justice of their cause, he took the oath of allegiance to the 
colonies, joined the American army and fought with General Washington until the end of 
the war. Now a sidebar here: In George Washington’s records, apparently they offered 
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the soldiers inducements to stay in America, such as free land — I don’t doubt that they 
pitched a pretty good case why they should switch sides and join the colonists. Jim’s 
ancestor, William Altenburg, did the same thing. Now back to George, which 
incidentally wasn’t George at the beginning. His name when he came to this country 
was Yorrick Healshliman, which, however, he changed to George Husselman. In 1786 
George Husselman settled in northern Virginia, where he remained until 1802, when he 
took his land warrant and located in Bullskin township, Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania. Ten years later he moved to Baughman township, Wayne county, Ohio, 
locating at West Lebanon, where he spent his remaining days, dying there about 1814. (I 
LOVE this description!) Physically, he was a man of large frame, dark complexion, with 
heavy lower jaw and as brave and courageous as a lion. His wife was born on board a 
German ship along the west coast of Ireland. To them were born three sons, John, George 
and Samuel. John Husselman was born in northern Virginia in 1783 and accompanied his 
father upon his removal to West Lebanon, Ohio, where he married Catherine Miser. He 
began life in very moderate circumstances, but by hard work, a good management and 
rigid economy he was enabled to accumulate one hundred an sixty acres of land there, 
which he cleared up and created into a fine farm, on which he erected a substantial frame 
residence and barn. In 1842 he sold that place and, loading his household effects on 
wagons, he made the long journey of 240 miles to DeKalb county, Indiana, settling 
between Auburn and the present Waterloo. This was then all wild country, almost 
untouched by white hands. He built a very large barn which was a landmark in early 
DeKalb County, helping guide people from Waterloo to Auburn. John and Catherine had 
George, Sarah or Sally, John J., Samuel B., Polly or Mary, Henry and Daniel. Samuel B., 
son of John, grandson of our Hessian soldier had a son Adam, which was the great great 
grandfather of Scot Vincent. Some of you might remember Earl Husselman, son of 
Adam or Lloyd Husselman, son of Earl, grandson of Adam and grandfather of Scot. 


SAMUEL HUSSELMAN 
died March 3, 1865 

Samuel-was born in 1800 in Northern Virginia. He apparently was the only one of 
the brothers that could read. He lived in Fairfield township and was married 3 times. By 
his first wife, he had 3 children. The oldest, John T. went into the army and he contracted 
sciatic rheumatism. He died in 1889. The daughter died in infancy. Samuel, son of 
Samuel, the only surviving child after John T. died, wrote a wonderful family history for 
their family reunion in 1905 and was very interested in the Husselman History. 


HENRY C. HUSSELMAN 
died Dec. 29, 1868 
Henry was the son of Samuel and Elizabeth Gates Husselman was born in 1837 and 
contracted typhoid pneumonia before he died. He only had a few days illness before he 
passed on. He was married and had 3 children, all who have died and his widow, 
Elizabeth, married George Pepple. 
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SAMANTHY HUSSELMAN 
Samanthy was the daughter of Henry and Elizabeth and she died at a young age in 
1869. In the same year, William also died at about the age of 6. 


JOHN ADAM HUSSELMAN 
died 1865 
John Adam was the son of Henry Husselman and Margaret Ellen Rickel. His 
grandparents were John and Catherine Miser Husselman. Poor John died at the age of 2. 


AMOS HUSSELMAN 
d. 1862 
Amos would have been the son of Daniel and Susan Margaret King Husselman and 
died in 1862. Thought it was strange — both sets of grandparents were called John and 
Catherine (Husselmans and Kings) 


AURILLA & C.E. & JOHN C.F. HUSSELMAN 

Aurilla and John were children of John J. Husselman and Mary Ann Maxwell 
Husselman. Aurilla died Feb. 24, 1865 and her brother John died the next day. Aurilla 
was only 8 when she died and her brother was 6. This was a time when there were so 
many epidemics in early DeKalb County such as typhoid, dyptheria, measles and many 
more. The parents had one older child, William H. and he survived. The family moved 
to Kansas and William lived until 1927. Both their parents lived until the 80’s and were 
married 62 years. 


CATHERINE BACHTEL, WIFE OF GEORGE BACHTEL 
died June 21, 1879 at the age of 77. 

Catherine Mumaw Bachtel was the 2" wife of George and had ten children together. 
Elizabeth married John Dunn, John that married Barbara Eicher, Jacob married Anna 
Kiplinger, Henry that married Mary Moyer, George M. that married Elizabeth Treesh, 
Christian or Christvan who is buried here, Francis that married George Husselman, 
Amos that married Jane Kinsley, Catherine that married William Kiplinger and Peter 
that married Margaret Stoody. 


CHRISTYAN, SON OF G. & C. BACHTEL 
Died July 31, 1853, age 19 He is in the 1850 census. 


CATHRINA A. BACHTEL, DAU. OF G.M. & C. BACHTEL 
Died March 22, 1856 age 29 days 


HENRY, SON OF G.M. & E. BACHTEL 
Died Aug. 14, 1858 age 26 days 


G. M. BACHTEL 
Jan. 17, 1859 
Age 27ys 
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This would be George M., son of George and Catherine. He married Elizabeth Treesh 
and had at least these children buried here: Francis, Henry and Cathrina. 


FRANCIS BACHTEL 
? of G. M. & E. Bachtel 
Died March 11, 1859 Aged 3 mo. 


CAROLINE, DAU. OF DR. WM. & CATHERINE KIPLINGER 
Died April 1867/69? 


Catherine was a Bachtel and was a brother to Jacob Bachtel. Caroline was the 
granddaughter of George and Catherine Mumaw Bachtel. 


GEORGE BACHTEL 
Died July 8, 1861 
Aged 73 yrs. 


In the family researchers files, they do not know where he is buried. It seems this is the 
George Bachtel that is the father of the ten children of Catherine, his second wife. They 
lived next door to the Miser and Husselman family. 


ELLEN BACHTEL 
Died Sept. 30, 1862 at the age of 1 year Parents were Jacob and Anna Kiplinger Bachtel. 


LUCINDA BACHTEL 
Dau. Of Jacob and Anna 
Died April 5, 1859 Aged 7 mo. 


RACHEL, DAU. OF J. & A. PEPPLE 
Died May 28, 1856 age 2 y 

She was the daughter of John and Ann Baker Pepple who were neighbors of John 
and Catherine Husselman. John was a native of Maryland and Ann was from 
Pennsylvania. Rachel was born in 1854 and died at the age of 2. When she died, she had 
older siblings, George, age 15, Eliza, 10, Margaretta 8, Samuel 4, Nancy 3 and a younger 
brother, John 1. She had an ancestor on her father’s side that was a revolutionary war 
soldier and her father enlisted in the civil war but that was after she had died. Her brother 
later married the widow of Henry C. Husselman. 


CATHERINE BACHTEL, DAU. OF J. & L. 
Died 1861 


BACHTEL 


Died Oct. 16, 1861 
Aged 1 yr. 
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ANNA BACHTEL 
Wife of Jacob Bachtel 
Oct. 21, 1869 
Aged 32 years 
Anna C. Kiplinger Bachtel was the daughter of Peter and Catherine Wise Kiplinger and 
was the younger sister of Dr. William Kiplinger. She was born in 1837 in Ashland 
County, Ohio and moved to DeKalb County in the early 1850’s. They had at least 3 
children (daughters): Catherine, Ellen and Sidney. It looks like Catherine and Ellen are 
buried here. Also it shows Lucinda being a daughter. Jacob remarried in 1870. Jacob 
died in 1892 is buried in Waterloo Cemetery beside his 2™ wife, Elizabeth. Jacob and 
Elizabeth had 2 children, Christiana and Ira Jacob. 


Here is a story about the brother of Jacob, Christvan, George M. and son of George 
and Catherine Bachtel. 


In The Butler Cemetery is a gravestone. On it is Amos Bachtel and his daughter Laura. 


(1) Laura Lowe & Amos Bachtel 
(2) Laura (1868-1893) Amos (1838-1893 


Amos, the son of George and Catherine Bechtel was born in 1838 in Ohio. He was a 
civil war soldier in the 44" Indiana but deserted and about two years later, he joined the 
158"" Indiana under the alias Jacob Deeter, serving until he mustered out. Amos married 
Martha Jane Knisley. They had one son, Georgie, who died when he was 6 and one 
daughter, Laura who was born in 1868. Their closest neighbors were the Deeters family. 
Maybe this is where he got his alias. 

Poor little Sammy Deeters. His father left his family and just disappeared when he 
was only a child. Sammy lived with his mother all his life, finally at 40, buying a small 
house just down the road close to the Bechtel family and his mother’s home. He was 
unstable at times but was a dependable hard worker. In the winter of 1892, he contracted 
the flu and started taking medication. He became delusional, hearing voices, thinking 
people were going to steal his money and thinking people were trying to kill both his 
mother and himself. 

August 31, 1893, Sammy wanted to pay off his house but the bank did not give him 
all his money. He asked his mother for a loan but she wanted him to sign a note. He 
became furious and started beating her. She started screaming. 

Laura, wife of John Lowe, was at her father’s house and came to the door asking if 
everything was all right. Sammy’s mother ran past her into the barn. Sammy got a gun 
and shot her for interfering. She ran away screaming and yelling. Her father, Amos 
Bechtel, found her and started going to town to get the doctor. Sammy shot him and 
Amos died before Laura. He then went to the barn, where he thought his mother was and 
locked the door and set fire to it. His mother had escaped through a window. Sammy 
started shooting at people going down the road, including one gentleman with his four 
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children. He did get away but not before he was shot twice. Sammy then went on his 
mom’s porch and started shooting at people going by. They had to barricade the road. A 
gentleman that Sammy had worked for, George William Hanes, usually had a calming 
influence on him and called to him and talked to him, finally getting the pistol away from 
Sammy, and Sammy decided to give himself up. George, along with others, escorted 
Sammy into Butler to jail. 

Sammy was put on trial and it was a very sensationalized trial. It was published in 
papers as far away as Maryland. At the trial, Sammy and his mother sat very close to 
Martha Bechtel, the widow of Amos and mother of their only previous surviving child, 
Laura. Sammy’s sisters were crying and trying to hug the widow until the judge told 
them to stay away from her. It was overheard that Sammy’s sisters were going to try to 
get him off by saying one of them was mentally ill and that Sammy was too. Even 
though, by today’s standards, he was mentally ill, possibly from the medicine he was 
taking or from schizophrenia, he was found guilty and sent to jail where he died. A 
couple of months later, someone burned Sammy’s mother’s home so she would not 
return. 

A double funeral was held for Laura Lowe and Amos Bechtel with over 2000 people 
attending. 


Research from: Roselyn Wells, Scot Vincent, Margaret Hobson, Ruth Holyroyd. 
Other information gotten from various newspapers, Ancestry.com and various 
History books. 


RIDGE CEMETERY 
(Also known as Nodine Cemetery) 


Take CR28/Walnut St. east out of Waterloo to CR43. Turn south and the 
cemetery will be on the east side of the road. S°12 T°34N R°13e 4125'34"'N 84 
59'12"W 


Ridge Cemetery is also sometimes called Nodine Cemetery. The land that Ridge 
Cemetery is on was bought by Ephraim Rockwell Dec. 19, 1844. He also owned across 
the road to the north clear across the railroad totaling 240 acres. The first burial that has 
a marker is Ephraim’s. The last burial that I have found so far is in 1902 but the lastest 
marked grave is 1900. Most tombstones are in the 1860-1870 range. Lots are 10 foot 
deep and 20 foot wide. The most remarkable part of this cemetery is the amount of 
footstones that were in place. Most stones were either crooked or down because of the 
age of the cemetery. Mary Dangler, Grant Twp. trustee gave us a call last year and asked 
if we could put Ridge on our “To Do” list. 

Because it is mostly marble tablets — Jim did most of the stones by himself although 
he did have offers to help. It was easier for him to just work on two or three a night and 
not worry that he was wasting anyones time just standing around and went at his own 
pace. He is going to ask for help on the bigger cemetery we are working on though 
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which is Sixteen cemetery in Richland Twp. That has really big stones that are down and 
need straightened. We have our hoist there right now. 

Back to this cemetery, a while back Dave Dangler noticed how bad the cemetery 
looked with overgrown weeds, bushes, trees and sunken grave sites (after the wood 
caskets have collapsed over time) and decided to take it upon himself to get it cleaned up. 
He mowed for many years for free. Currently he is being paid for mowing. He has spent 
many hours working on this graveyard including hauling in dirt. He mentions that the 
dirt had washed away in spots decades ago and human bones were found on top — which 
he reburied. He is remarkable and he did not move the footstones which I am sure was 
hard to mow around. Note: He has since passed away. (2016) Mary Dangler and her 
husband have been great too on taking care of the cemetery. She set aside funds for the 
fence — and yes this is where the surveyors told them the fence belonged even though it 
goes over the cement grave in the corner — we speculate maybe the person in the corner 
was buried too far back as the family watched from their home to guard over his grave. 
We mentioned we needed the tree branches cut so we could replace the stone underneath 
it — within an hour — he was here with his chain saw. We said we could use dirt and 
asked if the Dangler’s had any dirt on the farm and he mixed up some compost and 
regular dirt which we used so you won’t trip in the holes made by downed stones and 
Jim’s digging. We planted grass seed in some of the areas but ran out of grass seed. 

While we are here in the middle — Let’s talk about the Thomas family up front. The 
baby stone here — Richard Thomas was crooked and sunk down. Jim probed for a base 
and using a mortar mix — he reset the stone. The mixture is on one of your papers. Never 
set a stone in full cement as it is harder than the marble and eventually will cause hairline 
cracks in the marble and it will break leaving you with a smaller stone to reset again — we 
are talking about 20 years. Now next to Richard is his brother Jonathan who was a local 
soldier. He joined an IL regiment though — maybe the local quota was filled when he 
joined. Look at the flags on his stone when you get a chance. When you fix a marble 
stone like this, you use an epoxy — it is abt. 50 dollars a quart. Jim is a friend of Donn 
Starkey and when the stones were vandalized at Waterloo cemetery, he had offered to the 
Waterloo Cemetery board to donate some epoxy to fix them. Jim had Donn run a test on 
the Mastico epoxy that the professional restorer, Mark Davis, used and he had something 
very similar. This is a lot easier to use and is friendly to stones also. His address and the 
other address where you can order Mastico epoxy is included in your papers. Now next 
to Johnathan, is Jonathan’s mother, Rebecca, wife of Lyman Thomas. She and Lyman’s 
stones were broken in many places and chunks were missing (which we looked for). Jim 
found Lyman’s base but Rebecca’s and Jonathan’s never had bases. They were dug up 
and straightened as much as they could be. We tried to get as much of the black slime off 
and spent hours — but hopefully the sun will bleach them the rest of the way. We used the 
mixture to fill in the empty holes so it had support to stand. Lyman’s stone if in very bad 
shape. I was careful to not cover any letters when we did this. 

Now, here is the story about Lyman Thomas. Lyman was born in Vermont and 
moved to DeKalb County from New York by 1850. He was married to Rebecca and has 
at least six children with her: Wesley, George, Moses, Johnathan, Mary and Theodore. 
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Rebecca dies at age 61 probably January 1866. Lyman is 64 when she dies. By July 
1866, he has remarried to Julia Reynolds who was 30 years younger. When he died in 
1872 at the AGE of 72, Julia was pregnant with Richard. He also had children Emma, 
age 1; Almira, age 3; Rebecca, age 4 and Alvada, age 5. By the 1880 census, his widow 
Julia was living at the same farm and her last name was Putnam and children, Emma, 
Almira and Alvada are living with her. Rebecca is not listed so may have died before age 
12 or she is living with someone else. 

Next — we are moving on to Hannah Trout — the tall one in the front row. Her stone 
was just about the only one that was up and halfway straight. Someone told me that a 
friend of his jokingly (I hope) said he would love to have her stone as a coffee table. The 
Trouts probably moved with the Rockwells to DeKalb County and they owned the land, 
just to the left of the Rockwells. George was a brother of Margaret Rockwell, daughter- 
in-law to Ephraim. Hannah died in 1862 and was born in New York. Her husband 
George W. owned the first store in Uniontown, now a part of Waterloo. In his obituary, 
it said that no one can be found that will say he ever wronged them out of a cent. He 
moved to DeKalb County in a very early day and he labored for several years in aiding to 
clear up the forest. When Uniontown was laid out, he started a small country store. He 
continued in this business with slight intermissions growing up with the country. Until 
the railroad came and he moved to the other side of the creek and became one of the first 
businessman of Waterloo. With the exception of abt. 2 years, he remained in business 
until he retired. He donated the land for the United Brethren Church in Waterloo. He 
married for the second time to Sarah McClure Casebeer. It said he was confined to his 
room the summer before he died and was in a lot of pain. In the 1870 census it shows 
children Eugene, George and Eldora. Eugene was adopted and I am not sure if the others 
were too or not. They were born after his marriage. After George died, his wife married 
the third time to Samuel P. Klotz, the United Brethren minister. Sarah died Feb. 1907. 
Interestedly, I found where he was involved in a breach of contract suit with an Ella 
Fisher. It said that he proposed to her in July 1907, five months after Sarah died and they 
were going to be married in September but he married someone else in August. She got 
800 dollars*out of the court and then she married someone from Corunna just a few 
weeks later. The Rev. Samuel Klotz died in 1910. 


2™' row — The military stone is Willis Nodine and he is the son of Henry and Amy 
Downs Nodine which we will talk about in a little bit. He was born 1824 in CT and 
married Rachel Blanchard and they had one child, Cordelia. He enlisted in 23™ Indiana 
Battery. He married Polly Van Horn and had no children with her. In the 1860 census, 
he is working at a saw mill. He died at his home near Rome City about 1880. On 
Rachel’s stone, her name is not included in the cemetery readings done abt. 1987. The 
stone was broken and very hard to read and it is very crumbly. 

Next is Ephraim Rockwell and his son Jonathan. This is Jonathan Handy Rockwell, 
sometimes called Handy. His stone was down and almost covered in grass. He was 
born in 1829 in Sciota County, Ohio. In the 1850 census, at age 20 is living with his 
mother, Anna. He died 5 years later. 
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Ephraim is actually an 1812 veteran. BUT he only served 8 days. He answered the 
call as a Private in Capt Samuel Tuthill’s Company of Infantry in the gs Regiment of 
New York Militia commanded by Lt Col Jacob Swartwood. He was sworn into service 
on Jan. 2, 1814 and served until Jan. 10, 1814. The regiment had been ordered to the 
Niagara frontier to repel the British, but the enemy did not follow up their attack and 
retired back into Canada. Ephraim had marched as far as Batavia, New York when 
ordered arrived there ordering them to return home. He was paid $2.06 for his service 
and his service is recorded in the National Archives in Washington. Ephraim was born 
Jan. 1785 and he died in 1846, the first person I could find buried here. His parents were 
James Barber and Hannah Bennett Rockwell. He married Anna Handy. They had 
children: Joel, Nancy, John, William, Catherine, Daniel, Jonathan or Handy and Stephen. 
William probably married the sister of Benjamin Nevins which is over there. Joel 
married Margaret Julia Ann a probable niece of George W. Trout. 

Anna is more than likely buried beside George. We found a slate tablet two rows 
over which looked like a grave marker with nothing on it. We knew it wasn’t where it 
belonged and speculated that it might have been replaced by a second better stone. BUT 
in a book in the library researched in 1970 on the Rockwell family says the slate marker 
was right beside Ephraim. Jim says there were some slate pieces in that location which 
would match up to that statement and he is going to make a base and put it into the base. 

Henry Moran Rockwell was a soldier in the 88". After serving in the 88", he 
transferred to the Indiana 38". He was the son of William and Lovinia Nevins Rockwell. 


Next the two Jacob Hallett stones were in the same pile with only one tombstone 
read in the 1987 cemetery readings. One says “born in 1766”. I could not find any 
information other than what is on the tombstone. 

This Jacob was in the civil war according to Kenny Warstler, our DeKalb County 
Civil War expert. He served 1‘ in the Co A 129" Ohio and then in the Co. G 67" Ohio. 
He was born abt. 1802 and died 1877. He was first married to Mary and had children 
(that we know of): Elisha, Mary Jane, Charles. He married second to Laura Bierce, 
widow of Johnathan Nodine. 


Treck over to the other side. 


Benjamin Franklin Nevins died Sept 21, 1859 at age 17 of typhoid fever. His 
father, Henry died of brain fever but since he died in Oct of the same year, more than 
likely, he too died of typhoid. Benjamin’s grandfather served in the War of 1812 and his 
great grandfather Thomas Nevins served in the Revolutionary War. No doubt if he 
would have lived, he would have been in the Civil War. 

Archibald Dannells served in the civil war. He married Lucy Blauvelt in Adams 
County, IN. He came to DeKalb County in 1861. He served almost the whole time when 
the Civil War came and he died March 15, 1866. His widow, Lucy, married Henry Funk 
and she lived on the Dannells farm until her death. Her first marriage was to a Mr. 
Purdy, which occurred when she was 18 and had one son Wilson. After marrying 
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Archibald, she had five more children and when Archibald died, she was left with six 
small children to raise. She died in 1902 and buried in the Waterloo Cemetery. 

George was born in Pennsylvania and died in 1867 at age 81. His son Daniel, born in 
Ohio abt. 1828, married first Hannah. She died probably in childbirth. They had a child 
Catherine. He then married Rhuanna also born in Ohio and they had twins, Emma and 
Mary born in 1860 and then George in 1866. Notice the two little footstones. Twins, 
Emma and Mary died Sept. 16 and 18, 1860 two days apart at six months old — long 
enough to hold them and love them. And then to top that off, Daniel lost his first 
daughter, Catherine, age 2 years. 

William Fisher lived just right here. He was born in PA and his wife Ruth was born in 
New York. Children: Elizabeth, Catherine A., Hannah, Lorenzo, Julia, Sarah and David. 

Sarah Amstead was William Fisher’s daughter and she married John Amstead and 
was a Civil War Soldier. He was the son of Christian Amstead. John was living with his 
sister, Leah in Steuben County right after Sarah died. Leah’s husband, a lawyer in 
Kendallville had already died too. 

Notice the civil war veteran’s in the back row. Oscar Smith, David Smith, and A. E. 
Shanks. 

The Waterloo Press, Feb. 21, 1889 Andrew E. Shanks, an old soldier of the Rou 
Ind., was found dead in his bed at midnight last Sunday night, cause heart disease. The 
burial took place at the Ridge cemetery yesterday. Elder J.N. Wilson officiating. 
Biography will appear next week. (note — wasn’t in next week’s paper — it was cut out 
apparently) 

George here was almost covered by grass. We could not find the bottom half of his 
stone. There was a slate stone here where George should go. George Kinsley was born 
abt. 1814 in PA. His wife’s name was Elizabeth and they had at least two children: 
Lydia and Daniel. George died in 1867 at the age of 81. 

Daniel Kinsley faced a lot at a young age. He lost his first wife Hannah when she 
was only 24. It looks like she died at childbirth or shortly after. They had a child 
Catherine. He remarried Rhuanna and had three children that we know of: Mary & 
Emma both-born in 1860 and a son George born in 1866. Notice the small footstones — 
can’t you just picture this small little children buried there — twins Mary and Emma died 
Sept. Sept. 16 and Sept 18, 1860 just 2 days apart and only 6 months old — just long 
enough to hold and love and grow so attached at their smiles. Then to top it off, his first 
child, Catherine dies at age 2, just one week after Emma died. Can you imagine the pain 
he went through during that time? I don’t know what happened to this little family after 
1870 as I couldn’t find them. 

Now the Nodine family. Here is Henry and Anna’s stone under the tree. It was 
laying flat and almost covered in pine needles. The tree was way down and you could 
barely see it. The footstone was there so it looked like the stone belonged here — Jim 
probed but couldn’t find the bottom part of the stone. We speculated it was taken down 
deep by the tree roots. Henry’s parents were Frederick and Chloe Whitten Nodine. 
Frederick died when he was 100 years old. Five or Six of his sons moved to Indiana. 
Oh, did I mention he had 10 sons. I am sure there were daughters too but I do not have 
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their names. Sons were Henry here, Benjamin, Thomas, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Johnathan, 
Hiram, Joseph, Frederick, Seneca and James. Henry was born in 1802 and married 1% 
Amy Downs. They had children: Willis (the Civil War soldier), Sarah Ann, Downs 
(named after Amy’s family), Jane, Cynthia, Martha, Amy, Cordelia, and Caroline. There 
is also a Henry that was living with them in 1860 at the age of 3. We held off fixing this 
stone — besides washing it. We were told by 4 people that Henry was buried under this 
slab. Cars stopped when we were working on the cemetery and one was a neighbor who 
used to live down the road. Also Sadonna Eckhart had a paper from a researcher, Mr. 
Waters, that had stopped in the area to do research with local Nodine descendants about 
1934 and he wrote down it was Henry buried there. He was supposed to have sold his 
body to Science when he desperately needed money. I had seen this article when I was 
pulling off obituaries a long time ago but I think I threw it away. It was said the family 
decided not to honor this and made sure his grave was sealed with cement and also they 
mentioned there were explosives under the cement or in the cement. We will come back 
to this later. 

Now we move on to Henry’ brothers. Johnathan is Sadonna Eckhart’s ancestor. He 
married Laura Bierce and they had children: Hiram, Emeline, Chloe, and Flora. When 
Johnathan died, his widow married Jacob Hallett. 

Seneca isn’t buried here but he was a brother of Henry Nodine and he and a nephew 
Frederick Nodine (son of Jeremiah, another brother of Henry’s) went west in 1867. They 
went to IL to buy 1000 head of Texas steers and started them toward Oregon and 
Seneca’s horse lost a shoe. He went to a blacksmith and while he was there, two bandits 
were loitering near the blacksmith’s shop listening to him. They followed him and shot 
him and took $1000 of his bankroll he was carrying. They threw his body in the river. 
Frederick stayed at the camp and waited and waited. After a couple of days, he talked to 
the sheriff and even offered a reward staying in the area for a little while hoping he would 
show up. He didn’t hear anything so continued on. He stayed in a winter camp and it 
took a total of two years from the time of buying the steers to the delivery of them, losing 
quite a bit of the herd. He kept in contact with the Sheriff and ten years later, a bandit 
was caught and on his deathbed, he confessed to killing Seneca. 

Joseph Nodine, also Henry’s brother is suppose to be buried here. He was born near 
Kent in “Nodine Hollow” CT on Oct. 18, 1811. He was married to Betsy Beebe in 1836. 
He sold his farm to Henry and with his family went to Galena, IL. Joseph had a 
merchantile business near Butler. They left IL for Kansas Feb. 1856 taking all his 
merchandise and two fine teams. He and his wife left two of the children in charge of the 
camp. They being children right away decided to go fishing. Bandits came into the camp 
and took what they wanted and drove the horses away and set fire to the wagons. The 
children heard the noise at the camp and crackling of the fire. When Joseph & his wife 
returned there were piles of ashes. Joseph returned to Indiana with all his worldly goods 
gone. For 2 years he lived in Williams County, OH where his wife died in 1862 and is 
buried. He remarried. His body was found in the road having been pulled from his 
buggy or he possibly fell. Another version was: End of Joseph “trail” was caused by a 
feud over his marriage to a 2" wife probably by a suiter for her hand. He only was 
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married a few short days. He was found by the road beaten & never regained 
consciousness. Joseph Nodine married Mary McEntarffer on July 10, 1863 according to 
early marriage records. He died August 21, 1863 and is buried in Nodine (Ridge) 
cemetery. I think the second version was correct. 


Extra information: 

The Waterloo Press, Sept. 30, 1888 Niles Victor, infant son of Silas and Emma Nodine 
died Sept. 15, 1888, aged nine month and nine days. The obsequies were held at the 
Ridge cemetery last Sabbath and were largely attended, conducted by Rev. W.O. Butler. 


The Waterloo Press, May 5, 1892 

Chloe, daughter of Hiram and Mary Nodine was born in DeKalb county June 6, 1877 
and died in Ft. Wayne, May 9, 1892 of pneumonia, aged 14 yrs., 10 mos, 26 days. 

The funeral services were held at the Ridge school house May 3, conducted by Elder 
Silas Moot. 
(same paper) Chloe Nodine, a young lady of unsound mind, died at the home for feeble 
minded children, at Ft. Wayne, on Monday, and the remains were shipped home for 
interment on Tuesday. 


The Waterloo Press, March 22, 1888, Thursday 

Died, at the family residence, Mrs. Mary Nodine, wife of Hiram Nodine, and daughter 
of Benj. And Juliana Nodine. She was born in the state of New York, July 25, 1838, 
removed with her parents to this state in 1847, was married to Hiram Nodine Nov. 24, 
1853, by whom she became the mother of fourteen children, ten of whom are yet living. 
Her death occurred after a brief illness, on Friday, Jan. 30" 1885, at the age of 46 years, 6 
months and 5 days. Her funeral services were held at the Ridge school house, on 
Saturday, 31, ult. Conducted by Dr. Z.W. Shepherd, of Waterloo, assisted by a special 
choir, selected for the occasion and led by J.W. Jackman. The selections of music were 
finely chosen and tastefully rendered. The remains were buried in the Ridge cemetery. 


RIVERSIDE; KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS; SAINT JOE 
S$°22 T°33N R°14E 41 18'42"N 8454'006"W 41 20'35"N 84 50'24"W 
This public cemetery is in the town of St. Joe, on CR60 at Third St. From SR1 on the 
south side of town, go east on CR60. Cemetery is on south (right) side of Co. Rd. 60. It 
is located at the intersection of Third St. and Co. Rd. 60. From SR1 on the north side of 


town, go south on Third St. 
MARY ELIZABETH “BETTY” REDIGER 


I am Mary Elizabeth “Betty” Rediger and I was born Feb. 22, 1923 and was the 
daughter of Hearsel and Kathryn Schockley. I married Gaylord Rediger in 1946 after 
Gaylord served in World War II. Here is an actual letter that he wrote his grandparents. 
Gaylord and I were so in love and we had children that survived us, Mrs. James Norris 
and Randy Rediger. Things happened and our marriage fell apart and we got divorced. 
We are buried here together as we were not together in the end of our lives. 
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I felt so alone sometimes. I worked hard, keeping everything together at our home. 
February 12, 1975 after working all day at Reinhart Manufacturing Company, I was so 
very tired. My 1974 car was hit by a train and I sustained a multiple skull fracture and 
severe cuts to the scalp and was taken to Parkview Hospital. My car was valued at $4,500 
and was demolished. I got a new car, a 1975 model and it was valued at $4,500. I was 
very careful with my car but I tried to stop a year later at this intersection in 1976: the 
same time, the same place, hit by the same train, with the car valued at the same amount. 
I tried to back off before I got hit but it was too late and this time, I died. There were no 
flashing lights at the intersection and | didn’t hear the train signaling its approach. 
Thankfully my death was very quick this time and I felt no pain. 

My ex husband died 3 years later. I never got to say goodbye to my children or 
grandchildren. 


LODEMA HULL 
1870-1929 

Hi, I am Lodema or Dema Draggoo Hull. The name Draggoo originated from France 
as Dragaud in the 1600’s. My parents were James B. Draggoo, a civil war veteran and 
Eliza Angel Draggoo. My mom must have been an angel to have as many kids as she 
had. I had 15 brothers and sister including Orange which you will meet if you haven’t 
already. It got a little noisy around our house. Mary came first in 1867; Frank in 1868; 
Me in 1870; William in 1872; Delbert in 1873; Cora Bell in 1875; Harriett in 1877; John 
in 1879; Orange in 1880; Bertha May in 1882; Ervin in 1884; Sadie in 1887; Orpha in 
1888; Goldie P. in 1890; Ruth Ann in 1893; Lloyd James in 1894. My grandfather had 
13 children and my great grandfather had 16 children. I married Martin Hull in 1888. He 
was a farmer all his life and is even marked down at the age of 10 on the census as farm 
laborer and of course I helped where I could and was a typical farmer’s wife. We had 
our first child in 1888 and if you were listening to the list of brothers and sisters, I had 4 
brothers and sisters the same age as my son or younger.... You do not see that, that much 
anymore especially now in modern times. We stopped with 3 children. We had a good 
life. Some of the things that happened right before I died, the first broadcast of radio 
happened in 1920; Howard Carter finds King Tut’s tomb; in 1925, they invented the 1* 
Television; Pilot Charles Lindbergh lands in Paris in 1927; We had our first Mickey 
Mouse talking film in 1928; and I lived long enough to see the Wall Street Crash of 1929. 
I hear it got worse and worse, lasting ten years and they ended up calling it the Great 
Depression. I wonder why they would call it great-it sounded horrible. Oh, I also wanted 
to share that I died of bronchial pneumonia. 


CHARLES & LILLIE BELL BISHOP 


I am Opal Bishop Haverstock and I am going to talk about my Dad. Charles Bishop 
was born in 1883, son of James and Mary Mullen Bishop. He married my mother, Lillie 
Bell Armstrong in 1905 and she died in 1949 after they had been married 44 years. 
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Mom and Dad lived with my sister, Zella Ordway, in Waterloo for a while and that is 
when my mom died, after an illness of 7 months. My dad lived with me for four years, 
moving in with me in 1959. 

I loved my family. I had my son and grandson staying with me too in January of 
1963, so we had four generations under one roof. Good thing, I owned a pretty big 
house. Well my son and my grandson were sleeping in the living room while I was 
working at Universal Tool and Stamping Company and they woke up a little after 1:00 
a.m. and they saw that the living room was on fire. My young son, thinking of his 3 year 
old son, ran from the house and took his son to a neighbor’s home where he called the 
fire department. The fire was actually contained in the living room. 

Charles, a hero to me as a father IS to his daughters, was sleeping off the kitchen in 
his bedroom and woke to the smoke coming into his room. He, being 79, was I am sure, 
a little confused, waking up from a sound sleep, but it is said that he tried to go into the 
living room in an attempt to rescue his grandson and great grandson and then was 
overcome by smoke and heat. They found my precious father, in the doorway between 
the kitchen and the living room. My sister, Ruth had died in 1931 at the age of 18 but 
there were still six of us girls left: Mary Johnson, Ada Warstler, me, Zella Ordway, 
Laura Warstler and Frances Derrow. May my father rest in peace now with my mother 
and my dear sister. 


RICHARD SMITH 
1932-1950 

Hi! I am a son of Harry Edward Smith and Helen Marie Gamble of near St. Joe. I 
helped my father on the farm and helped raise a victory garden during World War II. It 
was hard during that time because of rationing. When I became a teenager, I went to 
sock hops. About a year ago, in 1949, I started having some strange symptoms and was 
taken to the doctor to find out what was wrong. I had leukemia. One of the first 
leukemia treatments was called RAT, which stands for radiation, arsenic, and thorium-X. 
If I would have had this terrible disease now, I would have had a seventy percent chance 
of survival because of bone marrow transplants and the advancement of science. I am 
instead a memory. My poor parents and sister! Added to me passing away, Jimmie 
Carr, my nephew, died of pneumonia on Friday, just a few days after I died. I had two 
sisters, Betty Jane Roop and Frances Lavon Carr. My dad lived a long happy life but in 
1966, he got trapped under a tractor. After he cried out for help, someone found him and 
they were able to get him out. He only had a small abrasion to his leg and insisted on 
walking to a friend’s pickup under his own steam. Almost to dad’s house, dad had a 
heart attack. They tried to save him but they could not. My mother went through so 
many trials and tribulations.... Oh, I heard you were a genealogy group so want to add 
this — Joseph William Smith, my first Smith ancestor came to America abt. 1740 from 
Scotland. 
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MARY WIDNEY 
1837-1905 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am Mary Ann Moore Widney and I was the 
daughter of James and Ellen Moore, early settlers of Jackson Township. I took 
advantage of whatever education that I could get at the early common schools here in 
DeKalb County. Pioneer life was rugged but I felt like I developed strong characteristics 
which got me through many hard times. I met and married my beloved husband, Samuel 
Lynn Widney, who was the eldest son of John Patterson and Jane Linn Widney. He 
was very proud of his Irish heritage. The Widneys and Linn family married back in forth, 
which made it very confusing sometimes. He was also very proud of his father, John 
Patterson Widney. John was severely hurt when putting the first bridge across Twenty- 
six Mile Creek, near Newville. His father was elected to the state Legislature, served as 
county Clerk and was Justice of the Peace for a time. We moved to Auburn for a short 
time where Samuel’s mother died in 1851. He had a wonderful step-mom with his dad’s 
second marriage, though — Samuel’s dad married Mary Henderson Widney, daughter of 
Samuel Widney....I bet you have heard of Samuel — he was an early preacher in DeKalb 
and wrote a book called Pioneer Sketches. 

If you notice there is a Charles W. Widney here, which was a relative but I am just so 
confused and I am getting too old to remember — there were so many Charles W., 
Samuels and John Widneys in our family. Oliver Widney, here, was a brother of my 
husband’s who joined the Civil War and was in Co. H, 88" Indiana Infantry and Oliver 
was also a County Commissioner. 

Well, let’s get back to Samuel and my family. We had five children. Our son, 
Marion, died as an infant. We also had children: Byron, Viola, Otto and Iva May. My 
beloved Ida May, at the young age of 27, died just two weeks before I passed away. I 
had been ill for six months and got worse when my daughter died and I finally died of 
heart failure on Oct. 20, 1905. Both my daughter and I died in my house. My poor 
husband, having to go through both my daughters and my death within a couple of 
weeks! 


CLARENCE KELLER 
1878-1952 

I was 74 when I died in 1952. My wife, Sadie Rhoads and I were married for 50 
years. We were a typical farm couple. We had four children together: Norman, Ralph, 
Gilbert and Alice. 

One thing you should never have to go through is a death of one of your children. 
We had two — first our baby Ralph died in 1909 and then our Gilbert died at the age of 
25. Gilbert was out squirrel hunting and accidently shot himself in the artery of his leg 
and bled to death. They think he stumbled on the rough ground, discharging the gun. The 
squirrel that he had shot was lying about twenty feet from him. I cannot imagine the 
agony he went though, not being able to get help in time. He left a wife and two children 
behind. His youngest boy, Dennis was only five months. Gilbert never saw Dennis’ first 
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steps nor utter his first word. He missed so much but loved them both dearly while they 
were here just like we loved him. 

In August of 1952, my wife and I were driving and I stopped at a stop sign. I waited 
while one car went by and safely pulled out into the intersection. At least I thought we 
were safe — suddenly there was another car and I did not see it. I was thrown across my 
poor wife and out of the car. They took me to Sacred Heart Hospital and I did not regain 
consciousness for three days. All were optimistic that I was getting better but alas, it was 
not to be. I died the next day and was buried here. My dear Sadie followed me ten years 
later. 

Do you remember the gentleman you met last month, the one that lived near the 
Husselman Cemetery? He was my coroner. 


FLORENCE & MARY BUCHANAN 
Florence (1841-1931) Mary (1841-1931) 

Hello, I am Florence Buchanan, born in 1841, the son of David and Elizabeth McGee 
Buchanan. Yes, I am a man and I know in your time, that Florence is a woman’s name. 
My mother, instead of remarrying after my father died in 1855, chose to bravely work 
and raised us as productive and useful members of society. We helped her farm her farm. 
When I was 17, I went to Auburn to learn a cabinetmaker’s trade. At the age of 19, I 
decided to enlist in the Civil War in Company H, 30" Indiana. In 1862, I fought and was 
wounded in the Battle of Shiloh and was disabled for almost four months. Shortly after I 
recovered, my brother, Reason joined the 100", Company A but he died in 1864 from 
disease. I wonder if I wouldn’t have gone to war if my brother would have stayed home 
and not contracted one of the many diseases that the Civil War offered. I know he was 
just as Patriotic as I was though so I doubt he would have stayed home. I missed him 
during my life after he was gone. The Civil War was definitely not all glory. I was in the 
Andersonville prison for thirty days and that is an experience, I never forgot. After I 
married my beautiful wife, Mary Rush, I opened up a cabinet-shop and furniture store 
with my father-in-law in Auburn. I sold out about 5 years later. Mary and I were 
starting our -family and we wanted to live on a farm. We had children: Harry, Martha 
and Florence. Yes, we had a Florence too — but SHE was a girl! We were living with 
our daughter, Florence Rhoades or Flossie, as she liked to be called, in Fort Wayne 
Indiana for two years before we both died in 1931. 


SYLVIA GINTHER 
1888-1978 
Hello, I am Sylvia in 1900. I was born in 1888 and my parents were William and 
Mary Hollabaugh. A year ago, I had a brother Clarence that was killed by a train. I have 
4 sisters and 2 other brothers besides Clarence. In 1900, we travel around by horse and 
buggy. I won’t see an Auburn Automobile until 1903. In seven more years, I will get my 
picture in the paper saying that I got married to Otto Ginther. I still go to the Opera house 
to see plays but later in life, I will see silent movies and then regular movies. I will see 
my first television in black and white and then in color. I will type on a typewriter but 
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just begin to see people work on computers. I will see all kinds of inventions in my life 
time including airplanes and jets and I can’t believe I got to see someone go up in space. 
I live to be 89. My husband and I had two daughters, five grandchildren and 11 great 
grandchildren. 


ORANGE B. DRAGGOO 


Hello, I am Orange Draggoo, son of James and Delilah Ervin Draggoo. I had a long 
and happy life. I never married and I pretty much did what I want. I enjoyed working at 
my job at Auburn Automobile Company. Those cars were something else. Have you 
ever seen an Auburn Car? — I wonder if any of them are still around. After working there 
for a while at the factory, I decided to become a carpenter until I retired. I enjoyed 
working with my hands and I even still mowed my own lawn, even at the age of 77. I 
even helped my nephew, Hubert Provines when he wanted to talk about doing thing 
around the house. I mowed my lawn on a Monday and on Wednesday he came over to 
talk about fixing a chimney but I did not answer the door. My earthly body was still here 
but I had already gone to the heavenly beyond after I had finished mowing on Monday. 
After knocking, he thought I wasn’t home and then Thursday, he called his mother and 
told her that he couldn’t get a hold of me so she called my next door neighbor and he 
found my earthly remains. 

Here is a picture of me when I was a young fella — wasn’t I a good looking guy? (On 
the internet) Some said that I was one of 14 children but there were 16 children in our 
family. Never a dull moment. I wonder if that was one of the reasons that I enjoyed 
being a bachelor, the peace and quiet but I did so love being around my family too! 

One of my sisters went by the name of Lodema Hull. Keep an eye out for her and 
tell her I said hi! 


HAL HANSEN 
1953-1972 

Hello, I am Hal Hansen, son of Omer and Millie Hansen. I had a very short life here 
on earth but I lived my life to the fullest. I went to school at Eastside my first two years 
of high school and my parents decided to send me to DeKalb High School. My mom was 
a teacher there. I loved DeKalb and played my last two years of high school on the 
football and baseball teams. I was a member of the Lettermen’s Club, Boys’ Pep Club, 
Student Council, the yearbook staff, National Honor Society and served as president of 
that group my senior year. I had the honor of serving as the 1971 Senior Class President 
even though it was only my one year of school there. I also recetved some academic 
scholarships and started attending Ball State University. Even though academics were 
very important to me at Ball State, I was on the football squad and was a member of the 
Young Christian Athletic Memorials. I lost my life in a pond, just like another one of our 
athletic classmates. I was fishing and I stood up. Water flooded over the side and the 
boat sank “like a stone.” Even though heroic efforts were made by my fishing friends, it 
was in vain. They could not save me. I look down and reflect upon my life on earth and 
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so would have enjoyed more good times. I lived my life the very best I could while I was 
dwelling there and I recommend the same for you. 


LEONA WOODCOX 
(1870-1896) 

I am Leona Woodcox. Wow, I have been listening to people talk — In the year 2012, 
you are so lucky that Doctors have found cures to so many diseases and I even heard of 
something called Postpartum depression. And what is so strange about it, even famous 
people have admitted to having it. Back in the 1890’s, being depressed was something 
you did not want to admit to. You know, I really shouldn’t have been depressed after 
just having a wonderful little boy. My husband I were so happy. I was too at first but 
then. I just started feeling worse and worse. . Even though, my husband and I had such 
wonderful plans for the future together, I could not think about that. They had even put 
an article in the paper about our marriage in 1895, saying Sunday afternoon at 6 occurred 
the marriage of Mr. C.A. Woodcox and Miss Leona Tustison, both parties of St. Joe. The 
affair was kept quiet for several days and it must have leaked out through the key hole or 
through the preacher. These young people have hosts of friends who join in wishing 
them a long and happy journey down the pathway of life. My loving husband, my 6 
month old son and I were living with my parents. We woke up and my husband went 
downstairs to breakfast. I told him that I would get up and come soon and seemed to be 
getting up when he left the room. My family had just seated themselves at the table when 
they heard my gun go off. My sister found me. There was a loaded revolver beside my 
bed, as was our custom to have just in case it was needed. It was still a little wild in 1897 
and we needed it for protection. Looking down at my family, I watched my son grow up 
and he eventually had another mother. My husband married Daisy Dilbert in 1906. My 
son, Willie Gray Woodcox lived to be 92 and was an industrial arts and Math teacher in 
the Garrett Schools. He had also taught in the Butler and St. Joe grade schools. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from Terre Haute Normal and Tristate University and even 
earned a Master’s degree from Indiana University. My Willie served in World War I and 
was the founder a Boy Scout Troop in Garrett. He named a daughter after me. Here is a 
picture of my sweet son when he and his wife were older and in their eighties! 


ABIGAIL ABEL 
1824-1907 

My husband, James Abel, came to DeKalb County Indiana when he was but a youth 
of seven years in 1836. He was reared and educated in the wilds of Indiana! He only 
attended school in the winter when he wasn’t so urgently needed on his father’s farm. I 
was born in Ohio in 1824, and my parents were from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Coming to the west from Ohio in 1837, it sure was different here! It was so rough here, 
with trees all around and so many diseases including malaria from the swampy waters. 
My mother, Abigail Liswell Robe, who I was named after, died in 1840. My oldest 
brother died that year also. I still miss both of them so much! 
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After James and I were married in 1848, I helped my husband any way I could on the 
farm. Mostly I took in sewing so I could help my husband pay for our farm. I am so 
proud of James. He enlisted in the Civil War in 1861. I tried to keep everything together 
including our farm, house and children. After the Battle of Shiloh, though, he contracted 
typhoid fever and did not regain his strength for a long time. He was discharged in 1862 
and then he was drafted again in 1864, even though he was still weak from his sickness. I 
am so lucky he survived from the Typhoid fever — so many died and I am also lucky he 
survived the Civil War. My brother Bennett died at Chattanooga. 

My husband was into politics, being a Republican, and of course behind every great 
man is a great wife! (laugh)... The first president he voted for was Frank Pierce in 1853 
but I couldn’t vote until 1920 because women were not allowed to vote until then. Take a 
look at this 1915 handout. James was elected Assessor of his township in the fall of 
1864, but appointed a deputy while he was in the service. He was re-elected in 1866 and 
1872. He took the census in his township in 1880. James and I had three children 
together, Mary, Ida and Freeman. They are our future. I passed away April 29, 1907 and 
my husband followed me to eternity May 15, just two weeks later. 


HOLDEN FAMILY 

Boy has this brought back great memories! My father, Ross Holden, was a track 
official at both the Ft. Wayne Speedway and the S. Anthony Speedway as well as several 
other tracks in Indiana and Ohio. I literally grew up at the race tracks! I remember almost 
every name mentioned here! When the car went into the announcing tower in the infield 
Bill Lipkey, the announcer, suffered a broken leg, They then moved the announcing and 
scoring and timing to the top of the grandstands. I sure do remember the driver who 
smoked cigars and his swallowing his cigar! Also I remember Rocky Robins being killed 
there. We knew Nub Wysong and Art Hartley very well. I remember going to Nub's 
funeral. Bill Lipkey was a pall bearer at my father's funeral as was Art Hartley and Norb 
Krauskraph(sp?). Norb went on to become a millionaire in racing insurance and owned a 
NASCAR race car! Great memories! Thanks so much! 


RALPH SECHLER 
1894-1962 


Hi. I am Ralph Sechler — some of you might call me the pickle man — here have 
some of my pickles. Have you ever been to the St. Joe Pickle Festival? I think I 
recognize some of you! I was born in 1894 in Concord Township and lived here all my 
life! My parents were Franklin and Mary Widney Sechler. 

I started working for a pickle manufacturing firm at Fort Wayne while still in high 
school and in 1922, I became engaged in a business. I contracted with farmers, salted the 
pickles and sold them to processors. In 1931, I opened my own business manufacturing 
the pickles and distributing them. When I started, only my wife and I were associated 
with the business. I picked the pickles and my wife and sometimes our friends canned 
them in our kitchen. Our son, Frank, started working with me and I was president and he 
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was vice-president. Now that I am gone, Frank (who died in 2007) and then his son, 
David and daughter, Karen assumed leadership. I am happy they are continuing our 
family business that we worked so hard to make successful. 

Here is a question for you. Do you know what Sechler’s was called at the beginning? 
Answer: St. Joe Valley Brands and then it was named Ralph Sechler and Son in 1948 and 
now it is named Sechler’s Pickles, Inc. 

Let’s get back to my family. I married Anna Martindale in 1917. We had a son, 
Frank and a daughter, Louise Church. We went to St. Mark’s Lutheran church in St. Joe. 
I loved working with the community. I served on the school reorganization committee 
and was the president of the DeKalb County Welfare Board. I also served my country in 
World War I. I also belonged to the American Legion, Lions Club and the Masonic 
Lodge. I loved keeping busy. I made New Years Eve Day a little sad for my family — I 
died Dec. 31, 1962. 


JACOB D. & KATHERINE LEIGHTY 
Jacob (1839-1912) Katherine (1840-1927) 

Hello, my name is Kate Leighty and I am the wife of Jacob and my parents were 
Judge Andrew and Elizabeth (Driesbach) Metzger. People say that I was a helpmate to 
Jacob in the truest sense of the word, and my husband owed much of his success in life 
due to my wise counsel and encouragement which I gave him in his affairs. I just thought 
I was being bossy sometimes so I thank people for those kind words! We enjoyed our 
life, especially our son John. John was the only one of our 3 children that survived 
infancy. Our lovely Jennie May lived two and a half months. We got through it though. 
In 1893, I was privileged to go to London England for an International W.C.T.U. 
convention — can you believe it. I was a little dizzy on the ship at first but only missed 
two meals. It was beautiful, at sea. I even got to see a large whale and he spouted 
several times! I got to meet Mother Stewart, one of the original Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union crusaders! She was 80 and she sat right beside me and wrote a letter. 
I was honored. She was the founder of the Ohio branch and wrote numerous speeches 
about combating domestic violence. 

My wonderful husband had such an outgoing noble personality. He had the highest 
principles of integrity and honor. My Jacob, used to laugh that he was a true scion of 
Pennsylvania Dutch stock and this made him who he was. He was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1839, the son of John and Elizabeth Sowash Leighty. He came to DeKalb when he 
was only four and after achieving his education, he became a teacher at the age of 16. He 
then became a student in Wittenberg College at Springfield, Ohio and while a 
sophomore, he joined the Civil War as a sergeant in Co. E, 11" Regiment Indiana Vol. 
Infantry. In the engagement of Champion’s Hill, he was severely wounded in the left hip 
and was disabled from active service for sixty days. He rejoined his regiment in 
Louisiana and resigned in March of 1864, still suffering from his wounds. He was 
promoted to 1“ lieutenant in 1862. When he returned to DeKalb, he engaged in the 
mercantile business at Spencerville with his father, John. He bought out his father’s 
interests and later sold the mercantile stock in 1874. After hearing about the B. & O. 
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railroad was projected to go through on they way to Chicago, saw a possibility. He and 
his father, bought the Blair farm and they platted and laid out on what is now the town 
you are standing in — St. Joe. He again, engaged in the mercantile business here in St. 
Joe. He assisted in the organization of the bank, which he was elected president, owned 
an interest in the grist mill and other enterprises that contributed in a positive way to the 
welfare of the town. . He was active in the building of the grain elevator and he built the 
substantial brick store. In 1875, he was appointed postmaster at St. Joe and then was the 
town trustee. In 1897, he became the state pension agent. In 1894, he was elected to 
Congress as a Republican. This was notable because the 12" district was at that time, 
Democratic. He was a member of the Masonic order, receiving the 33" degree in 1889. 
My wonderful proud husband died in 1912 at St. Joseph’s hospital in Fort Wayne. I 
went to meet him in 1927. I, a woman, became the president of the bank until my death — 
can you believe it? Researched & Written by Roselyn Wells 2012 


ZION LUTHERAN; SIXTEEN 8°16 T°34N R°12E 
From the town of Corunna, take SR327 south 2.4 miles just past CR34 on north side of 
SR327. SR327 "jogs" right where the cemetery is. The cemetery is near the Lutherans in 


Mission Parrish, Zion 16 Church 3583 CR327 
History of Sixteen Cemetery 


First of all, I think it ought to be called TREESH cemetery as most are related to the 
Treesh’s. A school house was located at this location before 1863 and the school was 
moved just west of here. According to John Martin Smith, the church was organized by 
1855. By 1865, the old school house was the regular place to worship for the Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church or Sixteen Church. In the Misc. Record Book A located at 
the courthouse, they elected trustees for the church. Voters were David Swander, Jacob 
Keller, Jacob Treesh, Jacob Lehner, C.B. Kagey and B. F. Shull. They built a new 
Church Building later. The first burial was in 1846 so since the 1863 plat map shows the 
school toward the back of the present cemetery, there is a possibility the cemetery was 
located closer to the road. Another possibility would be that they moved the bodies after 
the cemetery was officially here. 

In an old record book, found in an estate, it shows two soldiers of the War of 1812 
buried here. I am not sure if this is correct. They would be in an unmarked grave and the 
names supposedly were Ebenezer Morley and Solomon Keys. 
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SIXTEEN CEMETERY 


3. Schoup 


4. Becher 
5. Groh 


2. McConnell 


6. Treesh 


7. Lintz 


8. Farrington 


9. Weihmuller 10. Hovarter 1. Palmer 


1 
JACOB PALMER 
| (1810-1892) 

Jacob Palmer was born in Stark County, Ohio and was the son of John and Margaret 
Swihart Palmer. When Jacob was only two years old in 1812, his father took the family 
to Washington County, PA and left them with his wife, Margaret’s family, and then 
enlisted in The War of 1812. Shortly after he enlisted, Jacob’s father became ill and died 
five days later. His grandfather was a gunsmith and learned that trade from him as he 
grew up. In 1836, he moved to Ohio and opened his own gunsmith shop and in 1850 he 
moved to DeKalb, living only one year in Auburn. Moving here, in Richland Township 
he carried on the trade of gunsmith and farmer. He married Susan Tiger who died in 
1866 leaving five children and then married Abigail Walford Bair within the year having 
five more children with Abigail. Jacob’s farm and gunsmith shop were located directly 
east of the cemetery. He was known as a trapper and a genius with guns, with many 
DeKalb County people coming to him to get their guns repaired. Eight of his guns are 
known to still exist, one made as early as 1833. It is noted by gun experts that his work 
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was attractive and distinctive in style, and makes most other gunmakers from the same 
time period look more like blacksmiths. 


2 
MCCONNELL FAMILY 
John (1812-1893) Elizabeth (1814-1898) 
John A. (1842-1864) Henry (1840-1865) 
George Hiram (1846-1921) Lydia Ann (1853-1939) 

In 1853, John McConnell came by covered wagon to the site where the city of 
Garrett now stands traveling from Stark County Ohio when Lydia Ann, their daughter, 
was six months old. John, the father, died in 1893 in Ashland Kentucky and his daughter, 
Lydia Burch, also died there in 1939 at the age of 86 years. John was a member of Co. A 
100" Indiana and was badly wounded at the battle of Missionary Ridge. He died January 
1, 1864 in Auburn. Henry was a member of Co. F. 129" Indiana and died in 1865. 
George Hiram’s wife, Alice, was the daughter of William Tongue and Ida Brand Tongue. 
Alice’s mother could only speak German for a while, as she was raised by a German 
couple when her mother died so young. 


3 
CATHERINE HOLTZ SCHOUP 
Catherine (1823-1902) William (d. 1898) 

Catherine Holtz Schoup was born in Stark County Ohio in 1823, marrying William 
Schoup in 1848. They came to DeKalb county in 1849, living in Richland Township for 
53 years. William and Catherine had four children, Alfred, Samuel, Eliza Harter and 
Mary Foltz and they are all buried here. As a mother she was beloved by all her children, 
not merely because she was a mother but because she possessed the qualities of kindness 
and love and manifested the same toward her children. As a neighbor she endeavored to 
fulfill the requirements of the golden rule. In sickness she was a real comfort to the 
afflicted in as much as she spared no effort to lighten the burden of sorrow by assisting in 
time of need. As a friend she was true and to know her was to love her. Her kind and 
generous spirit won for her many friends and she believed that he who would have 
friends must himself be friendly. As a Christian she was steadfast and immovable in her 
faith. After, William died in 1898, Catherine lived with her son, Alfred, until her death 
in 1902. 

4 
THE HENRY BECHER FAMILY 
Henry 1820-1904, Lydia d. 1875 
Jacob P. 1853-1917, Julia 1858-1868 Susanna 1862-1881 

These family graves are covered by cement. When the first burial in this immediate 
family happened in 1868 and then again in 1875, grave robbing was a fear that many had. 
There were riots in 1871 in Fort Wayne because of grave robbing for the Medical 
College. Henry, a farmer, was from Stark County, a son of Jacob and Elizabeth Becher. 
He and Lydia Snyder Becher had six children, one named for his father, Jacob. One 
daughter, buried here, died when she was almost 10. Henry had two sons that died in 
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1917 with John, being run over by a train in Corunna, where he worked on the section 
gang. Henry’s daughter, Susanna died at the age of 21. Henry had a bad fall, three weeks 
before he died at the age of 84. His granddaughter, by marriage, was Troas Wise, a 
well-known genealogist, who was the editor of the 1987 Family History Book. 


> 
WILLIS & ALTIE GROH 
Willis (1871-1934) Artie (1879-1949) 

Willis and Altie Groh adopted two children, Robert and Virgie. Virgie’s biological 
parents were Oscar and Maude Freed Vian. Her mother died when she was 2 weeks old 
and Oscar had a job as a traveling painter. He could not care for her properly so he gave 
her up for adoption. At the age of 7, she was playing on the playground at school and 
saw a man watching them and a friend said to Virgie that was her real dad. Virgie was 
very feisty and said no way was she adopted but found out differently. Oscar was 
suppose to stay away from her but had decided to see how she was doing, and you have 
to understand how hard that had do have been, to give up his child and also how 
concerned Virgie’s adopted parents were for their little girl. Virgie, as an adult, realized 
how spoiled she was by Willis and Altie — at a time that children were lucky to have one 
pair of shoes, she had shoes for every day of the week. There is a grave here of a little 
girl, that probably was the daughter of Willis and Altie. Virgie married Lester Hartman 
and loved her adopted parents and felt like she had no other parents but other than her 
beloved adopted parents and was very loyal to them. 


6 
PETER TREESH 
Peter (1815-1889) Rachel (d. 1901) 


The name “Treesh” is of German origin. Peter’s fraternal grandfather was married 
on board ship on the way to America from Holland. After his arrival, he, Peter’s 
grandfather, enlisted in the war of the Revolution. William’s maternal grandfather also 
fought in the Revolutionary War. After Peter was married to Rachel Hubler, they settled 
in Richland County, Ohio and then moved to Richland Township in DeKalb County in 
1842. After paying for his land he only had $1.50 left in money and a small team of 
horses. He became the second trustee of Richland Township and had eleven children. 
Peter’s youngest brother, William Jr. is buried here at Sixteen Cemetery along with 
several children. Most families in this cemetery are related to the Treesh family. 


7 
NETTIE LINTZ 
(1868-1887) 


Nettie was the daughter of Daniel and Sarah Lintz and was born in 1868. Nettie was 
one of nine children and five of them died before she did and three of her siblings are 
buried beside her. Her brother George died at the age of 22 in 1864 and Archy lived only 
six weeks and died in 1866. Ellen, her sister died of inflammation of the bowels, too, at 
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age 19 in 1879 when Nettie was 1 . Her mother died five months before Nettie did and 
her father committed suicide four years before Nettie died, so she was living with her 
brother, Eli at their old home. 

August of 1883 her father had just visited relatives in St. Joseph County, got off the 
afternoon train and started walking home. His body was found one mile north of the 
John Yarde school house with a revolver beside him. In her father, Daniel’s biography in 
the 1885 History Book, it says Daniel was an honorable upright citizen, a kind husband 
father, a good neighbor and an honored member of society. His finances and family were 
fine but had threatened suicide a couple of times before. Nettie is related to the Palmer’s 
and the Treesh’s. We are not sure who put up the beautiful memorial as her parents were 
both gone. 


EPHRIAM & NANCY ANDREWS FARRINGTON 


Nancy (1829-1892) Ephraim (1824-1906) 
(Nancy Andrews Farrington talking) 

I was born at Covert, Seneca county, NY in 1829 and in 1831 my parents moved to 
Huron county, OH and in 1834 I was left an orphan. I then went to live with one of my 
brothers, staying four years and in 1838 was bound out to strangers in Richland county, 
Ohio and in 1842 I returned to Huron to live with my cousin. There I stayed until I was 
married to Ephraim Farrington, August 28, 1848; I had joined the Baptist church in Peru, 
Huron county, in 1847. In 1850, we lost our first born. In 1851 we moved to DeKalb 
county Indiana and in 1852 our little family was again visited by death, the sam year we 
united with the Christian church at Lisbon, and in a few years it broke up. In 1868 we 
united with the church at Kendallville, James Hadsell as pastor. I united with a full 
determination of trying to live a Christian the rest of my life, and try to brave the storms 
as they come along. I would like to go to church every Lord’s day if I could, but we lived 
so far away we could go not get there very often, but my mind was there. I longed to see 
the day when a church will be organized in our neighborhood. Jan. 1°, 1869, I 
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commenced to read a portion of Scripture every day of my life and have missed but a few 
days each year. I make calculation on reading as much as I do on eating and sleeping. 
The more | read, the more I want to read. I find a great deal of good instruction and 
many encouraging words to press onward and upward. “He that endures unto the end 
shall be saved.” When I read of Moses who for one sin was not permitted to enter the 
promised land, I think how can I expect to win the prize when I have done so many 
wrongs. But I have had a desire to go to that happy place above ever since I was a small 
child. My parents died when I was but five years old, and I often felt as if I must see 
them again, and a good woman told me when I was small that I could if I lived right and 
died a good girl. I think I have parents there and also children and brothers and sisters 
and a great many friends I hope to see there and my treasures are there....there is more in 
the Farrington Scrapbook at the DeKalb County libraries. The subject of this sketch died 
Dec. 18, 1892 and was buried the 20" at Richland Center. She leaves a husband, two 
sons and three grandchildren to mourn their loss, with many relatives and friends. 

He wrote a biography too but it was damaged on the edge so you can’t read all of it. 
He does mention “TI tell you the saddest time of a man’s life is when he loses his wife. 
No one can tell but those that have had a trial of it, but I think that I will not be here much 
longer as I am now living on borrowed time. He survived three more years (died about 
1906). 

Ephraim left two sons, Simpson and Wellington. 


Wereteorde 


INGEANA 


JOHN & MARY BARBARA WEIHMULLER 
John (1853-1923) Mary Barbara (1857-1916) Frederick (1878-1885) 
John and Barbara Weihmuller were well educated in Germany before they chose to 
come over to America. Germany, in 1880 was under strict Military regulation. This was 
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the reason the Wiehmuller family came to America. It took the Weihmuller family 16 
days to cross the ocean to the United States. Since their family was already located in 
Kendallville, they were met there by friends, and they all later moved to DeKalb County. 
There was a picture taken of the family just before they left Germany and inclu ed, John 
and Mary Barbara, the parents and children; Karl, Ada and Frederick when he was only 
about 2. Frederick died in 1885. 
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ADAM HOVARTER 
(1852-1942) 

Adam Hovarter was the son of John Hovarter and Nancy Weirich Hovarter. When 
his father, John, was young, he worked at HIS father’s blacksmith shop and became a 
blacksmith in Ohio and later a blacksmith and farmer in Fairfield Twp. in DeKalb 
County. Adam was the 9" of 13 children. He married (1) Mary Leins who died of 
tuberculosis. She was the granddaughter of Jacob Treesh. One year after Mary died, 
Adam, having 6 children to raise, married Amanda Olive “Ollie” Davis Pressler and they 
had one child. Adam was a tenant farmer for many years until he bought his own land. 
Adam was 89 when he died and had 21 grandchildren and 30 great grandchildren. It was 
said that he was perhaps the oldest native-born and longest continuous resident of the 
Corunna community. 
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CHARLES O. PUTT 


Charles died in a car crash at the age of 24. He was the son of Edward Putt of South 
Bend and Mrs. Edward Putt of Stroh. They used to live at Garrett. His dad had been a 
worker at the B&O car shops. In 1921, they moved to a farm north of Garrett and then to 
Stroh. He had infantile paralysis and was considered at the time, a cripple. The two cars 
hit head on and Rowlison was the driver of the car he was in. 


NORRIS WILSON & SUSANNA (DETER) FRIEND 


Norris Wilson Friend was born in Jackson Township, DeKalb County July 8, 1855 to 
Michael and Eliza Miller Friend. He had two brothers and two sisters: James M. Friend, 
Amos Friend, Mary Ellen Friend Osborn and Nancy Jane Friend Wilson. His paternal 
grandparents were George and Barbara Grubaugh Friend. Norris was married three 
times. First to Susann Deter on August 16, 1875 in DeKalb County. She was born 
March 10, 1853 to George and Elizabeth Sanders Deter. Her paternal grandparents were 
Johann George and Maria Catherine Croft Deter. 

Norris and Susanna were the parents of Amanda Estella, Milo James, Emery Milton, 
John Henry, Pearl Jane and Alda Mae. Amanda Estella married William Nicholas. Milo 
James married Rosa Schurr. Emery Milton married Mattie Knox. John Henry married 
Lottie Boren. Alda Mae married John “George” Schurr. 

Norris’ second marriage took place nine months after the death of Susanna. This 
marriage was to Florinda Swander. His third marriage was to a widow, Katherine 
Becker. No children were born to these last two marriages. 

On February 16, 1878, Norris and Susanna purchased sixty acres of farm land 
located south west of Corunna for $2,000. 

Susanna was a Dunkard and attended church regularly. Norris did not accompany 
her to church, but always made sure that she had a way to get there. 

Susanna died at her home at the age of fifty years on January 29, 1906. She is buried 
at Sixteen Cemetery. Norris died at the age of seventy-nine on Feb. 8, 1935 and also 
buried in the Sixteen cemetery by Susanna. 

Submitted by Susanna Johnson 


WATERLOO; MAPLEWOOD CEMETERY 8° T°34N R®°13E 


This public cemetery is located in Waterloo 0.25 miles north of the intersection of 
US6/Union St. and CR35/N. Center St. on both side of the road (east and west). From 
Union St., west of Wayne St/ SR427, go north on Center St. 


History of Waterloo Cemetery 


Timothy Rose Dickinson bought the land that the present cemetery is on, laid it out 
and called it Waterloo Cemetery. He also was instrumental in getting it incorporated. 
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The posts on either side of the entrance was put up in memory of him by his daughter, 
Josephine Dickinson Willis. 

There was an older cemetery to the east, across the Jackson and Saginaw Railroad 
which is no longer there. It was called the “old burying” ground. In January 1866, a 
petition was presented signed by the citizens of the town wanting the old burying ground 
to revert back to the possession of James Bowman. They moved the bodies and the 
grounds were vacated before April 1, 1866. They were reburied in the present cemetery. 

Later the old burying ground was developed into a sand and gravel industry. Cement 
tile was manufactured by George Nodine and Commodore Hamman. It was then sold to 
John Wilson and Charles Bartlett who manufactured cement blocks. 

The mausoleum was built by the Madden Monument Company. It was almost torn 
down about 1998 and had even removed some of the bodies in preparation. Luckily they 
received funds to fix the roof and it was saved. 

Additions to the cemetery were added and it is called Maplewood. 

Across County Road 35, when the annex of the cemetery was platted, it was decided 
to have all stones installed flat so mowing was easier. Due to public input, it was 
changed to allow upright stones. 

In 2007, 132 gravestones were toppled by vandalism. 
In 1904, there were twice as many people buried in the cemetery as there were citizens 
in the town of Waterloo. 
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21 
FRANCIS THOMSON 
On the west side of the road. 


Francis Thomson was born in 1919 to Jay and Dora Mae Likens Thomson. He met 
his future wife, Joyce Hinkley, on a blind date and in 1950, Francis married Joyce. 

He was loved by many but especially by the children of Waterloo. As a school 
crossing guard from 1982-1995, he gave out gum to the children crossing the street in 
front of the Library — He was the famous “gum man.” 

Francis, is also famous for being a World War II prisoner of war where he survived 
the infamous Bataan Death March. Francis was only to have been gone a short time but 
unfortunately he was caught and held as a prisoner for 41 months. The outnumbered 
Americans, in the Phillipines, surrendered on April 8, 1942 and were marched to a 
Japanese Concentration Camp. He attributes being able to survive because he scavenged 
a tin of coffee and a bottle of vanilla from an abandoned Air Corps kitchen the night 
before they were captured. Most people had no food for five or six days. Some had a little 
rice and one canteen of water which was used to wash their mess kit, wash themselves 
and drink in the hot weather. The water did not go far. The weakened would sometimes 
lie on the road and trucks would drive over them and over dead bodies of soldiers. The 
Imperial soldiers would poke them while marching, with bayonets and randomly beat 
them up. Historians say between 8,000-11,000 soldiers died on this march. The Bataan 
Death March was listed as a war crime later. 

In the concentration camp, he dropped to 88 pounds, which was almost half of his 
normal body weight, and suffered from malnutrition. He also went temporarily blind 
until he was given cod liver oil and water buffalo meat after an American Commander in 
the camp requested it. He also told a young friend, Jim Wells, that he also attributed 
surviving because he was short like the Japanese guards so they didn’t pick on him like 
the taller prisoners. He told Jim that he “tricked” a guard into giving him an egg. 
Francis was getting weaker and weaker and he told a guard that he bet he could fit a 
whole raw egg, shell and all, in his mouth. This he did, then he chomped the egg and ate 
it really fast. 

His brother, John, died in 1943, while Francis was in the camp and the government 
never told him this information. He did not find out until after he was back in the United 
States. When in a hospital in Ohio, a neighbor boy came to visit him and informed him 
of the sad news of his brother. 

Francis would not talk about his sad experiences for a long long time until, typically, 
he unselfishly decided he could help others by sharing his story. 

In an interview in 1987, he shares that he was awarded a Bronze Star in 1985. His 
experiences in World War II, made him appreciate the minor things that people take for 
granted. He had a 6 year old car and 13 year old truck and said he did not need a new 
car, just so he had a car that ran. It was just good to be alive. 
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Frances worked at the Waterloo Texaco Station for 6 years. He then worked at the 
Auburn Foundry for 30 years until his retirement. 


The_A 


By LEE SAUER 

Students of DeKalb High 
School and DeKalb Middle School 
did not forget the veteran 
Wednesday. 

DeKalb High School’s princi- 
pal, Doug Fites, said the school 
wanted to do something different 
this Veterans Day. A unique app- 
roach was reached by each of 
more than 30 classes inviting a 
veteran to speak on their ex- 
periences. 

In the junior high, a previous 
practice for remembering veterans 
was continued. 

“Through two World Wars and 
many smail but bitter conflicts, 
millions of Americans have gone 
forth and defended those ideals 
that all Americans live by: peace, 
freedom, and democracy,’ read 
veteran Everett Quinn, past com- 
mander of the Waterloo Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, over the inter- 
com. 

Quinn went on to read the 
statistic that 1,081,000 Americans 
have been killed in defense of our 
country. And, he added, many 
more have been wounded. 

A number that large is simply a 
number to young people, many of 
whom have been bom since the 
Vietnam War ended. But 
Wednesday the depth of the awful 
Statistics came alive for high 
school students. 


urn Evening Star, November 12, 


eterans spea 


Francis Thomson of Waterloo 
was forced to take part in the 
Bataan Death March at the start of 
World War IL He feels the impact 
of the statistics. He watched the 
numbers add up. 

Thomson remembers when one 
American escaped from a prisoner 
work detail. The Japanese made 
nine other prisoners in the detail 
dig their own graves, then shot 
them in front’ of the rest of the 
camp. 

To impress on students that this 
wasn’t an isolated incident or lone 
example of one side’s cruelty to 
the other, but simply the harsh 
reality of war, Thomson told stu- 
dents Japanese soldiers also lived 
in fear; a guard caught sleeping 
was shot by his superior without 
being awakened. 


“But these figures show more 
than just the cost of war — they 
also show the price of freedom,"" 
Quinn read. 


Hans Geeraedts, a Dutch native 
who now lives in Butler, is not a 
veteran. But he gave students an 
idea of what it was like to live in 
an occupied land. 

Geeraedts, father of DHS biol- 
ogy teacher Tita Gordon, remem- 
bered for students how cigarettes 
cost $10 a pack, curfew was set at 
8 p.m., people tore up the wooden 
streets because no coal was avail- 


able for heat, and there was an 
almost total absence of food. 

The former member of the 
Dutch underground challenged 
students to picture the ugly side of 
war. He told about young people 
of his day, confident they could 
put one over on the Germans, 
hanging a Dutch flag from the 
church tower. Twenty-five people 
were shot for the offense. 

Geeraedts points out the much- 
talked-about peer pressure of 
today is nothing compared to the 
pressure of war. His hometown of 
Nymegen was only five or six 
miles from Germany and on the 
route of American flyers who 
bombed German factories. One of 
the underground’s aids to the war 
effort was helping American pilots 
who had been shot down. Of his 
closest brush with death, Geer- 
acdts remembered standing in 
front of a barn that sheltered his 
wife, in-laws, and some acquaint- 
ances, when he heard artillery. To 
this day he doesn’t know why, but 
he fell back. A piece of shrapnel 
pierced his overcoat and pants. 
The shrapnel killed the acquaint- 
ance standing next to him. 

In a small get-together after- 
ward, Fites said he was very 
pleased with the effect of the 
speakers. One veteran was over- 
heard to say that he broke down 
and wept in front of the students. 
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k to DeKalb students 


Francis Thomson 
Death march survivor 


Thomson said it was very difficult 
to talk about his experiences unul 
he began to give interviews. 
Talking helps, he says. 


“The people we honor today 
participated in defending our 
freedom,’’ Quinn said. “‘It is now 
the duty of each of us here - each 
who cared enough for what Vet- 
erans Day stands for to partici- 
pate in it - to dedicate ourselves 
to making America a living tribute 
to the sacrifices they suffered in 
proiecting our heritage of peace. 
freedom and democracy.”' 


22 
Jimmy Sattison and Mavis Roberts Sattison 
Jimmy (1932-2004) Mavis (1934-1996) 
Waterloo Cemetery East side of road (in front toward road) Above ground 
mausoleums with steps. 


These are unusual above the ground mausoleums. Look at the inscriptions on the 
side. 

Mavis was very proud of her ancestor, John Houlton, who was the first settler in 
DeKalb County. He built the first cabin in 1833 on the bank of Fish Creek. 

Mavis was born in 1934 to Clark Adair Roberts and Doris Marietta Houlton. 

Mavis met her future husband, Jim, on a double date with his best friend when she 
was a sophomore. A year later, he came to her home in Pleasant Lake and asked her out. 
Soon after, they got engaged and they married when she was 18. They had 3 children 
together. 

Jim, at the age of 10 worked at the Waterloo cemetery, trimming tombstones. Later 
he worked at the Waterloo Super Service, just east of Waterloo that his parents, Clayton 
and Lulu Albright Sattison owned. Later Jim and his brother, Clayton, started a business 
called “Sattison Refrigeration.” That business is still in operation, run by their son, Mark. 

Jim had a passion for cars — fit right in here in DeKalb County. He used his cars for 
practical jokes sometimes. He at one time, hooked up a Model-T ignition coil to an 
on/off switch and attached it to the frame of his car. He would then park his car with his 
bumper against another car and when the owner got in his car, Jim would turn the switch 
on and they would get an electrical shock. 

When Jimmy and his brother would put in a full day of work — they would check out 
and sometimes test their race car late at night, especially the night before the races. 
Usually patient neighbors would call the police chief complaining about the noise. One 
time, Harvey Wells, the current police chief was sitting in his living room, off duty, and 
heard them -go by, probably traveling over 70 miles an hour on the city street, late at 
night. Harvey just sighed loudly and said “I am just going to have to go and have a talk 
with those Sattison boys!” 

Jimmy served proudly in the Korean War. 

Jim and his brother started a business that still exists today, “Sattison Refrigeration.” 

Mavis met her future husband, Jim, on a double date with his best friend when she 
was a sophomore. A year later, he came to her home in Pleasant Lake and asked her out, 
getting engaged soon after. They married when she was 18 and had they had 3 children 
together. 
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23 
JOHN SHOEMAKER 
1834-1861 
John Shoemaker was the only civilian in Indiana killed during the civil war by a 
cannon fired to send off Civil War soldiers. 


John Henry Shoemaker, son of Henry and Mary Wagoner Shoemaker, was a painter 
and a carpenter. While the people of Waterloo were enthusiastically sending off their 
soldiers to the Civil War on July 10, 1861 an accident happened. The cannon belonging 
to the citizens of the village was being fired in honor of the volunteers belonging to 
Captain Clark’s company who were leaving on the express train. Two rounds had been 
fired; the third and final one was reserved for the departure of the train. It had been 
heavily charged, and was wadded with green leather shavings from the tannery, within a 
few inches of the muzzle. It was fired, bursting the gun to atoms and scattering the 
pieces in all directions, over houses and tree tops, carrying several heavy pieces to a 
distance of over eighty rods, such was the terrible force of the explosion. John, who had 
himself assisted in loading the gun and who applied the fatal match, was hit by a piece 
which inflicted a rightful incision in his right side, in the region of the lower ribs, 
severing the spinal column, and causing his instantaneous death. About to fire the piece, 
he was heard to remark that “those boys over there,” pointing toward the crowd at the 
depot, “said they would not touch it off for $500,” another instant, and “Death had 
marked him for his own.” In the entire crowd that was surrounding him, not one other 
person was even injured. Lore says he was the first person buried in the Waterloo 
Cemetery. John had grown up in Smithfield township in a beautiful home that his parents 
owned and it is still standing today. 


24 
LINDA M. HUYCK DARBY 


I am Linda Huyck Darby and was born near Norwalk in Huron Co., Ohio on 
February 7, 1842. I was the youngest daughter of John and Lucinda (Basil) Huyck Sr. 
My mother died when I was only two and I since I was the youngest, I was cared for by 
my sister, Mrs. Mary Blaker at Stryker and Bryan Ohio where I went to school. I taught 
many terms of school in Ohio and then in Illinois. I was a member of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

I married Dr. Darby on April 28, 1864, who at that time was practicing medicine at 
Flint, Steuben County, but he lived at his parent’s house near Wauseon, Ohio. He 
attended school at Fulton County and later attended Alford College at Allegany County, 
New York and then entered Oberlin College. He taught school and did extra work to pay 
his expenses and studied the necessary text books. In 1862 and 63, he attended Eclectic 
Medical College at Cincinnati, Ohio where he graduated in 1863. He rode the first 
passenger train from Toledo to Waterloo in 1856. After we married we lived at 
Waterloo on Wayne St. My husband was a member of the board of trustees of Waterloo 
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and he was at one time a member of the school board. He also was in the drug business 
with our son, Frank at one time. 

Let me tell you about my husband’s family. They are very interesting and his mother 
lived with us until she died at age 98. My husband A. Byron Darby was born Nov. 18, 
1839 in Fulton Co., Ohio and his parents were Samuel Bryant and Sephrana Guilford 
Darby. His dad was one of a family of 14 children. Samuel and his family were pioneer 
settlers of Fulton County (then Henry Co.) and Samuel, his father, helped to organize the 
first township in that county, was the first postmaster there, taught the first school and 
opened the first store. He also was elected township clerk, county recorder and justice of 
the peace. When he first moved to Fulton County, they owned $1.75, 2 pair of oxen and 
a wagon, a little provision and the sheltered side of a stump for habitation. The country 
was low, wet and yet destitute of pure water but for neighbors it gave them plenty of 
Indians and offered plenty of game such as bears, wolves, turkeys, deer, etc. Mr. Darby 
shook his head and thought it looked forbidding but Mrs. Darby was full of hope so with 
stout hearts they pitched their tents and began pioneer life by disposing of one pair of 
oxen and then replenishing the stock of provisions, built a cabin home, opened up the 
woods, and looked hopefully toward the future. 

We had three children, Hadsell, Frank and Verna who married C. O. Lampland who 
conducts the Lewell observatory at Flag Staff, Arizona.. 

I was an honorary member of the Ladies Minerva Club. I love children but I was 
not happy with them when they removed our steps as a prank. I went out the door after 
dark and fell and hurt my hip and ankle. It caused a rheumatic affection. I used liniment 
composed partly of oils, chloroform, ether and alcohol. I kept it in a bottle in the 
medicine closet but I decided to warm it by the stove and forgot about it. I suddenly 
remembered it and went to go get it and it exploded. The flames went all over me and I 
was in shock instantly. My son, Hadsell tried to save me and put the fire out. I talked for 
a little while but I was burned clear down to the bone in places. I fell into a coma but still 
felt the pain. After suffering for twenty-four hours, I died. I have to add, my husband 
was sure loyal to me. He didn’t marry until thirteen years later when he married Minnie 
Meister. : 
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JAMES CHAMBERLAIN FAMILY 
James 1822-1896 Catherine 1828-1861 Sarah 1835-1918 
Civil War Soldier that served as a Doctor in Waterloo for many years. His son, 
James, died as an infant in 1861, and his wife after childbirth 3 weeks later. 


James Ninian Chamberlain was the son of Samuel Chamberlain who was born at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania and Mercy Cotton Chamberlain. He was educated at the 
district school and the Academy at Cahuga New York and became a teacher in Ohio. In 
1845, he started at the Western Reserve Medical College located in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
came to DeKalb County in 1853 and was elected Sheriff of DeKalb County in 1860. 
After the battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., in April, 1862, when Gov. Morton 
called for volunteer surgeons he responded, and in the history books it said he served in 
the front line, after joining the 152™ Indiana in the early part of 1865 and many 
remembered his valuable services among the sick and wounded. In the Indiana Historical 
Society collection they have 10 letters pertaining to James and his family. Subjects 
include the demobilizing of the Union Army after the war in regards to protecting of 
supplies, mustering out process and the caring for wounded soldiers. Although the 152nd 
did not see action, Chamberlain did attend to diseases among the troops such as one who 
died from typhoid fever. In his letter of June 25th, he relates that some of the regiment 
was sent into the local town (Berryville) to act as pickets for the returning Confederate 
soldiers were causing disturbances. Among the other items in the collection is a July 7, 
1865 letter to Sarah Chamberlain from the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
stating that since her husband is in the army, his life insurance policy will be terminated 
unless she pays an additional premium. Their horse Jack, a horse they owned for 38 
years, had an obituary in the paper in 1916 which was not a usual thing but the people of 
Waterloo remembered the horse on the streets. James Chamberlain was a good doctor 
and surgeon, until, probably due to the exposures to the Civil War, his mental faculties 
grew weak the last few years until his death in 1896. 


ae 
FRANK & JOSEPHINE DICKINSON WILLIS 
Josephine 1850-1932 Frank 1842-1913 

I am Josephine Willis, daughter of Timothy Rose Dickinson and Mary Youngman 
Dickinson and was born May 17, 1850 in Auburn. My father was an attorney and was 
the drafting officer for the Civil War. During this time, he was pelted by eggs, stones and 
other missiles by southern sympathizers. He was even asked to resign his position at 
church because of his strong anti-slavery views. He bought a tract of land north of 
Waterloo, where the Waterloo cemetery is now and incorporated an association to take 
care of it. 

I started out at the common schools. I received some academic work and went to 
Oberlin College for a year. I was also a charter member of the Minerva Club and did a lot 
of church work. I married Frank W. Willis on Sept. 27, 1868 in a double ceremony. At 
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the same ceremony, Judge and Mrs. R. W. McBride got married too. I certainly led a full 
life. We had nine children: Mary Gertrude, wife of James P. Hornaday who is a 
newspaper correspondent at Washington D.C., , Herbert Clyde, who was in business with 
his father, Fred is connected with the Hearsey- Willis Company, automobile and bicycle 
dealer and manufacturers in Indianapolis, Raymond, postmaster at Angola and is a part 
owner of the Steuben Republican, Edward is also interested in the Steuben Republican, 
Dora, wife of R. G. Dilts (she died in 1927), Frank is engaged in the automobile business 
in Indianapolis, Josephine lives at Waterloo, and William is engaged in employment at 
Indianapolis. 

My husband, Frank was a very prominent man in Waterloo. Born in Syracuse, New 
York in 1842, his parents were Henry and Emeline Hewitt Willis. He came to this county 
when he was two. His father was sheriff of Waterloo about 1864. At the age of 18, he 
enlisted in the civil war. When he was discharged from the army, he suffered greatly due 
to his exposure in the service. In 1867 he purchased the book store of H.K. Davis and 
with Charles K. Baxter, purchasing that of Timothy Y. Dickinson, my brother, the two 
then consolidated their business under the firm of Baxter and Willis. In 1868, his father 
purchased the books store of Mr. Baxter and then the firm was known as Willis & Co. In 
1896, their business was destroyed by fire including that of the Waterloo Press. At this 
time Frank and our son, Herbert formed a partnership and continued the publication of 
the paper and also continued the firm of Willis & Co., in the book and stationary 
business. In 1878 at their first annual reunion of the 44" Regt. Ind. he joined in as a 
member of the association and served as Secretary, Treasurer and then even one year as 
President. At the organization of the Grand Army of the Republic Post 52, he was a 
charter member. He started to practice before the Dept. of Interior as a claim agent and 
secured many pensions for the old soldiers and their wives. He was appointed Assistant 
Assessor and Deputy Collector for the Tenth Congressional District under President 
Johnson. After the fire in 1896, he again became greatly ill. He was an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church for nearly forty years and served in many capacities. He was the 
senior editor and publisher of The Waterloo Press. About 6 weeks ago, he went to work 
at his usual time and left the office shortly before the noon hour, stating to his partner son 
that he would be back soon after lunch in order that his son could go on a short business 
trip. However he felt worse and could not return to work and grew steadily worse until 
he was called to go to his last resting place on May 19, 1913 at the age of 70 years. The 
last few years, I have been living with my children and lastly with my son in Angola. 


MARTHA GONSER WILLIS 


I, Martha Gonser Willis, was born April 6, 1871 on a farm near Auburn where the 
county farm is located now. My parents are Moses and Louisa Wright Gonser and they 
moved from outside of Auburn to the Steuben-DeKalb County Line. My father became 
the County Commissioner of Steuben County. I remember one of the things he used to 
tell us was that woodchucks were good to eat and that the Indians always prized them for 
food but I thought that sounded horrible. 
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I had three sisters and two brothers. My sister, Amanda, died when she was only 17. 
My brother, Robert, died when he was 38. He had pleural pneumonia first and then it 
developed into consumption or tuberculosis. I had sisters, Etta Clink, Flora Skelly and 
another brother Albert. 

You know, I upset my mother after my father died. I had lived in Waterloo so long 
and was used to the finer things in life and so was my sister Etta. We inherited 120 acres 
up on the family farm and we did not want it. We decided we were going to sell it and 
that hurt my mother. She decided to buy it and went in debt to do it. I felt bad about that 
but I really did not want a bunch of worthless farm land. Especially since it had a gravel 
pit and was adjoining a tiny lake called Little Turkey Lake. I mean, who would want to 
live in all those trees and have mosquitoes buzzing around you all the time. And those 
snakes — no thank you. 

My grandfather Edward Wright was a storekeeper in Fairfield Township in its early 
days, he did business with the Indians and conducted an ‘ashery” for the manufacture of 
potash from wood ashes. I was also told that my great great grandfather and his sister 
were captured by the French during the French and Indian war and taken to Canada. The 
sister was soon after released, but he was held and exchanged as a prisoner of war. 

I graduated from TriState Normal School and taught in the district schools of the 
County. I graduated in 1893 from Earlham College with a Bachelor of Arts and for two 
years was principal of the high school at Waterloo. I served as secretary of the Waterloo 
Public Library for the three years that they organized and built that institution and due to 
my corresponding with Andrew Carnegie we were able to obtain the Carnegie Fund. I 
was very proud of that. I was the county officer of the Women’s Federation of Clubs, I 
carried the county contest work in the Women’s Christian Temperance Union for several 
years and was also a member of the American Red Cross and Anti-Tuberculosis League. 
I was an active member of the Minerva Club for more than 40 years, was a member of 
the Eastern Stars, a charter member of the Eldeen Club and held my membership of the 
First Presbyterian church of Fort Wayne when the Waterloo Presbyterian church 
disbanded. 

I married my husband, Herbert Clyde Willis, son of Frank and Josephine Dickinson 
Willis, in 1896. He was the editor of the Waterloo Press for many years and was a 
member of the Indiana National Guard. Toward the end of my time on earth, I had to 
stay in bed for about eight months and was taken care of by a nurse. My thoughtful 
friends and neighbors brought me flowers every day. I have a son, Herbert, an attorney 
in Fort Wayne and a daughter, Mrs. Everett Pennington of Ft. Wayne and three 
wonderful grandchildren. 


27 
TIMOTHY Y. & JULIETTE FOX DICKINSON 
Timothy Y. 1838-1882 Juliette 1838-1927 
Juliette Fox Dickinson was very active in the Social and Church affairs in 
Waterloo. Timothy Dickinson was the first publisher and owner of the Waterloo Press 
in 1859. 
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Timothy Dickinson was born in 1838 to Timothy Rose and Mary Dickinson and in 
1859, he published the first issue of the Waterloo Press. He served one term as County 
School Examiner, served as the Postmaster at Waterloo and was the Assessor and 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the county. He was appointed U.S. Consul to Leipsic, 
Germany with his commission receiving the first official signature of President Lincoln. 
He, under President Grant, was appointed to the Interior Department at Washington, 
served as private Secretary to Commissioner Van Aernam of the Pension Office, 
appointed Postal Clerkship and was assigned to work on the Lake Shore line which was a 
through railroad line running from Syracuse to Cleveland. He married Juliette D. Fox 
and they had two children. He was the brother of Josephine Dickinson. 


29 
EDWARD McLEOD 1881-1912 
Edward McLeod was murdered in Garret in 1912. He was a very classy guy even 
though he got caught cheating with another man’s wife. 

Hello, I am Edward McLeod, a son of John and Mary McLeod. I was named after 
my grandfather. My dad was a civil war soldier and lived in Garrett for 27 years and also 
was a former assessor of Keyser township. He was a painter so I became a painter also. I 
heard he died at the age of 80, in 1924, at my brother’s house in Chicago. 

My mother died of pneumonia on her birthday at the age of 59. It was so strange— 
she took care of my grandmother, Lydia Jackman as she was extremely feeble. When my 
mom died, my grandmother said it wasn’t right that she was still alive and in pain and her 
daughter had died. My grandmother died 24 hours later. I drank myself into oblivion 
and I went to jail for it. I promised I would not drink again and I kept that promise. I 
was rather numb from losing my grandma and mom that close together. I am almost glad 
my mother died when she did though, in March 1912. I did something really stupid 
shortly after she died. I started seeing a married woman, Vioma Ensley, in Garrett. We 
started out as friends—she walked by the house that my father and I were painting in her 
neighborhood. We would tell each other things about our pasts. I was in the navy for 
three years and she knew of my stint in jail. Her past was even more shocking, though. 
She was given to an elderly spinster aunt by her mother. This aunt got tired of caring for 
her and she was taken to a house of ill repute when she was only a young teenager. She 
was there for a while until a gentleman called on her and she asked him to take her away. 
He did and they lived together for seven years until he died. She then went to another 
house, after all that is all she knew. She met Cleveland Ensley there and again she said 
she would marry anyone that got her out of there which he did. Things were fine for a 
couple of years, until, she said, he bragged about cheating on her and he got a disease 
from fooling around. Things were not goo between them and that is when I came along 
and feel in love with her. 

Look at the picture of her that they put in the paper. This was her husband. 
Her husband worked the nightshift as a fireman on the B&O. People told him about 
me. He decided to check it out and got his shotgun and borrowed a revolver. He went 
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next door to a neighbor’s house, knocking on the window, going in the window after the 
neighbor opened it. Mr. Ensley watched his home from an upstairs window. His wife 
and gone uptown and came back to their house with me. After about two hours, Vioma 
got word that her husband was still in town, calling the railroad office to confirm it. It 
really scared us and we decided to leave the house as quickly as we could, with Leoma 
packing a bag. We were going to Ft. Wayne and planned on her husband divorcing her. 
As we were leaving, her husband said, “Put up your hands!” and fired a load of shot into 
me. It hurt terribly. Cleveland Ensley actually carried me back into his house and called 
the doctor. He washed my head with water, comforting me. I was then taken to the 
hospital. Mr. Ensley stayed with me and I told him, “That is what a man gets for 
monkeying around with another man’s wife.” I extended my hand to him and said, 
“Ensley, I am about to die but I want to shake hands with you and tell you that I don’t 
blame anyone but myself.” He told me, “Be quiet and don’t get excited.” I said, “Yes, 
but I know.” I died one half hour later. My lover, his wife—asked him to take her back 
after his trial. She was my age. He was not found guilty. He said he tripped and had 
only intended to make me stay so the sheriff could arrest me. They had a law against 
alienation of affection...which I had done. 

I feel bad for my dad, getting my name all over the paper like that. I am sure he felt 
sorrow that he lost me but felt ashamed for how it happened. He was a good guy too and 
I am sorry I caused so much pain to my family and of course to Mr. Ensley and his 
family. 


KX Ee ROVER 
tmas the 


Cleveland Ensley 


Two different versions: 
DR. ALMOND S. FARRINGTON & ELIZABETH LINK FARRINGTON 
Almond 1832-1915 Elizabeth 1840-1911 
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Dr. Almond Farrington was born in 1832, a son of Keeler and Aseneth (Southwick) 
Farrington. His ancestors were in the Revolution and his father was a soldier of 1812. 
Almond entered Hiram College in Ohio and was a pupil under President Garfield and in 
1858, he entered the Eclectic Medical College at Cincinnati until 1860. He had a practice 
in Sedan for seven years and then bought a farm in Smithfield until 1871 when he moved 
to Waterloo, which place he made his home until he passed away. He and Elizabeth, 
daughter of George and Mary Link, had eight children. Elizabeth cared for many people 
when sick and friends said it was time for other people to take care of her when she got 
cancer of the tongue. She could not eat for 2 months before she died and really really 
suffered to where it was a relief when she passed to a better world in 1911. 

Dr. Farrington was shot in 1870 by a man named Samuel Lucas, who people said had 
killed a former wife and Samuel Lucas might not have even been his real name. His 
current wife left Mr. Lucas to go to the neighbors because he was brutal to her. Mr. 
Lucas, later, sent for Almond Farrington, to call on him as he had some money for the 
doctor. Lucus was working outside, when Dr. Farrington called on him and a dispute 
arose on how much Mr. Lucas actually owed him. Then Lucas stopped fighting and 
seemed to calm down and invited the doctor to the home to get the money. Suddenly, at 
the house, Lucus said he wasn’t going to give him even one cent and the doctor left for 
his buggy, fearing violence. Good instincts, as Mr. Lucas shot the doctor and the 
buckshot went in the shoulder and the back of the head. The Marshal went to arrest 
Lucus a couple of times and the second time, they fatally shot Mr. Lucas, after Mr. Lucas 
pointed a gun at them, threatening the Marshall and his deputies. Lucus finally fired at 
them and that was the end of Mr. Lucus. The good doctor carried this lead in him the rest 
of his life. It made him suffer for a very long time but people said he had a robust 
constitution and overcame this pain eventually. Almond died in 1915. 


ELIZABETH LINK FARRINGTON 


Hello, I am Elizabeth Link Farrington, daughter of George and Mary Link. I was 
born in Columbiana County, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1840 and came to DeKalb County in 1846. 
I married Dr. Almond Farrington on Oct. 19, 1861. He was born in Jamestown New York 
in 1832 to Keeler and Aseneth Southwick Farrington. His parents had 14 children, with 
four dying in infancy. His father was a soldier in the War of 1812. When he was about 
17, he came to DeKalb County and lived at Sedan for a time. Almond actually walked 
back to Ohio sometimes to take advantage of the schools. He went to college at Hiram 
College, being a pupil under President Garfield. He went to school here for five years 
and studied medicine under Dr. Elisha Hall and in 1858, he entered the Eclectic Medical 
College at Cincinnati and stayed there until 1860. The next month, he moved to Norwalk 
and began to practice medicine. Two years later, he came to DeKalb County and lived 
for seven years at Sedan. We sold the land then and was going to move to Waterloo but 
we changed our mind and bought a farm in Smithfield Twp. He practiced medicine on 
the farm until 1871, when we moved to Waterloo. In 1871, he was shot by a deranged 
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gentleman and he suffered greatly. We had eight children: Keeler, Jennie Shull, Austin 
Benjamin, Eda McBride, Guy Farrington, Louis Francis Farrington, Ira Datis, Mollie 
Shull and Lewis. 

I got really really sick. People said that since I took care of other people all the time 
that it was time for other people to help me. I had cancer of the tongue. I couldn’t eat 
anything for almost two months. It was a relief to leave this earth as I was in so much 
pain and so weak. I passed away March 25, 1911 at the age of 70 years. 


Left to right: Benjamin, | phraim, 


Loretta and Almond Farr ngton 
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30 
SAMUEL & MARGIE “MORJA” CAMPBELL GOODWIN 
Samuel 1 79-1945 Margie 1880-1966 


The Goodwins were the owners of the Waterloo Mansion. 


Samuel was born in 1879, the son of Leander and Rebecca Goodwin. His father was 
in the civil war. Because of his young age he was not able to join at first but because of 
his persistence, he served in other departments and continued with the army in Nashville 
until the close of the rebellion. Samuel Goodwin was sometimes described as a 
“flamboyant” man and he was definitely a well-known man of Waterloo in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. He made and lost many fortunes in his lifetime. In 1898, he learned to run a 
telegraph and was employed for a time for the New York Central railroad. In 1902, he 
formed a partnership with his step-father and engaged in the lumber and coal business. 
He engaged in the brokerage business in Fort Wayne and also ran a brokerage business in 
Chicago for a time. One of his later ventures was a two story chicken coop near the New 
York Central railroad tracks. Knowing the preferences of his East Coast market he 
would ship brown eggs to Boston and white eggs to New York. When Sam had money, 
everybody knew it, driving the latest fanciest cars. While vacationing in Bay City, 
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Michigan, his wife, Margie Campbell Goodwin, saw a house that she fell in love with. 
Sam returned to Waterloo, purchased 3 lots on Maple Street and had plans drawn up that 
mimicked the Bay City home and built it for his wife. After taking two years to build, 
they lived in the home for 27 years until Sam’s death. Sam was found on the floor in his 
kitchen and he went to make himself a cup of coffee. This beautiful home is still there 
and you can still go by and admire the home at 425 W. Maple St, which is now the Maple 
Leaf Inn. Morja, daughter of J.D. and Ellen Bachelor Campbell, was more modest than 
her husband and would say, “We’re no better than anyone else just because we live in 
that old pile of bricks, “ which is affectionately still known as the Waterloo Mansion. 
Sam was public spirited and helped many people in need. 


This was another map of a walk we did. If a “resident” was on the other map, I did not 
cut and paste it again. 
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Park on side of road (right by building, facing north) 7 ToS Street (County Road 35) 


Or if it is raining, park across the road 
In the newer part on the driveways 0a 
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2 
FREEMAN KELLEY & JAMES KELLEY 
Freeman (1833-1902 ) James (1828-1882) 
#339/340 note: stones are side by side left of main pillar entrance — toward front 
(the first walk we did — Ruth Camarata researched this family) 

Freeman Kelley, born in 1833 in Hancock County, Ohio, was a son of Isaac and 
Rebecca Dewees Kelley. Freeman came to DeKalb County in 1844 with his father and 
stepmother. In 1852, Freeman (18 at that time) and his brother, James, walked to 
California to the gold fields encountering 100s of miles of desert on the way, almost 
losing their lives. It said they were most persistent in the search for glittering sand. Flats, 
slides, tunnels and bars they searched with unshaken determination. They came back 
with a little money and bought farms. In 1857 he married Martha Jane Marvin, one of 17 
children of William and Mabel Roberts Marvin. 

Freeman was a farmer, justice of the peace, member of, the Masons, the Odd 
Fellows, the Grange and the Democratic Legislature. Later he joined the Populist parties 
against the Democrats. He became a strong believer in spiritualism and felt he had 
frequent communications with departed relatives. 

Freeman worked as a foreman in the stone mason’s department of the Lake Shore 
Railway. He was absent from his family a lot and he resigned. Next he was appointed 
baggage master at Waterloo and during the heavy lifting and rapid movements of 
carrying baggage, he incurred injuries. Freeman went to Ann Arbor Michigan in 1903 
for a hernia operation and he died of blood poisoning. A spiritualist of Goshen delivered 
the funeral oration and burial services. He and Martha had four children. 

James, married Martha’s older sister, Amy and they had seven children, all of them 
dying at age 37 or younger. James died in 1882 and Amy died in 1900. 


3 
ROBERT McBRIDE LOCKHART & WILLIAM McCLAREN LOCKHART 
Robert (1832-1909) William (1834-1910) 
Lot # 402 A towering monument that had been damaged by vandalism in 2007. 


Robert Lockhart walked to Indiana, a distance of 300 miles when he was twenty, 
when there were no railroads in the area. He loved the forests of walnut, oak, popular 
and ash and decided then and later in 1855, it would be a good place to start a sawmill 
with his brother, William. They bought land one mile south of where the little town of 
Ashley is now. Robert and William told the farmers in the area if they raised 700 dollars 
that the Lockharts would build a sawmill in the there and pay them back in lumber within 
two years which they did. At the same time, they built a house so their parents could live 
with them too. In 1856, they got the sawmill going with 200 farmers present that day and 
invited some of them to dinner afterwards. Among the people who were invited were 
two gentlemen and in Robert’s opinion very bitter people in the discussion of the Negro 
people in the area. There were also two people, former slaves, Billy and Lucy Allen, of 
near Hudson and he had invited them to dinner too that day. Robert placed one of the 
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bitter men by Lucy and the other by Billy. The two men were very hungry and did not 
have a problem eating where they were sitting and since then dared not denounce people 
of other races without being reminded of that incident. When the civil war started, the 
brothers decided one would stay at the sawmill working and the other would serve in the 
military. Robert said he would go but because he had married Elizabeth Day in 1857, 
William didn’t think he should. So William said he would go and was all ready to sign 
up in the 44" but contracted typhoid fever. After William recovered, he worked in the 
sawmill for a little while and then joined the Civil War in Co. A, 100" Inf. William later 
married four different times. 

Both brothers made a fortune in the lumber business and most of it was swept away 
with the aftermath of the Civil war, which culminated the panic of 1873. 

Robert was one of Indiana’s representatives to the convention and was a member of 
the state board of agriculture. Robert was also a loyal member of the Odd Fellows and 
Masons. His mother-in-law, Eleanor Thomas Day is also buried here. She died when she 
was 94. She and her twin sister left descendants as of 1882 numbering 270. 


4 
ISAAC MILLER JACKMAN AND JANE WHITLA JACKMAN 
Isaac (1821-1899) Jane (1830-1903) 
Waterloo Cemetery Lot #321 White zinc/bronze monument. To the left of the 
main pillar drive 


This beautiful monument is c lled a white bronze or white zinc monument. They 
were erected all over and could be ordered out of a catalog at the cost from $6 to $5000 
per marker. These panels could be taken out and replaced with text if other family 
members died. Companies making them were located in Connecticut, Chicago, IL, 
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Michigan and Des Moines, Iowa. They started making them in 1873 and were made until 
1914 when the government took over the plant. By the time the war was over, they 
decided to make castings for cars and radios. Panels like these, could be taken out and 
replaced with text if other family members died. | They would heat the zinc and then 
pour them into joints between individual pieces. It made the adjoining pieces melt 
together. When the weather hits it, it forms a tough and durable skin which gives it that 
bluish gray color. Notice the zinc stones and border for each of them — Isaac and Jane 
and their son, Isaac. 

Now for information about the Jackman family..... Jane Whitla was born in Carroll 
County, Ohio in 1830. Her parents were William and Margaret Steele Whitla. Her 
family name Whitla started out Whitelaw. Their family descended from a Scottish chief 
named William the White, who was very large and tall above all his fellows. His law 
was so just and equitable as to be called White Law. The Whitlas went from Scotland to 
Ireland to America. Jane married Isaac Miller Jackman in 1850. Isaac walked from 
Carroll County to Wilmington Township, DeKalb County, in 1847, to buy land. After 
their marriage, they came to DeKalb County and the long trip took nine days. There were 
just a few roads and no bridges back then. Their first log cabin here did not have a 
wooden floor and when Isaac cut down trees to build a cabin there were stumps in the 
yard. Jane cooked their meals over one of those stumps for a full year. It was called a 
stumpside fire. I am sure the Jackmans felt adventurous and brave and enjoyed their 
simple life. They were loving people, to their family and friends and helped many 
neighbors along the way. Jane would sometimes walk over 5 miles to help people. If 
someone didn’t have a place to stay during trying experiences, they lived with the 
Jackman family. There was always room for one more. They had children: Mrs. Mary 
Kiplinger, Jefferson William, Isaac, Amos and John. When they were young, they all 
went to a log school and Jefferson was a teacher for a few years and then served as a 
member of the State Legislature in 1900. 

Isaac died February 9, 1899 and Jane died near Waterloo July 24, 1903 at the age of 
73. 


5 
DR. WILLIAM & ALMEDA DENISON BEVIER 


William was the oldest Doctor at the time of his death, Dec. 29, 1902, in DeKalb 
County. He was called upon a lot for testimony in pension claims. He conducted a drug 
store and paid especial attention to chronic diseases. He built a huge three story building, 
the only one left in town. At that time it was common for businessmen to build a three 
story building. The first floor held their shop, the second floor was used for storage, and 
the 3" floor was rented to lodges or other groups. The apothecary dealt in more than 
health for the body. In 1872, Bevier, sold one customer axolic acid, hair oil, bitters, 
glycerine, lamp wicks, lamp chimney, syringe, black boot gall oil, nutmeg, lemon drobs, 
tin, cream of tarter, pulverized cochineal, luger lead, potash, oil vitriol, coppers, sal soda, 
linseed oil and white lead. Almeda was born in 1836 in Richmond County. They had 
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four children, Libbie Buss, Anna Dunnebarger, Anna Bevier and Frank Bevier. Libbie 
husband committed suicide when she was pregnant. She had the baby girl, but Frances 
died when only two months old. Libbie died at age 44. Son, Frank, joined the company 
in 1902. He diversified into mail-order medicine, filling prescriptions from symptoms 
described by patients in a letter. He usually requested a urine sample, which arrived to 
Waterloo by train and then sent the prescription by the same means. Some of the herbs 
and medicine was gathered by local townspeople in the fields and woods around 
Waterloo. He bought large quantities of ginseng roots and prickly ash bark, which he 
then sold to medicine making companies such as Eli Lilly. Frank closed the business in 
1937. They tore the building down in modern times. There may have been an 
underground railroad 


This may or may not be a picture of Dr. Bevier. This picture is labeled “Sassafras John” in 
another source but since this picture was received from a relative, I personally think it is of 
the Doctor. The picture to the right of the Dr., is Almeda Bevier. 


1. Bevier building 


6 
CAPTAIN SAMUEL EDGE 


This unusual grave marker is a civil war soldier. At one time, he was holding a sword 
but his hand and sword has since broken off. 

Samuel Edge was born in County Wicklow, Ireland April 13,1825 and died at his 
home in Waterloo August 16, 1898, at the age of 68. He was married to Sarah on Jan. 1, 
1850. They had five children: Carson, Orson, Roland, Alexander and a daughter. (Sarah, 
his wife and Roland, Sherman and Lillian Edge are also buried here.) Samuel was a 
shoemaker by trade. 

Samuel enlisted in 1861 in Co. D., 16° Regt, Ohio Volunteers. He was injured after a 
heavy pry fell on his across his ankles enroute to Cumberland Gap. It caused permanent 
injuries so was detailed for duty in the U.S. Signal Corps. where he was permitted to ride. 

Before he died, he made his arrangements for his funeral and earnestly wanted to be 
buried with military honors. 


d, 
JAMES PURVIS & NANCY (BOWMAN) McCAGUE 
James (1846- 1916) Nancy (1854-1932) 
Lot #248 Right of the main “pillar drive” toward the back 


Nancy Bowman McCague was born in 1854 to James and Rebecca J. Bort Bowman. 
James Bowman, Nancy’s father, traveling to Indiana in stages by canal boat, steamboat, 
steam engine train and oxen team. Nancy married James McCague in 1871. 

James McCague was born in 1846, the son of Samuel Cochran and Eliza Jane 
Barfoot McCague and came to DeKalb County when he was two. His father died when 
he was six. Going to school until 1861, he tried to enlist at 15 in the Civil War but was 
too young so he went to Iowa and worked on a farm. There he attended school and met 
two daughters of John Brown, the famous anti-slavery agitator. He joined an independent 
military company, got captured by Indians. He tried to enlist again in the Civil War and 
still got rejected because of his age and youthful appearance. Finally he enlisted in Co. F. 
46" Regt. Iowa Vol. Inf., a one hundred day regiment. 

After coming back to Indiana, James heard Kendallville, in 1865, was recruiting so 
he went and told his mother before he left, being a thoughtful son, and arrived in 
Kendallville, one day too late. 

Later, he bought a sawmill, ran a steamboat on the Des Moines River and was in 
charge of the Waterloo Electric Light and Utilities Company. 

Seven children were born to this couple who married in 1871, with two children 
having death “experiences.” 

Minnie, age 12, dying from complications of measles, begged her family to not try to 
keep her here longer but let her go to her bright happy home in heaven. She awoke from 
a pleasant sleep breaking out in a big smile and was then gone. Eugene, 25, while dying 
from consumption or the white plague, exclaimed, “Oh, how beautiful, how beautiful” 
and was sadly disappointed on coming back to earth scenes. He said he had talked with 
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his dead sister, Minnie, and other friends that had already died. He cheerfully 
proclaimed to his wife of 5 months and his mother, “O, why do you cry when I am so 
happy, I’m going home. Don’t feel bad.” At 6:10, he told his father, just think — one 
more hour, I will be home and he died at exactly 7:10, one hour later. 

These two were not the only children they lost. A daughter, Nellie, age 16 
contracted typhoid fever and then spinal meningitis. Lovingly, they lined her grave with 
cotton and trimmed it with flowers before she was lowered into the grave. They also lost 
a son, Edward, when he was 25 and was married about 2 years. Edward left James and 
Nancy a grandchild behind. 


Nancy & James McCague 


8 


JAMES LITTLE 

. It was said the trunk was placed on the train at Waterloo by a small boy saying that it 
was to come to Fort Wayne. Dr. Dalsy Younge in an early appearance at the north 
depot, came for the body saying it was for the Fort Wayne Medical College. They said 
the freight agent refused him the body and said it needed to return the body to Waterloo. 
Dr. Younge stated that the body was that of a pauper who died yesterday at the Steuben 
County poor house at Angola, that it was not buried but given to a certain physician who 
took it to Waterloo and placed it on the train. The doctor claims that the subject was a 
legitimate one, the body having been given by the deceased or his relatives. The baggage 
guy on the train said that many trunks and boxes pass through his hands that he has good 
reason to think they contain dead bodies. They are usually checked in to Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis or Cincinnati. The next paper says, some gentleman (it is Mr. Robert 
Wesley McBride of Waterloo) comes to identify and pick up the body and take it back. 
Jim Little, 25, died of Lung Fever, last Sunday so they said, he could not have been warm 
when he went into the box. 
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James Little had a horrifying experience after his death. He had a hard life and did 
not have much money. Right before his death, he was a bootblack (polishing boots and 
shoes) at Lent’s hotel. He died of pneumonia at the age of 25 on a January Sunday in 
1879. He was about five foot eight inches tall, slender body with thick coarse black hair, 
smooth face, dark complexion and sharp prominent nose. He weighed about 125-130 
pounds. 

James was put into a pauper’s grave and had no close family to watch over his 
grave. People would sometimes, if the family had money, hire people to watch over their 
grave at night for about a week. Have you ever seen a grave with cement placed over it? 
Families would sometimes even put explosives over a grave so grave-robbers would get 
hurt if they tried to steal a body. The device would fire several lead balls into the thief. 
This device was patented in 1878 by a Mr. Clover. On Dec. 20, 1881, former Probate 
Judge Thomas N. Howell of Circleville, Ohio received a patent for an exploding shell to 
be placed in the grave. 

James was stolen out of his grave on the same day that he was buried. He was 
shoved into a trunk and placed on the southbound train at 11 p.m. without being looked at 
closely because this was the shift that the officials were not there. It is said that a small 
boy said it was to go to Fort Wayne. When his body arrived at Fort Wayne, someone 
bumped the trunk and since it was not fastened all the way, the lid opened. The railway 
officials immediately telegraphed a Mr. Belding to see what should be done. Dr. Younge 
came for the body saying it was for the Fort Wayne Medical College. The freight agent 
refused him the body. Dr. Younge state the body was that of a pauper who died 
yesterday at the Steuben County poor house at Angola. They supposedly took the body 
to Waterloo to put it on the train. The body was brought back by R. Wes McBride, a local 
lawyer and later a DeKalb County Judge. Mr. McBride saw that James Little was 
reburied. 

Do you know why they used to steal bodies? It was very common for medical 
colleges to pay people to steal from graves—usually on the same day they were buried 
which was my case. This was the easiest way to get bodies to dissect. People did not 
like the idea of dissection and was frowned upon. They did not even allow autopsies like 
they do now. They did not have x-rays then and this was the only way to see inside of 
bodies and learn how to operate. 

The people they usually targeted were buried in the poor section of the cemetery. 
One exception to this was a very well known person. John Scott Harrison from Ohio, the 
son of President William Henry Harrison and the father of President Benjamin Harrison, 
was stolen out of his grave. They found the body at the Ohio Medical College at 
Cincinnati. 

There were societies formed at Harvard. The Spunkers enjoyed excitement and 
adventure by digging up bodies. They gained a lot of medical knowledge. 

I am sure James Little would have wished the local grave robbers would have left 
him alone and it was very unusual to have had someone here in Northern Indiana taken 
out of his grave like he was. 
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9 
LLOYD LOVE 
(1906-1918) 
Waterloo Cemetery - may have been buried in the pauper’s section, behind the 
mausoleum 


Lloyd Love, born in 1906 in Waterloo, was the son of William “Andrew” and Agnes 
Love. His dad worked and traveled for the railroad. His mother died in 1917, so he 
temporarily lived with his grandparents, George and Martha Frick. As a typical boy, 
Lloyd would have enjoyed making sling shots, playing hide and seek, crack-the-whip or 
ante-over. Another popular thing to do was hitting a tin can with an old stick and a type 
of field hockey was formed with shins being hit as often as the old tin. 

Lloyd probably yearned to have been old enough to join in the war in 1917. Lloyd 
would have gotten to see a caravan of Army vehicles that came through Waterloo, led by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because of the war, there was a shortage of coal and when a blizzard hit Waterloo in 
January 1918, it was 25 degrees below zero with winds as high as 45-50 miles an hour. 
Trains and the interurban cars were stopped and grocers and coal dealers could not make 
deliveries. They closed the new library, lodges and public places and took the coal from 
there, dividing it up so they had enough coal to get by. It was recommended that the 
town people heat only one room in their house during this time of shortage. 

Lloyd died in the flu epidemic in 1918, which killed 1/5 of the world’s population 
and one month after Lloyd died, the war ended. 


Two different versions: 


10 
DEV N BARTHOLOMEW 
(1899-1920) 
Waterloo Cemetery Lot #35 % 
Back of the cemetery toward the eastern “road” of the cemetery. 


Devon Bartholomew was born in Elkhart in 1899 and was a member of the Waterloo 
Class of 1919. His parents were Alfred and Katie Bartholomew, who are buried here. 

Devon had a desire to fly in the air for several years and would not stray from his 
dream. After graduating, he went to Chicago and after completing a course there he went 
to Philadelphia to complete his training. He took the test for a license and obtained a 
grade of 97%. He broke the altitude record of the field making a height of 10,500 feet in 
a Canadian Cortiss. 

Paper after paper in April of 1920 shouted the news! The whole town of Waterloo 
was very proud and excited when Devon decided to build an aviation field on the old fair 
ground site northeast of Waterloo. Everything was going to be state of the art on his 
plane and in his hanger including telephone. He also bought ear phones which would 
enable the pilot and passenger to carry on a conversation while in flight. A Canadian Air 
ship from an aviation school that he attended was bought. 
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After his airship came by train he planned on making some flights about town. In 
June of 1920, he planned on having bills printed to drop from the machine while flying 
over for advertisement. He was going to give away two rides in his plane. He at that 
time did not plan on doing stunt rides. 

In July, the paper said hundreds of cars were lined up along the road by the airport 
to watch the flights. He was doing a booming business on Sundays taking people up, 
usually for their first flight in the air. 

On Oct. 3, 1920, Devon left aterloo to go to Orland with his mechanic, to fill an 
engagement for carrying passengers. The ons passenger, Cecil Keyes asked Devon to do 
stunts. Because he was over 200 Ibs, Devon said no, he could not do most of the stunts 
but would give him a nose dive. Devon climbed higher and higher until he got to 3,500 
feet and circled the field. He then started diving straight down, which was not how he 
had done it in the past. They speculate that he might have fainted, as he did not shut off 
the gas like he should have. Devon kept going faster and faster until the plane jerked and 
the wings of the machine collapsed. Devon’s body was thrown 40 feet from the machine. 
His wristwatch stopped at 12:31. The passenger was still strapped in. The loose parts 
that had given way, came floating down from about 2000 foot. 

Devon was engaged to be married, another dream that was never to be fulfilled. | His 
life was cut short at the age of 21 and it is told that parts of his crashed plane were built 
into the arch of his parent’s house on Union St. 


DEVON BARTHOLOMEW (1899-1920) 


Strawberry Shortcake, 
Huckleberry Pie, 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y. 

Are we in it? 

Well, I guess! 

1919’s are the best! 


I was the yell leader for my class in 1918. Here is a picture of my class. I am 
helping hold the banner. (In the yearbook) I graduated from Waterloo in 1919. My 
parents were Alfred and Katie Bartholomew and lived at 340 Union Street in 1920. My 
grandmother, Cora, died in 1912, when I was 13. I missed her. I was her only grandchild 
so she spoiled me a little. She was such a good example for me as she was a devout 
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Christian. My grandpa was in the Civil War and also was a good example for me — he 
was so brave. 

I was rather obsessed with flying when I was a child. And they made such a big deal 
about the pilots in the World War. After graduating, I went to Chicago and completed a 
course in airship construction. Then I went on to Philadelphia to complete my training. I 
completed the regular course there in flying. I took the test for a license and received a 
97 percent. I even broke a record on the flying field at my school. I bought a Canadian 
Curtiss three seater plane, which sold for about 5000 dollars new. I put a coat of paint on 
it in Philadelphia before I put it on the train so it would be dry when it came to Waterloo. 
My parents were so proud of me. I became a member of the Aerial Club of America 
which had a membership of 3000 members. I got the idea of building my own aviation 
field on the old fairground site northeast of Waterloo. The Waterloo Commercial Club 
had even raised a purse to give me to aid me in my project. The city of Auburn tried to 
lure me to Auburn but I loved Waterloo and they deserved my loyalty. Everything at my 
aviation field was going to be state of the art on my plane and in the hanger, including a 
telephone. I bought ear phones which would enable the pilot and passenger to carry on a 
conversation while in flight. I had big plans: I was going to make passenger flights, do 
serial advertising and aerial photography. During my flights in Philadelphia, I went up 
3000 feet and made a drop of 1100 feet in a tail spin and then landed safely. I performed 
other stunts too. In July of 1920, whenever I gave people rides at the old fairgrounds, 
hundreds of cars would line up along the road to watch us. It was a lot of fun! I didn’t 
do stunts at the airfield thought, as I wanted my passengers to feel safe. I dropped 
leaflets advertising my plane rides and gave out two signed ones entitling them to a free 
ride. I would say, “If you take a ride with Pilot Bartholomew, you will know why the 
birds sing.” They say, Waterloo was very proud and excited about the airfield. Just a 
few months later, I was giving rides at Orland. My second passenger, was Cecil Keyes, a 
son of a hardware dealer in Orland. He weighed about 200 lbs and was 20 years of age. 
He wanted all the stunts but I said no, I would do one nose dive with him but that was it. 
We went up for the normal flight and at the end, I climbed up to 3,500 feet. I went in a 
circle and started down but went straight down, not the usual way, I did a dive. I must 
have fainted, as I didn’t even let off the gas. My poor passenger and I both died upon 
impact. The wings of the machine collapsed on the way down as it was going so fast. 
My parents were crushed to hear of my accident, as was my fiancé Hazel. Rumour has it 
that part of my plane was put in an archway of my parent’s home. A little piece of my 
plane is in a glass case in the Auburn courthouse. I did not plan on dying at the age of 21 
and my airfield is no more. 


More from more cemetery walks — Not sure where the maps are — Harry and his family is pretty 
close to the mausoleum. 


HARRY ALTENBURG HANES 
Hello, I am Harry Altenburg Hanes. I married my beautiful wife, Susan Wilmetta 


Copeland or Metta, as everyone called her, in 1902. Here are pictures of us when we 
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were younger. Do you think I look like superman? A great granddaughter, in later years, 
said that...I don’t see it myself. Superman was brought to television in 1951, while I was 
still alive. 

I am from sturdy stock, my dad always told me. Sometimes I did not feel like it was 
so sturdy. I went out west in Kansas for about 5 years for my health. I had lost a lot of 
weight due to a bout of typhoid fever in 1904. I was a carpenter there but we came back 
in 1911 due to the sudden death of my wife’s father, William King Copeland, a civil war 
vet. We had 6 children, five grew to become wonderful strong adults but one died as a 
baby. She is buried here beside us. I made my mother happy before she died. I believed 
in God, of course, but I was formally saved and wrote a letter to her telling her that. 

In 1919, we took in my mother-in-law and my wife’s sister who was mentally 
handicapped. My mother-in-law died about 4 years later and we kept Jenny for while 
with us long as we were able. 

Did you know that I went to Northern Michigan in 1916 and worked on Morris 
Eckhart’s summer home? I worked for the Eckhart Buggy Company and then the 
Auburn Automotive Company. 

People say I was a bit of a jokester and I loved to write poetry. If a grandchild was 
born, I would write a poem about the event. One time, I wrote a poem about the many 
ways our Hanes name was spelled. I could not make it to the reunion, one years, so 31 
people wrote a postcard to me, spelling my last name 31 different ways...the postmaster 
thought it was hilarious. They sure got me back that year. _I did not really take myself 
too serious at all. In fact I wrote the following poem about my impending death. I died 
from leukemia two weeks later...March 7, 1959. My wife had died of cancer 22 years 
before me. 


When my eyes are closed and I cannot see 
Please don’t put my glasses on me 
Don’t pile the flowers around me please 
Too many flowers oft’ made me sneeze. 
Don’t play that music weird and sad 
Play something to make the people glad. 
Some melody that you and I know 
A Christmas carol like Jesu Bambino 
With light’ning and thunder in the chorus 
To bring the Joy of Salvation ‘ore us. 
Don’t smear my face with paint and clay 
“Doc” said “he’s dead” let me look that way. 
When you take your last look, that thing you see 
Please try to remember, that thing ain’t me. 
Commit that thing to earth and then 
Let all the people say Amen. 

Yours truly, 

Alt Hanes 
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EMANUEL (1832-1903) & HARRIET J. MILLER SHOEMAKER 


My husband, Emanuel came to DeKalb County in 1840 with his parents, Henry 
and Mary Shoemaker. They came to Auburn, Henry leaving the kids and his wife while 
he walked to Smithfield Township to spot his land. The family moved to the area in a 
few days, building a rough lean-to for temporary shelter, making that land, 3 miles north 
of Waterloo, Shoemaker land. 

Henry, Emanuel’s father was a tailor. In 1848, he set out to California and the gold 
fields with his oldest daughter and Emanuel. 

In 1841, Henry went back to Pennsylvania to sell his holdings there. While Henry 
was gone, Indians came by and the Shoemaker family fed them. Knowing they were 
frightened, they took a gun and deer each and left. One was found later, dead in the 
woods. The names were Raccoon and Jon Ess, the last two Native Americans or Indians, 
as they were called then, left in DeKalb County. Henry would ride a horse to take 2 or 3 
bags of corn to get it milled at Orland, or later Hamilton, He would sit on the bags that he 
had placed on the horse and would try to avoid trees and deep holes. Many times, he fell 
off the horse. 

Emanuel assisted his brother, David, in setting up a store in Uniontown until 1860. 
David lost everything and he died then in 1891. Jacob, the hunter brother in the family, 
fought in the Civil War. He moved to Minnesota and died there in 1908. Both brothers 
are buried in Waterloo Cemetery. Catherine, his sister, lived in Waterloo until 1900 and 
moved to Massilion OH with her family. John Henry, another brother, was killed in a 
salute to the civil war soldiers and was the first person buried in Waterloo Cemetery. 
Melvinia, a younger sister, died as a young woman, and the two sisters Sarah and Phoebe 
married. Horace enlisted in the army and was injured severely. Emanuel was very close 
to his brothers and sisters. 

After Emanuel’s father died in 1856, Emanuel assumed charge of the farm, marrying 
me, Harriet J. Miller. We had 3 children: Henry D., May and Scott S. Emanuel and I 
moved to Waterloo in 1895. Emanuel was a Justice of the Peace and was elected a 
county commissioner until his death. 


MARY DICKINSON BAXTER 
(located close to the Willis and Dickinson families) 


Hi. I am Mary Abigail Dickinson Baxter and I was born in Ohio in 1841. Iam the 
wife of Charles K. Baxter. I came to DeKalb County with my parents, Timothy Rose 
Dickinson and Mary Youngman Dickinson in 1847. My sister, Josephine Willis was well 
known here in Waterloo. I had an older brother, Timothy Youngman Dickinson, well, 
you probably knew him too. 

My family history dates back to Nathaniel Dickinson who came over from England 
in 1637. Our family is proud and is from substantial stock that has always proved its 
worth in the time of need, the family having been represented on the field of struggle in 
the great wars of our nation. My father served President Lincoln on the U.S. Consul to 
Leipsic Germany. My grandfather, Oliver Cromwell Dickinson served in the War 
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of1812. My great great grandfather served in the Revolutionary War. My ggg 
grandfather served in the French and Indian War. My gggg grandfather served in the 
King Phillips war. One of my most famous relatives was Emily Dickinson, the poet, who 
also was descended from Nathaniel. 

My husband, son of John and Sarah (Kelley) Baxter, entered the Messenger office at 
Auburn and learned the printer’s trade at the tender age of 16. When he was 21, he 
bought an interest in the Press office but in 1861 sold his interest to his partner, Timothy, 
my brother, and enlisted in the 19" Indiana Inf. Co. G. as a private and was promoted to 
First Lieutenant. I was so proud of my future husband when he was serving his country 
and we married in 1863. When he came back from the Civil War, he was the editor and 
publisher of The Waterloo Press. Charles and I had two children together, William and 
Maurice but in 1866, I died and I left my babies to go to a better place. Charles remained 
in the newspaper work until 1884, when he sold out to Frank Willis and Edward 
Dickinson, my nephew. He married a woman named Harriet Landis in 1869 giving our 
children a much needed mother on this earth. Harriet and Charles named one of their 
daughters, Mary. Wasn’t that sweet? In 1913, Charles died in his Ellsworth Kansas 
home at age 74 from a blood vessel bursting in his head. Harriet tried to get a doctor 
when he went into a convulsion but it was too late. My wonderful husband is here with 
me now as I knew he would be someday. 


CORA FISHER BOWMAN 


Hello, I am Cora Bowman, wife of Col. Stephen Bowman. I will tell you more 
about my husband later. My parents were Solomon and Harriet Rhodabaugh Fisher and I 
was born Jan. 1865. My father became a tailor’s cutter in Ohio and then became 
involved in the clothing business in Canton, Ohio. My parents owned a clothing store in 
Waterloo with my Uncle Peter. He then bought a farm in Steuben County. My 
grandfather, Adam Rhodabaugh was of Noble blood and fled Europe when Holland and 
France were in Rebellion against their government. 

September 16, 1887, I married my husband, a tall, well built man, with a distinct 
military carriage. I am so proud of him, he is so very wonderful to me and our family 
and we enjoy entertaining. He always has so many stories to share with our guests. 
Stephen was born in 1865 and was the son of Joseph and Ida Brand Bowman. He 
became an orphan at age 14 and went to live with his sister, Mrs. George Denison. 
Stephen completed his high school in Waterloo. He carved out his first ax handle with a 
knife and then became an owner of a business making ax handles. The first year, he 
made about 150 dozen and they were all made by hand. After the advent of machinery, 
he put out 10,000 dozen per year. Some of the machines, one in particular that took a 
year to build, seem almost human. His first business was conducted in an old sawmill but 
in 1886, he moved into a building northwest of the Lake Shore crossing on Grant Street. 
He made sure there was a fan for every worker and the business had its own electric light 
plant. We married in 1887. He and our sons invented machinery and one of his 
inventions are in a museum in Indianapolis. In 1882, Stephen joined the National Guard 
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as a private, and in 1900 he became a colonel. He enjoys hunting and goes frequently to 
Maine and Wisconsin. 

I am an active member of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. Our eight 
children were: Harry Fisher, an electrical engineer for Hunt Ferris Company of Illinois, 
Paul A., took up the business of handle making. Fred Bowman was a salesman for Lee 
Hats, Palmer House in Chicago, Joseph Bowman worked for Goodrich Tire. Waldo, one 
of our twins is a retired railway mail clerk. Wilbur, our other twin, married and is living 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Harriet married Maurice Wagner. Daisy Mae married Waldo 
Crooks. 

My dear husband departed this earth Aug. 26, 1933 at the age of 67. I joined him on 
May 6, 1934. 


LOLA KIMSEY BROUGHTON 
(In Mausoleum) 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. My name is Lola Kimsey, born September 27, 
1861 in Angola. That was only a few months into our tragic civil war that killed so many 
of our young men. Few residents acknowledged my birth...as it should be. One more 
infant, and a girl to boot, made little impact where we lived. 

I lived most of my life in Waterloo with a stop along the way in Kendallville before 
settling in Toledo, Ohio. I took my last train ride back to Waterloo in a fancy custom 
made casket in November 1918 at the age of 57 years. Then I was dismayed, shocked 
actually, to find myself shoved into one of those holes in the Mausoleum at the Waterloo 
Cemetery. 

I’ve been locked in there for 90 years and it feels good to be free of that dark and 
dank cubbyhole even for a few hours. 

My parents were John M. Kimsey and Harriette E. Lent Kimsey. When I was 3 

years old, we moved to Waterloo. My father never explained the reasons. I loved 
Waterloo. Later my father was appointed postmaster at Waterloo and my parents thanked 
President Hayes because that appointment brought financial stability to our lives. 
I attended the Waterloo public schools. The good lord blessed me. He opened the door 
to my future when I decided to attend the Methodist Episcopal College in Fort Wayne 
because that’s where I met my future husband, Frankie. He attended the Fort Wayne 
college in 1879 and 1880. He settled on the practice of medicine and matriculated 
(enrolled in college after meeting the requirements) at Rush Medical College in Chicago 
and graduated in 1884. 

He proposed marriage and I accepted. We were married the same year and we 
relocated to the small town of Avilla, so he could gain experience in his chosen field. 
Then we moved back to Waterloo. Oh! I didn’t tell you his full name, did I? Frank 
Broughton, M.D. One newspaper article described him as “well qualified by nature and 
training.” His successful practice enabled him to obtain the latest diagnostic equipment 
including an X-ray static machine. He did his best to keep up-to-date on his profession 
and read constantly from his medical journals and books. 
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Why am I telling you all about my husband’s practice and successes? Because 
middle and upper class women were caught up in the philosophy known as the the Cult of 
True Womanhood and pressured into its practice of Domesticity by their pastors and 
husbands. That meant I would take charge of the household and raise all my children 
(they meant male children) to take the reins of community leadership. If the children 
failed, a woman failed. 

It had to be my fault, I suppose, but we had only one child, a son and we named him 
Jay W. Broughton. He was born March 15, 1885. I’m proud of my son, and my husband 
loved his only son, but I can’t get over the nagging doubt that Frankie blamed me for my 
infertility. Once I visited a physician in Fort Wayne for....counseling. After an 
embarrassing personal examination, he tried to assure me that I was fine...and hinted that 
Frankie might have...the problem. 

I never went back and I never told Frankie what I’d done. He would have been most 
ashamed or worse, angry, so I prayed about it and God and my women friends told me to 
concentrate on doing good works in my community and through my church, The 
Waterloo Presbyterian church. My Frankie provided us with all our physical needs and 
many of my friends considered me a woman of “High Attainments” with their admiration 
for my kind acts and ever willing to help a friend in need. But that is just being a good 
Christian. 

Two of my friends died in 1925 and when I met them in heaven they insisted that 
women can now vote. That news filled me with excitement and sadness. It’s about time! 
I just knew someday those men would give us the vote. Why did it take so long? My 
Frankie was a staunch Republican and he was always discussing his views on politics, 
especially “those damned Democrats.” 

The Waterloo medical practice took a down turn and Frankie made a difficult 
decision to move his practice to Kendallville after 30 years in Waterloo. He explained 
his dilemma to a reporter of the Waterloo Press. Waterloo is a healthy town. There is so 
little sickness in this vicinity that a practicing physician is limited as to the amount of 
practice he can do. 

How did I die? I’d been ailing for several months with a cancer and a few days 
before I died, I entered a hospital in Toledo for an operation. I expected to go home in a 
week or two. Instead....I died!! At 5:30 a.m. the morning after my surgery. But at least 
that terrible endless pain is gone and I can be at peace. 

Some of you may wonder why I’m dressed like an Indiana farm wife about to hit the 
trail for a new life in the West. I always dressed well when I lived in Waterloo. Now I’m 
in disguise with this bonnet and outfit. I still have some pride and I never did get used to 
showing off my knees. Just look at some of you. Shame. Well, it’s been nice visiting 
but I better crawl back into that place where my Frankie and little Jay stuck me. They 
never did listen to me when I had something to say. I was just a woman. (Researched by 
Roselyn Wells. Created and written by the late Sally Garrett Dingley based on how Sally 
thought she felt at the time period) 
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Sally Garrett Dingley 


Sally was a published 
author of romanc« 
novels and the do ent for 
the Historical Museum 
for many years. 


CHLOE MAE (MORTORFF) DUNCAN 


My name is Chloe Mae (Morthorff) Duncan, but folks just called me Mae, I didn’t 
care much for Chloe. 

I was born on January 28, 1876 to John S. and Nancy Elizabeth (Feagley) Mortorff. 
I was the 4" of 11 children. 

I married John Woy Duncan on August 12, 1899. Together we had four children, 
Joe, Raymond, Glenn and Luella. 

John made our living as a farmer. He worked the ground with a team of horses. In 
later years he bought a tractor. Our Grandson Bob said he remembers John driving it in 
the fields by the fence row. He started yelling Whoa, Whoa, I said!!! Damn it, I said 
Whoa!!! 

After taking out about 10 to 15 foot of fence the tractor stalled out . John got off the 
tractor and walked away. After that Glenn & Bruce drove the tractor and John drove the 
horses Dan and Tops. 

He also milked the cows by hand and always said if you turn the radio to W WO the 
cows would give more milk. 

I spent my day taking care of my children, cooking, cleaning, and the normal duties 
of a farm wife. I cooked on a cook stove, heated our water in the reservoir of the stove, 
used an outhouse, and raised chickens and sold eggs for my extra spending money. 

John and I were lucky enough to celebrate our 50" wedding anniversary at our home 
with a reception for friends and family. 
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After John died, the farm was sold and I lived with my daughter-in-law Fern and her 
children. Then with my daughter Luella and her family. 

As my health declined, I went to live at the Butler Nursing Home where I died. 

I died June 30, 1974 at the age of 98, leaving 3 living children, 9 living grandchildren 
who were a very important part of my life. 


Written and compiled by Julia Duncan, 
one of those grandchildren. 


VERA FRESHE MARKS 


I am Vera Freshe Marks, daughter of Frederick and Minnie M. Frehse. I was born in 
Michigan December 2, 1901. My mother died when I was about a year old. My father 
died in 1910. My sister Coral and I went to live with my aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Marks in Auburn. They adopted us. 

A year after my father died, when I was about 11, a big storm struck Waterloo. It 
was said to be the worst storm to hit Northeastern Indiana. It was all anyone talked about 
for a long time. I read about it in all the newspapers. Some people did wake up about 10 
o’clock when the rain and wind started. The tornado hit with scarcely any warning about 
an hour later when most people were still sleeping. The telephone poles fell and struck 
the trolley wires causing fire and the wires to glow red hot. Timbers, all kinds of debris 
and hailstones were all flying through the air at the same time, making a sight that had 
never before been witnessed in this part of the country. The roaring sounds and 
movements resembled an earthquake. When the tornado subsided, a lot of damage was 
done. Many people found their belongings in odd places, such as tree tops, the tops of 
buildings, and barns. Fortunately no lives were lost, and no one was even injured, 
although many horses were scared silly. There was enormous damage to some of the 
buildings in town. I have pictures of the damage the tornado/cyclone did. The date of the 
tornado was probably the weirdest thing. It was the 11 p.m. of the 11" day of the 11 
month of the 1 i year. Strange huh? 

Three years after the tornado, in 1914 my aunt died. 

One day when I was working at the Fort Wayne Knitting Mills, I started home 
because I wasn’t feeling well. I had lung problems. When the car arrived at Garrett, I 
was taken to the home of my Garrett friends, Mr. and Mrs. George Roseman, where I 
received medical attention. 

I died Jan. 4, 1918 and my earthly body was taken to the home of my adopted 
parents in Auburn where I had a funeral there. Then my body was taken to a church in 
Waterloo and I had another funeral service. 
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JOHN KIMSEY 


I love music. 

My name is John Morrison Kimsey. My father, Dr. Thomas B. Kimsey, a pioneer 
doctor in Auburn died in 1856. My mother, Sarah Carr Kimsey died in Waterloo at my 
brother’s home in 1875. My great grandfather, John Kimsey, came to America as an 
English Officer during the Revolutionary war but changed sides and then was made an 
officer on the American side on the recommendation of George Washington. 

In Auburn, I worked as a clerk in the Sanders dry goods store. In September 1858, 
my brother, William and I started the first Republican paper published in the county, the 
DeKalb County Times, but there were so few Republicans at that time, we went out of 
business in 3 months. I continued working at Sanders dry good store until 1860, when I 
went to Waterloo and started working for Reuben J. Lent. 

In 1861, I enlisted as a private in Co. K, 44" Reg. Ind. Vol. Infantry and served 18 
months and became principal musician. Also in 1861, I married Harriet Lent, daughter of 
Reuben Lent. She was only 15 and it was rather rough for her to watch me leave for the 
war. Early on, her father settled in Hamilton and built the first hotel located at Hamilton 
and then she and her family moved to Auburn and ran the Ohio House in 1855 and in 
1856, he and Miles Waterman laid out the town of Waterloo. Here her father, Reuben 
Lent, established a dry goods store, ran a hotel and for a time, Timothy Dickinson and he 
ran the Waterloo Press with Mr. Dickenson being the editor. 

After I served in the Civil war, I went to Angola to work at Amos & Marshall and 
was in charge of a mercantile house. In 1865 I embarked in a business for myself with 
Myron Hester. A few years later, I moved to Waterloo and worked for Mr. Lent again. 
For a time, I ran a transfer line and was appointed postmaster by President Hayes. I also 
held that position under President Garfield. I also served one year under President 
Cleveland — about nine years all together. About 1890, I moved to Toledo and I served 
as a janitor at a school there. 

My wife and I had six children: Lola, wife of Dr. Broughton; Jessie Almira who died 
at 16 in 1884; Birdie, the wife of Ora O. Brown; Reuben Thomas; Rose Ellen, the wife 
of A. T. Bonneau and John Forsythe. 

I passed away in 1927 at Toledo, Ohio. 


Daughter’s version: 

I am Harriett Lent Kimsey. I married John Morrison Kimsey and I greatly 
admired my husband. He had experience working at a dry goods store in Auburn when 
he was very young. He came to work for my father, Reuben Lent, in 1860. He had 
previously tried to run a paper in Auburn about 1858 but it was a Republican paper and 
there were too few Republicans to support it so after just a few months, it went out of 
business. He joined the 44" Indiana during the Civil War. When he was discharged, he 
worked in Angola and then with a partner, tried to run a business again. After a few 
years, he came back to Waterloo and worked for my father again. 

Now let me tell you about my father, Reuben Lent. He built the first hotel in 
Hamilton. We moved to Auburn and my father ran the Ohio house in 1855. My 
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mother’s name was Almire Forsyth. It is interesting to see that my father filed for 
divorce in 1856 at the court house. He remarried January 20, 1857 and his wi e died in 
1859. He again married in 1860 to Margaret Elizabeth Quakenbush. In 4 years, he was 
married to 3 different women. 

In 1856, we moved to Waterloo and he established a dry goods store, ran a hotel, 
here is a picture...and he along, with T.R. Dickinson, ran the Waterloo Press. 

In 1866, after one of the most disastrous fires that almost wiped Waterloo from the 
map, the residents began talking about what to do so the town council began looking for a 
better way of fighting fires other than a bucket brigade. My father owned a hotel here 
and one in Toledo. A salesman from Toledo who was staying at the Lent Hotel, went to 
the town board and told of the fire engine, a hand pumper, that the city of Toledo had for 
sale. They then bought it for $500 and the board decided they needed a place to store it. 
The building cost twice as much as the fire pumper so the people of Waterloo had a little 
problem with that but they did it! The fire pumper is portrayed in a mural located at the 
Katch Kan tavern. (formerly Smith’s tavern) 


Around 1873, my father moved to Toledo and we moved there too. My poor father 
died in our house in 1907. 

In the 1901 Waterloo Press, a man by the name of Booge talked about my father, 
recalling his early days in Waterloo. He said he had left for the west at the age of 14, 40 
years before. He worked first for Cyrus Bowman and he called on him at his home in 
1901, where he said he was ill. Back in the old days, 1859, Mr. Booge said he went to 
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live with Reuben Lent, who then had a general store just south of the railroad on the east 
side of Wayne St. 

He had also completed the store building just opposite Locke’s hotel, which building 
he constructed the same year, and it was opened as Lent’s Hotel. It remained with Mr. 
Lent until 1860 when he went west. Mr. Booge said, having been engaged in business 
for many many years, he has nev r been associated with any man for whom he had a 
warmer place in his heart than Reuben Lent. Mr. Lent’s kind words and good a vice had 
always stayed with him and he remembered him as always gently dressed, always a 
gentleman and a man of unusually good business ability and one of his greate t charms 
was the slight impediment in his speech and his quick, bright and humorous manner of 
expressing himself. He was always kind to Mr. Booge as a boy and boys remember 
things like that. Mr. Booge also remembers people that were employed by my father: 
B.B. Long, John Ralston, John and Dan Keller. 

I miss my father! He was a great man! 
On the next page is a picture of my father’s hotel. 
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MARY HARSH ROHM 


I am Mary Harsh Rohm and I was born in Carroll County, Ohio on Sept. 30, 1830. 
My parents were Solomon and Rachael Seibert Harsh. I was one of 10 children. My 
mom died when I was fourteen and I was the oldest of the smaller children so I had to 
become the mother in the family. I took care of the home and the children that were still 
living at home. I did this for three years, then my father remarried so I didn’t need to be 
the caretaker of the family anymore. The next year, at age 18, I came with my sister, 
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Rebecca Hilt, to DeKalb County, Indiana. I lived with her and her husband and also my 
two brothers. 

In 1849, I married Simon Rohm who was born Dec. 3, 1825 in Germany. His 
parents were Simon Rohm Sr. and Mary Miller. Simon Sr. was in the Napoleonic Wars 
and sold everything he had to come over to America. My Simon, his parents, 2 sisters 
and 2 brothers arrived here after 57 days over the ocean. They were five dollars in debt. 
Simon and I had thirteen children: John, Caroline, Lydia, Elizabeth, Henry, Albert, 
Caroline, Ellen, Mary, Amos, Lucinda, Simon and Ezra. Our first Caroline and Elizabeth 
died in 1856. In September 1864, Albert, our second Caroline and Ellen died. There 
were all kinds of epidemics in those days and we didn’t have the medicine and 
knowledge that you have now. 

At the time of our marriage we possessed nothing except good health and a good axe 
which Mr. Rohm knew well how to use. My husband first rented a place in Smithfield 
township and also worked for others until he got a start, and then three years after our 
marriage he bought eighty acres of land, largely on credit, but continued work for others 
by the day, clearing his land at night by moonlight and did not move on it until he had it 
paid for. 

By rigid economy we saved our money and made it a practice not to count our 
savings until a payment on our land was due. To our gratification we found we had about 
a dollar more than was needed to pay it off. We lived on that farm until 1879, and I gave 
him material assistance in the clearing of the land and the work in the fields, and at night 
I spun and wove and made clothes for the family, cooking by the pioneer fireplace, and in 
other ways materially assisting him. In 1879 Simon traded for the old John Husselman 
place in the southwestern part of Grant Township, where my husband spent the rest of his 
life and where two of our children still reside. Simon was a good manager and traded 
farms, in which way he made money and at the time of his death owned over two 
hundred acres of land, all of which was well improved. 

My Simon died in 1880 and I died Dec. 17, 1918. 


CHARLES EDWIN SABIN 


Hi. My name is Charles Edwin Sabin. I was born Sept. 1, 1923. My parents are 
Edward Sabin and my mother remarried and she became Mrs. Emory Vestal. I lived with 
my aunt and uncle, Frank and Dessie Adler of Waterloo from the age of five until I left 
for the Marines in 1942. I went to school at Ashley and then at Waterloo High School. 

I enlisted in the Marines at the age of 17. I landed with the marines in the invasion 
of Guadalcanal. I served under the First Marine Division commander, Major General 
Alexander A. Vandegrift and received the purple heart after being injured twice in the 
Pacific. 

I married Loretta Lindsey of Staten Island in a ceremony performed at Staten Island. 
We had a daughter, Margaret who was born in 1947. After my wife died in a car accident 
at Staten Island two and one half years after we married, I got a job and worked for the 
Percy Jones General Military hospital at Battle Creek as a civilian medical assistant. 
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At Battle Creek, Michigan on the night of what would have been my wife’s and my 
fifth anniversary, I drove my motorcycle into the safety bars at the crossing and then into 
the side of a train at Battle Creek, Michigan and did not survive. On that night, May 8, 
1951, I was only 27 years old. 

My older sister, Dessie Shultz is also buried in this cemetery. And my aunt and uncle 
are here too. I am not sure where my daughter is. 


EZKIAH ZERKLE 


Hello. I am Ezkiah A. Zerkle and I am an early Waterloo shopkeeper. I was born in 
Champaign County, Ohio on March 16, 1847. My parents are Jonathan and Sabina 
Zerkle and I came to DeKalb county when I was only 16 years old. In 1872, I married 
Lena A. Shull, daughter of John and Mary Till Shull. She came to Waterloo when she 
was 6 years of age and her father built many residences in town. We had two children, 
Inez Sabina Beidler who is married to Harry Beidler. Our other daughter, the poor wee 
one died in infancy. I joined the Husselman church when I was 18 and then transferred 
my membership to the Waterloo Church. I was superintendent of the Sabbath school for 
over 40 years. I was also a member of the library board and the School board. 

I went to Kansas for five years but came back in 1888 because of my wife’s dad 
died in 1887 and wanted to have her mom live with us. In 1889 we opened up the south 
side grocery store (it was just south of Beck’s bakery) and in 1904, I built a double 
cement block building on the corner of Railroad and Wayne streets. My wife was a 
wonderful helpmate and made window displays to make the store attractive to customers. 
It was one of the largest stores in the county. I also was employed by the Lake Shore 
Railway several years. I also clerked several years in the general store of Trout & Shull. 
I feel like we were blessed with the success of our store and I was honest with all our 
customers and people used to tell me how much they appreciated that. 

One Saturday I went to my store as usual and made a trip to Mr. Kiser’s, a mile east 
of town and after I made a few deliveries in town I started feeling bad. I stopped at Dr. 
Showalter’s office but he was not there. I then went to Dr. Broughton’s and he gave me a 
prescription and Dr. Broughton took me in his auto to his home on Maple street. I got 
sicker and Dr. Showalter came too to see me and he stayed all night. The doctors said I 
was better but I died soon after they said that. I know I was sick from a lot of different 
diseases but they said I died of acute indigestion. 

My wife joined me in 1938 after having many years of suffering and she felt the loss 
of her dignity due to senility but after all she was almost 86 when she died. Our son-in- 
law ran our store after my death until he retired. That was nice. 
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Wife’s perspective: 
LENA SHULL ZERKLE 


Hello, I am Lena Shull Zerkle. I was born in 1852 in Auburn. My parents were 
John and Mary Till Shull. When I was six we moved to Waterloo. My father was a 
contractor and built many houses in Waterloo. 
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My husband, Ezkiah Zerkle, son of Jonathan and Sabina Zerkle came to DeKalb 
County 1863, when he was 16. ‘In 1872 we married and we had two children: Inez 
Sabina Beilder who is married to Harry Beidler. Our other daughter, the poor wee one, 
died in infancy. 

We went to Kansas for four years but came back in 1888 because my dad died in 
1887 and my mom was not in great health. We decided to have my mom live with us. 
In 1889 we opened up the south side grocery store (it was just south of Beck’s bakery) 
and in 1904, my husband built a double cement block building on the corner of Railroad 
and Wayne streets. I enjoyed being a helpmate and making window displays to make the 
store attractive to customers. It was one of the largest stores in the county. Ezkiah also 
was employed by the Lake Shore Railway several years and was highly respected by that 
company. He then clerked several years in the general store of Trout & Shull. I feel like 
we were blessed with the success of our store and we were honest with all our customers 
and people used to tell us how much they appreciated that. Our son-in-law, Harry 
Beidler ran the store until he retired in 1932. 

I was very active in the United Brethren Church for fifty years, teaching Sunday 
School and playing the organ. 

One of the darkest days in my life was in September 1912. One Saturday my 
husband went to our store as usual and made a trip to Mr. Kiser’s, a mile east of town. 
While I was watching the store he continued making deliveries in town but he started 
feeiing bad. He stopped at Dr. Showalter’s office but he was not there. He then went to 
Dr. Broughton’s and he gave him a prescription and Dr. Broughton took him in his auto 
to his home on Maple street. Ezkiah got sicker and Dr. Showalter came too to see him 
and Dr. Showalter stayed all night at Dr. Broughton’s. The doctors said he was better but 
he died soon after they said that. I know he was sick from a lot of things but I thought he 
was in general pretty healthy because he was such a hard working man. They said he 
died of acute indigestion and since there were two doctors, they had to have been right. 

My last few years on earth, I was so confused. I couldn’t remember things and didn’t 
recognize my own family sometimes. I was ready to meet my husband in heaven and I 
joined him Jan. 12, 1939 at the age of 85. 


IRENE A. BOYER SMITH 


My husband, Archibald Thompson Smith was born in Medina county, Ohio, May 3, 
1836. He was the son of Archibald and Mary Thompson Smith—did you notice how he 
was named after both his parents? He was named Archibald after his dad and Thompson, 
his mother’s maiden name. His dad was born in Scotland and his mother in England. 
They were married in Liverpool and immediately started for America in 1818. It took ten 
weeks to cross the ocean. They stayed for a short while in New York and then moved on 
to Stark and Medina counties Ohio. DeKalb county in 1841, was their next destination. 
His father died in 1861 and his mother in 1876. Archibald, my husband, along with his 
mother and the children left at home, moved to Waterloo. 

One memory that my husband did not enjoy remembering was the death of his poor 
sister. November of 1845, a severe cyclone passed over the section in Franklin township, 
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where his father was building a new house. He had a narrow escape from death amidst 
the flying timbers but they struck his sister, Agnes, and killed her almost instantly. 

In 1880, he married me, Irene Boyer, a daughter of Adam Boyer. We had two sons 
but one of our darling boys died in infancy. 

My Archibald went into the farm machinery business with James A. Boozer and 
Joseph Boyer. Mr. Boyer withdrew his interest and after that, Mr. Boozer took the 
wholesale agency for machinery and my husband continued in the retail trade of farming 
implements. He closed out his business in 1889. My husband had a good business as he 
was friendly and trustworthy. 

After he retired from business in Waterloo, he looked after his farm in Franklin 
township. He then decided he needed to give up hard work and take care of himself. In 
1901, he went to Michigan for expert treatment and had an operation for stricture, 
returning three months later. About 4 months later, he returned to Michigan and was 
gone only a month that time. He steadily got worse and passed away from hemorrhage of 
the bowels with symptoms of some malignant growth. After working hard all those 
years, he never got a chance to set back and enjoy what was left of his life. 

My father, Adam Boyer was born in DeKalb County in 1866. His parents were early 
settlers of DeKalb County. 


DELIA BUSS BUTT (1816-1889) 


Hello, I am Delia Buss Butt. I was born in England in 1816. Have you ever heard of 
that place? I married my husband, John Butt in 1840 and we came to America in 1841. 
We located in Jackson township, DeKalb County and my husband found a job 
immediately as a teacher. We were here when deer, bear and wolves roamed wild. In 
1842, we moved to Auburn where John worked for the DeKalb County Recorder and for 
the Steuben County Recorder. He was a merchant in 1844 Auburn and then became the 
owner of the Weaver Hotel. 

In 1865, we moved to Waterloo and he was employed as a bookkeeper and later a 
freight clerk until 1870. In 1870, we bought the Butt’s Hotel. We again engaged in the 
hotel business until 1882 when he was elected County Recorder. It is said that he was the 
father of Freemasonry of DeKalb County. He was also a member of the Odd Fellows. 

Our family worked together to make our Butt hotel a success. My poor John died in 
1889. They had his funeral in the Eureka Opera House and the officials of the Lake 
Shore Railroad gave the use of their cars to transport friends and family to Waterloo. He 
was laid to rest beside me here. I died the year before he did in 1888. Before you go, I 
would like to point out Belle. She was our niece but we thought of her as a daughter. 
She married Aaron Richards. They both helped us in the Butt hotel and were wonderful 
members of our family. 

Did you know where the Butt hotel was located? Right where your Carnegie Library 
is now located. Our hotel building had burned and they built the library where the ashes 
were. 
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DELBERT & EVELYN KLINE CLARK 


I am Mrs. Delbert Clark, formerly Evelyn Kline. My husband grew up on a farm 
near Waterloo and he admitted he was a little bullheaded. He quit school at 16 and no 
one could stop him. Working a manual labor job for 75 cents a day, he visited a welding 
shop for his dad and he told his dad, “That is what I want to do!” and his parents allowed 
him to set up a shop on their farm. During the war, he was rejected by the army but he 
fought to be accepted and he won but then his neighbors said they needed him more. My 
husband built his welding shop in 1944. He married me in 1945 and built our house in 
1946. He was always fond of saying that he didn’t save much money those 3 ye rs! 

He also said, “You can’t make it in business if you don’t read everything you can 
that is available.” He invested and made many things including hunting knives that he 
sold later years at the ACD festival. He also made an overhead pulley system in his shop 
and a steel bending press. He was always fond of saying that he didn’t save much money 
those 3 years! 

My husband had a dream to construct a pontoon and float down the Mississippi and 
studied maps and currents so he could do that. He even thought of a way to equip the 
boathouse with a winch for when the pontoon became stuck on shoals. It never happened 
though, because he said he just got too old too fast. Delbert did locally build our 
pontoon on Sylvan Lake though. He also built a mobile home designed with me in mind 
as I suffered from health problems for a great many years and had limited mobility. 

After I died in 1995 he did an interview for the paper. He said that he never wanted 
to find himself with time on his hands. That’s a short route to the graveyard. He also 
said time has never weighed heavy on his hands and he doesn’t expect to take the short 
path to the graveyard. He expected to work until he was 100, at least as long as he was 
physically able. 
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I am sorry to say, that he did take that short route to the graveyard. He became very 
depressed, cancelled his trip to Shipshewana one day, locked himself in his shop and that 
was the end in 1998. I had been gone five years. My poor Delbert, he was always so full 
of energy and ideas! 


LOUISA ZENTER HOOVER (1821-1888) 


My goodness, I am so glad you came by to visit us. I am Louisa Zenter Hoover. I 
was born in 1821 in Germany and married my husband Jacob, on Oct. 13, 1839. 

We had 11 wonderful children—well sometimes they were wonderful. We moved 
to DeKalb county in 1849, first living on a farm in Union township. It was beautiful 
there and we enjoyed farming. We then moved to Auburn and ended up here in 
Waterloo. We were hotel keepers in Auburn and while there, my husband was a 
postmaster. In Waterloo, Jacob became a Town Marshall for several terms. He was a 
very important man and was a friend to both Republicans and Democrats, even though he 
was a democrat. He was a well informed man and had a subscription to the Waterloo 
Press right from the start. 

Let me tell you about my children that passed away. Everyone was caught up with 
Civil War excitement. Our son, Benton, being of an age to volunteer decided to enlist. 
He died at the age of 24 of wounds received at the battle of Resaca, Georgia on May 15, 
1864. He fought with Sherman and General Benjamin Harrison, who later became 
President. The North won but, oh, at what expense, my lovely son was gone and I will 
never forget the day I found out he had died. My poor daughter-in-law, Catherine Fisher, 
was left a widow after only marrying the month before. Winfield died at Chicago in 
1873 at the young age of 22. My Alice Louise, died at 22 also in 1887 at the home of 
Isaac Hague in Auburn. Esther born in 18, died at the age of 8 and Emmet, my little baby 
boy died in infancy. One of my children became an indentured servant at the age of 9. 
She learned housekeeping though. 

I died at the age of 67 on October 30, 1888. My beloved husband lived with our 
son, Frank, until my Jacob died May 14, 1893. 


HENRY ADOLPH LINK 
(1884-1987) 

I am Henry, I was born in 1884. My parents were David and Louisa Link. We lived 
west of Waterloo on a hundred acre tract of land. I used to walk through the woods to go 
to the Mudd Schoolhouse. My mother used to send me to school with boiled eggs and I 
would stop and feed the fox squirrels. One day when I was about 8 years old, I heard a 
BOOM. I heard it again. I asked my father about it and he said it was a ruffed grouse 
(pheasant) booming. I wanted to see how the pheasant did that sound so I hid in the field 
behind a log. Along came a male ruffed grouse and it jumped on the log and it flapped its 
wings and went BOOM! BOOM! Another grouse appeared and ran right past me, it 
jumped on my face behind the log and really scratched it bad. My mom was not happy. I 
wrote about birds all the time and my teacher didn’t appreciate my interest. You, see 
birds used to be so plentiful—people just took them for granted. At 18, I kept migration 
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charts for the Department of Agriculture. I farmed and observed nature a great many 
years. My mom took care of me and I| took care of her until she passed away in the 
1930’s. In 1936, when I left the farm—TI decided to try to get some of my stories 
published. It didn’t happen. 

I had a keen interest in animals, photography and history. I wrote articles for the 
paper called Link with the Past. I was looking back over my life...remembering the way 
it was in town. Most families had a cow, barn, horsewagon, buggy, horse, chickens and a 
hog pen. We would have ranks of wood stacked up ready for the pot belly stoves or cook 
stoves. Almost every cellar had its apples, potatoes, barrels of sauerkraut, cabbage, beets 
and carrots. There were kerosene or hurricane lamps, candles and maybe a bracket lamp 
for the kitchen and a hanging lamp for the parlor. You had a back porch where your 
sauerkraut would be busy fermenting...you would swear to high heaven that it was ten 
thousand rotting pairs of socks. 

In 1953, I met a youngster by the name of John Martin Smith. He had saved his 
money from selling fish worms to buy my 1880 DeKalb County atlas. He almost became 
kind of a grandson to me, always coming by to learn more about history. 

I never married. I don’t think I would have had room for a wife in my home. It was 
crammed full of books, papers, magazines, pictures and artifacts of history. 

I enjoyed my life. Always discovering new things. I was not only a retired farmer, a 
former employee of the Indiana Department of Highways, I worked for the Dunn 
Brothers Implement Company in Waterloo. 

I died in 1987, right before the 1987 history books that John Martin Smith published. 
Get this — I lived to be 102 years old! Oh, also at my death — I was Indiana’s oldest living 
member of both the PRE of iis and the Odd Fellows SRS 
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remembers earlier ays when birds He tebe abundant he’ll hear the birds singing in chorus again. 
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Directions: Spencer Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, S°32 T°34N R°14E 41 
16'16:N 84 56'21"W From Spencerville, drive south about 1 mile on SR1. The public 
cemetery is on both the east and west side of SR1, as short distance north of the DeKalb- 
Allen County Line. 


The first settlers probably buried their dead on some favorite home spot, some 
around the Methodist church, and some on the northeast corner of the George Houck 
farm. I well remember seeing the monuments. The ground was so wet they bought a plot 
from Rudolph Bair, Sr., south of town and across Carnes Run. Rudolph Bair, Jr., first 
wife, Catherine, was the first to be buried there in 1849. . 

The graves from the church and Houck farm were moved there some few years ago. 
Andy Sponohour bought land across the road and opened up a new plot. Having no 
official organization, the town got together, organized and called the cemetery, The 
White City. 

My husband wondered if it was named after the White family which lived in the 
Spencerville area and that is a possibility but personally I wonder if it was named after 
the actual tombstones. Most were white so if you look across them, they remind you of a 
White City. 

During the cemetery walk, it was confirmed that White City was named for the actual 
tombstones. 


1 
BENJAMIN C. CHELLIS 


Not much out there about Benjamin C. Chellis. He died April 20, 1863 and was a 
member of the 11™ Light Artillery....hence the reason for the cannons probably. Here are 
the bible records for he and his family. (can find on internet) His parents were John who 
was born 1789 and died two years after he did. His mother, Asenath True Chellis was 
born in 1798 and died in 1894. 

2 
REBECCA SECHLER SHUTT 
(1848-1893) 

I am Rebecca Sechler Shutt and I was born in 1848 to Rudolph and Hannah Donat 
Sechler in Newville, Indiana. I am actually related to the Sechler’s that started the Pickle 
business over by St. Joe. It was after my time though. Yummmm...I love pickles. Sure 
wished I would have been alive when they started that factory...I heard they sometimes 
give out free samples! 
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My husband, Samuel Shutt was the son of John Jacob Shutt and Nancy Dickerhoof. 
Here is a picture of him. (check internet) He was a popular man, widely known as any 
man in DeKalb. He had a life rich in experience and travel. He had a retentive memory 
which made it kind of hard to win an argument with him....(hesitate and look up and 
smile)...not that we had that many arguments. He loved to talk and it was fun to live 
with him, never a boring moment. He was also a reader and his range of information 
included history, philosophy, art, sciences and general literature. His family did not have 
a lot of money when he was younger, but as he got older, things improved and they sent 
him to Iowa to school. He obtained a teaching certificate and taught school at the same 
time as he entered a high school in Fort Wayne. He so liked to learn new things. In 
1859, he wanted to go to California to try his hands at gold mining. He very quickly 
acquired a knowledge of mining and soon became an expert in mining values of every 
description. He assisted in the framing of the mining laws in that state. Some of the 
discoveries that he made in California were developed further increasing the value of 
those mines to about 5 million dollars. Granted, he did not receive that amount of 
money. He traveled back and forth to Indiana and after becoming well-to-do, he decided 
he needed a wife and family. We married in 1872. He settled down on land in 
Spencerville and we had a family. We had three children with two dying as infants. We 
also had a beautiful boy who died at the young age of six. In 1893, I, his devoted wife 
died. I guess money cannot buy everything. He was saddened by the loss of us but had a 
wide range of friends to gladden his days again and was honored by his party to two 
elections to the State Legislator. He was a stockholder in the White National Bank of 
Fort Wayne and also of the Garrett State Bank. 

Oh, I wanted to mention this gravestone over here. It was Samuel’s nephew, son of 
George and Mary Shutt. Look at the drape at the top. He was born in 1861 and died in 
1877. He was only 16. 


3 
IDA PEARL KIRST KIMES 
(1868-1898) 

I am Ida Kimes. I am so glad to see you here. My family loved fancy gravestones. 
If you haven’t already seen it, look at my father & mother’s stone — Thomas & Rebecca 
Kirst. My husband, James Wesley Kimes was born in 1867, the son of George and 
Emily Hart Kimes. His grandparents were George & Sarah Boyer Kimes. His 
grandfather moved here in 1848 and both Georges were a big part of Spencerville. | We 
had three children: Dolphy who married and eventually lived in Michigan; Pearl who 
married Marion Keller; and our Stella who died 7 years after I died. I was only 32 but 
she was only 15. So sad. My husband remarried a woman named Julia and moved to 
Allen County. He was a bridge carpenter for many years. He died Dec. of 1954 at the 
age of 87. I have a bit of information about some of his family. In the early days, a P.T. 
Barnum Circus came to town about 1876. It was remembered for the parade with 
elephants marching, animals in cages drawn by horses, ladies riding bare-back and a 
number of clowns. They had a big tent show with various side shows and the charlatans 
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came with them. We all enjoyed it! George Kimes, not sure which one anymore, it has 
just simply been too long ago, played the old shell game. They used a small Bible and 
seeing that they used a Holy Bible for the disappearing object, he felt it could not be sin 
to take a chance and was pretty liberal with his bets. He won the 1™ dollar but lost the 
next five. Boy did he catch it from his wife. Oh, and Grandpa and Grandma, George 
and Sarah had 13 children with 12 living to be adults which was really unusual back then. 
They were a pretty healthy crew and there are quite a few Kimes descendants. Are any of 
you related to this family? (look around) 


4 
MARTIN WAGNER 


These are the sons of Martin and Inez David Wagner. Inez and he married in 1899. 
Clarence was born and died in 1901. Lewis was born and died in 1911. Exactly 10 years 
later. Luckily in between those times, they had a son Lawrence who was born in 1903. 
He lived to be 61. Inez died in 1955 at Garrett, Indiana. Martin died in 1956 and is 
buried at Woodlawn. 

A little bit about Martin. He was a long time resident of Jackson township. He was 
one of Indiana’s more prominent breeders of Shorthorn Cattle. Martin was born in 
Germany, coming to America with his parents when he was four years old when they 
located on the farm located seven miles southeast of Auburn. He lived on this farm for at 
least 65 years. His son and his family lived there also, sharing the family home. 


5 
REBECCA BATDORF KIRST 
(1850-1940) 


I am Rebecca Batdorf Kirst and my husband is Thomas Kirst. We married in 
Pennsylvania in 1879 and a year later, we moved here to Spencerville. Isnt this 
gravestone wonderful? It shows a tree trunk cut off, showing his life was cut short, he 
was only 45, when he died. Hmmm...a bad thing is the birds love to perch here. But 
maybe they are angels from heaven come to look after us. 

In my husband’s military records he goes by Henry M. Kirst and he served in the 
Army Signal Corps. At the age Of 20, in 1864, he enlisted in Pennsylvania. Nice looking 
guy: Grey eyes, light hair, dark complexion and five foot four. By today’s standards, he 
would seem short but he seemed tall, dark and handsome to me and brave. Let me tell 
you about the army signal corps. It was established in 1860. The United States Army 
was the first in the world to have a separate signal Corps. Soldiers were detailed to signal 
duty from their regularly assigned units. In every important campaign and on every 
bloody ground, the flags of the Signal Corps flaunted defiantly at the forefront, speeding 
stirring order of advance, conveying warnings of impending danger and send sullen 
suggestions of defeat. They were seen on the advanced lines of Yorktown, Petersburg 
and Richmond, in the trenches at Charleston, Vicksburg and Port Hudson. They were at 
the fierce battles of Chickamauga and Chancellorsville, and amid the frightful carnage of 
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Antietam. They spoke silently to the troops letting them know information, sometimes 
having a high vantage point like in cupolas of Churches, trees and tall stands. Through a 
telescope, sometimes the enemy could read the signals also and snipers would take them 
out easily. It was a dangerous job but luckily my husband made it home. The Signal 
Corps. was really important in the Civil war on both sides but they were disbanded at the 
end. Many many years later, they were organized again. 

We lived on a farm together, enjoying the peace of the country, until my poor 
husband died in 1886. I eventually moved to Garrett and had my great granddaughter, 
Dorothy Keller caring and living with me. I passed away there at the age of 89 years old, 
a great old age. 


6 
AZRIAH VANZILE 
Researched and presented by Bill Carey 


Before — Look on both sides of the sheet protectors 

e Welcome to White City. My name is Azriah Vanzile. 

e J heard you came to White City in machines with 100 horses. Amazing. 

e On Nov. 17, 1870 it took only 2 horses to go the 3 miles from Vanzile road south 
of here to my new home here at White City. 

e Again on Jan. 28, 1893 it took only 2 horses to bring my wife Susan here 
(referring to the graveyard) She must not like her new home — hasn’t talked to 
me since she got here. 

e Before I say anything more about my family I want to tell you about my parents. 

e My father, Thomas Vanzile was born in 1765 in Holland, traveled from Rotterdam 
to New York City. 

e He moved up the Hudson River at Nine Partners, NY he met my mother Rebecca 
Mead who was born there. 

e Being interested in American History, I wondered if my mother was related to 
General Meade of the Civil War. NO! General Meade’s line goes back to the 
1400’s in Ireland, spelled Miagh while my mother’s line goes back to Francis Atte 
Mede (tell about) born in 1093 in England. 

He is my, Azriah, 18" gef. 

e My mother and father were married in 1799, but Nine Partners is a Quaker 
meeting house and mother was Quaker. My father was not. 

They were excommunicated and moved to Staten Island, NY where I was 
born. 

e My parents had 5 children born at Staten Island then we moved to Steubenville, 
OH on the Ohio River 23 miles north of Wheeling, WV. 
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Here in 1823 my father bought 80 acres in Richland County, OH, located 
east of Mansfield, OH. 
We moved to Richland Co. were my father bought another 80 acres in 1825. 
(Hand out land grants.) 
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e When we moved to Allen County, the Moudy and Hursh families came with us. 
We had been neighbors and friends in Richland County. 

e Several of our children are buried here at White City, Azriah Jr. and wife Sylvia 
Moudy who was born in DeKalb Co., Azriah Jr. and Sylvia are 1C1R; daughter 
Caroline who married Enoch Hursh; Daughter Sedilla who married William 
Hursh. The Hursh Reservoir is on their farm. 
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Susan (Moudy} Vanzile - 1800's 


e Like I said being interested in US history, I was excited to name my first born son, 
George Washington Vanzile. 

e Asa teenager he started traveling into DeKalb Co., a lot, why? He had met his 
wife to be in DeKalb Co., Martha Aurelia Aldrich. Martha is 1C1R to David 
Wayne Aldrich who married Harriet Hanes who is 1C2R to someone you might 
know, Jim Wells. Also Martha is 2C4R to another member of your society, Julia 
Duncan. 

The Aldrich family goes back to Sir William Aldridge born in 142 in 
England. 

e George and Martha moved to Steuben Co. right after they were married. 

e Then I was told I was going to be a grandpa. Well, George Washington had a 
boy and I was really excited. George was my oldest son so I thought my 
grandson’s name might be Azriah or ... maybe George Washington Jr. But NO! 
They picked a strange name, Orlie Lonzo. And they called him Lon. Boy did the 
records people make a mess of this. 

e Orlie married Sina Struble and stayed in Steuben County. 


(Here are pictures of them in front of their home and another one of t e house 
taken in 1995. It is still standing today.) 


Orlie Lonzo Vanzile's house in southern Steuben Co., IN 
Picture taken in 1995 by Richard Baxter 


Orlie Lonzo and Sarah “Sina” (Struble) Vanzile 
April 1935 


e Orlie became semi-famous and got his picture in the Steuben Republican 
Newspaper 1924 when he captured a golden eagle in his orchard. 
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(Hand out the picture. 


Steuben 
Republican 
(Angola, Indiana) 
Wednesday, 
November 12, 
1924, Page 1 


O. L. VanZile, of 
Otsego township, 
came to Angola 
last Thursday with 
a fine specimen of 
golden eagle 
which he had 
captured in the 
orchard on his 
farm. The bird 
was feeding with 
the turkeys, and 
flew into the fence 
when Mr. VanZile 
attempted to 
catch it. It had a 
wingspread of 
nearly seven feet 
and was a 
handsome bird. It 
seems that the 
bird had heard the 
election news and 
selected this 
county as the 
proper place for a 
self respecting 
eagle to grow up. 


Well Lon (Orlie) and Sina had 4 kids, my grandchildren; Esther, Robert and as if 
he knew how I felt about my son George giving him the name Orlie Lonzo ... I 
never told him, he named his other son and daughter after his parents — George 
Washington II and Arilla. (Hand out the 4 generation picture. Also Orlie and 


family.) 
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Vanzile family - Dec 1911 


L-R Orlie Lonzo, George Washington II, Esther, Sina, Robert, Arilla 


e Arilla ends up marrying 3 men, not all at the same time. The 3™ husband was 
Milton Keller of Waterloo; the "4 was Charles Hamman of Hamilton; and the 1* 
was William Elmer Carey — the grandfather of another member of our society, 
Bill Carey 
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e By the way, George Washington the first and wife lived in Steuben Co. and are 
buried in Eddy Cemetery in Dekalb Co., Orlie and wife lived in Steuben Co. and 
are buried in Eddy Cemetery while Arilla and William lived in Steuben Co. and 
are buried in Edon, Williams Co., OH, making it 5 straight generations of 
Vanziles that lived in one county and were buried in the next county. A little 
strange. 

e All of the Vanzile men were farmers through the 1920’s. Today we have people 
in other occupations such as the fire department chief of Auburn, Mike Vanzile. 

e Well Susan must be wondering where I am, though she doesn’t talk much 
anymore. 

e Thank you for stopping by. 


7 
JOHN BOOTS 
(b. 1822) 


How do you do....so nice to meet you today. I am John Boots, one of the local...and 
may I say so...well to do farmers around here. I so wanted you to see my monument I 
had ordered to represent the memories of pioneer times. It is a broken trunk of a tree, 
with broken branches, bark and has sloping roots and carved on the Indiana limestone are 
the mementoes of the days that I first located to this county. There is a maul and iron 
wedge used in rail splitting, a comb of wild honey, a raccoon peeping around the trunk, 
an axe with a handle is stuck to the tree. 

I had this tombstone ordered in 1900 when I was in good health. I tried to be as 
meticulous as possible in many things. I planted three orchards and a big vineyard on 
my farm and planted many different species of fruit. I was proud of an award for the best 
display of apples from the Indiana State Board of Agriculture. I am a very 
straightforward type of man and sometimes I offend people with my positive opinions 
and outspoken manner. Anyways, I am still respected in the area for my honest upright 
character. Guess | think rather highly of myself because I put such effort into everything 
I do. I was a road supervisor for many years and made the district famous for their roads. 
The Northeastern Indiana Agricultural and Horticultural Societies each gave $25 to the 
district having the best roads and guess whose roads got it? I also was a school director 
and became very efficient at this. 

I started life in 1822 in Ohio, a son of James and Sarah Springer Boots. I lived with 
them until 1843 when I married Eliza Ambrose. A couple of months later, I headed west 
in search of a place to locate when DeKalb was a wild place to be. We had six children: 
Sarah, Amanda, James, Ida, William and John. I guess my wife liked me well 
enough....(smile/laugh)....Oh, I wanted to mention that my son was for a short time 
married to David Miles Allen’s wife, Emma...now she was a fine looking girl... here was 
a picture of her when she was older (show picture-on internet)...she and my son didn’t 
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stay together though....after five years they got a divorce....I wonder if my son picked up 
my strong personality traits? 


8 
ELIZA RUDISELL BISHOP 


(In front of the stone of her son & daughter: Charles & Daisey) 
(1827-1915) 


I am Eliza Rudisell Bishop, wife of Peter Bishop. I was born in 1827 in 
Pennsylvania. My husband, Peter, was a manufacturer of woolen in Gettysburg. We 
needed a change though, so we bought a farm and my husband and I moved to 
Spencerville in 1849. That was an interesting year, as I had baby Alice in the very same 
year and was caring for my sons, George who was 4 and Charles who was 2 who were all 
born in Gettysburg Pennsylvania before we left. Later we also had children; Melvin, 
William, Minerva, Edward, John and Daisey. Quite a lively crew. They were so good to 
us and we tried hard to be good parents. Our little Daisey passed away when she was 
only 3. I had her when I was 44 and she was my little sweetheart. 

Our son, George was attending Newville High School when he decided he needed to 
enlist in the Civil War in the 129" Indiana Volunteer Infantry in the fall of 1863 after the 
battle of Gettysburg. His brother, Charles was heartbroken and our Charles died in 1864 
at the age of 16. He is buried here with his little sister that he never got to know. When 
George returned home from the war, he worked on the farm with his dad and then in Fort 
Wayne for a couple of years and soon was traveling for the Fort Wayne Tobacco 
Company. I never liked the smell of that stuff. He returned to Spencerville working 
for Mr. Leighty in general merchandise. His father and he purchased the store from Mr. 
Leighty and worked there until 1888. In 1887, he helped organize the Zimmerman 
Manufacturing Company and later he was one of the organizers of the Auburn 
Manufacturing Company. George was elected County Clerk in 1886. Our William 
moved to Michigan and passed away there in 1918. 

My poor-Peter died in 1901 from a stroke. He lingered for 6 days...I so missed him. 
I passed away 14 years later in 1915. If you see any of my descendants, please tell them 
hello for me. I loved Spencerville. 


9 
DAVID MILES ALLEN 
(1850-1883) 

Hello, I am David Allen...At the age of ten, I am living with George Putt. I was 
born in 1850, after my father died from pneumonia. He was one of the first settlers of 
Fairfield and he got to sign a document making Fairfield a new township. My mother 
and father had seven children and when I was born, there were five children under the 
age of 7 with only my mom to take care of us. She remarried to Adam Shatto and I went 
to live with George Putt for a time and helped on the farm. Don’t get me wrong, I still 
liked to play like other little boys and I still played with my brothers and sisters. Beds 
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were hard to come by though at our house, as my step grandfather and step uncle lived 
with my mother and stepfather too and four more kids. George Putt owned th farm on 
the corner of County roads 4 and 17. That is where Roselyn Mills Wells & Amanda 
Wells Blackman grew up. I want you to meet my mother, Mary Jane. 


Wasn’t my son, Davy adorable? Here is a picture when he was older, oh, maybe 
when he was about 17. 


Jones’ Studio, Angola, Ind. 


I am first going to talk about me, as I haven’t got very long to talk. I am getting up 
there to the end of my days on earth. I am Mary Jane Allen. My parents were 
Archibald and Mary Beggs, and they were from Ireland. I married my handsome 
husband, Miles Allen, and we moved to DeKalb County in 1837. Even to this day there 
are many descendants with the middle name of Miles, named after my husband. When 
Miles died, I married Adam Shatto. We had 6 children together, making a total of 12 
children that I bore. Only 3 of my children with Miles grew to adulthood though. Very 
sad times but it was a normal thing back then, to lose your children so young. Many 
many diseases were prevalent...diphtheria, typhoid, the flu. We didn’t have the doctors 
or hospitals like you have now. I lost my second husband, Adam and here is a picture of 
me and here is a picture of Adam. 
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Adam : n left, Mary Jane on right 


Going back to the subject of my David....David Miles, of course....He became a 
teacher at Putt School house in 1870, just down the road from where he lived with 
George Putt and also just down the road from us. In 1870, he lived with Moses Gonser 
and was helping him farm. By 1874, he is teaching at Spencerville School becoming the 
Superintendant in 1875. He married Emma Tyndall in 1876 and was a father for the first 
time in 1877. They had a second child, William in 1881...David ran for surveyor in 
Allen County in 1882 and won! What do you think of that! Very proud of him. 
Unfortunately in 1884, he died at the age of 34. He was so young! A mother should 
never outlive her children, especially her adult children. Little Frankie was only 7 and 
William was 3. Too young to lose their father and it was just like losing my Miles so 
young. Frankie married William Singer, a clergyman, and had 4 children. William 
married Chloe Kimes and had nine children. William became a barber in Spencerville 
and had his own shop. Here are a couple pictures of the barber shop. (You can ind them 
on the internet.) His son, my great grandson, Vaughn, worked there. He had a harrowing 
experience, I was told, in 1926. He was shaving a gentleman, Samuel Markel, when Mr. 
Markel died. That was a shock. Hey, the Allen family was pretty famous around here 
also because of another descendant of mine....Vaughn’s youngest brother became an 
Indiana Red Bird for 16 years, playing country western music. The Red Birds fronted for 
notables: Dolly Parton, Johnny Cash, Buddy Holly and many others. Did you know they 
called Buck Lake Ranch near Angola the Northern Nashville? I am proud of all my 
descendants, especially of my Davy. 
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10 
SARAH & MARQUIS RHODES 


I am Sarah Harmony Rhodes. My husband, Marquis, sometimes called Marcus, was 
born Feb. 15, 1835, a son of Jeremiah and Ann Rhodes and his family moved here to 
DeKalb County in 1836 when Marcus was only one. My husband lived here in 
Spencerville until he was 14 and then he moved to Fort Wayne, working as a clerk for six 
years. We married that year in 1856, when he was 20 and then we returned to 
Spencerville and established a general store, which he conducted until the fall of 1857, 
when he moved to Auburn. In 1862, he joined Company A of the 100" Indiana Infantry 
and was appointed Captain. He was a brave valiant soldier the short time he served. He 
died 4 months later of measles in Memphis, Tennessee. We had three sons, one, Marcus 
died right after my husband died in 1863. It was so hard to deal with the death of both of 
them. Leon lived until the age of 21 died in 1880 and Cecil lived in Kansas and was in 
the Mercantile business. He married his Sally and they had children Charlie and Mark. 
I got $20 a month pension from the death of my beloved husband and my children’s 
father...I would have rather had him than that $20.00. 

It seems like double tragedies were in our lives....in 1862 and 1863, losing my 
husband and then my newborn. In 1880, we lost Leon and in 1881, there was a fire in 
Newville at my son, Cecil’s dry goods store. He lost everything! They think the fire was 
set...what kind of person would destroy someone’s livelihood that way? 

Jerry, my future father-in-law eventually took over the hotel at Bear Creek, changing 
the name from the “Exchange” to the “Pioneer Hotel.” They ran it all those years until 
1882. His wife, Ann was the cook and did not allow any alcohol in the hotel. So do 
you think that was a popular thing to do at the time? 


11 
SAMUEL GRILL 
(1844-1895) 


I am Samuel Grill, son of David and Harriett Grill. I was a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and this is why this symbol was put on my gravestone. The Knights of Pythias 
let men join if they believed in a Supreme Being and had good health. They used black 
ball voting. Each member was given black and white balls and they would drop either a 
white one or black one into a box so no one could see how they voted. Here is a picture 
of a voting box using black and white balls. (show pic- also found an example on the 
internet) By 1875, they let in people that were maimed. FCB means Friendship, Charity 
and Benevolence. Notice the gravestone....if you had a membership with the Modern 
Woodman of America in the early days, you got a free tree or log gravestone upon your 
death. Later you had to buy a $100 rider because the cost of the stones went up. Notice 
the age of me and how many stacked logs there are — 5 representing each 10 years of my 
life. I was a sawyer in my life, a cutter of stone...it was so long ago, I wonder if I carved 
this? It is pretty nice! 
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Terrible thing to be renown for this, but I was married 3 times. I was married to 
Samantha Horn in 1868 and she died in 1872. We had two children: Franklin and Walter, 
with Franklin died in 1874 at the age of 5 and Walter died in 1872. All three are buried 
here in White City. 

My second marriage was to Arminda Friedt in 1874 and she passed away in 1877. 
She is buried in Allen County. We had Amanda, named after my wife, in 1877, who 
married Mr. House and when she passed on, she was also buried in Allen County. 

My third marriage was to Eliza Nelson. We had two children that lived to adulthood. 
Clyde and Carl. She outlived ME by 42 years. 


12 
GEORGE BARNEY 


I am George Barney, the youngest son of Solomon and Charity Barney. I was born 
in New York in 1815. When I was small my father moved to Ashtabula County Ohio and 
built an iron foundry. My brother, Ariel, and I worked there learning the trade until I 
turned 15. My father died then and three years later, in 1833, I moved in with my brother 
who by then was living in Canada. In 1836, I moved back to Ohio, living with my 
brother-in-law. In 1838, I moved to DeKalb County and assisted in building one of the 
first mills in Orange. I worked in this mill two years and then bought 80 acres of land in 
Wilmington township. In 1840 I moved to Spencerville and was employed as manager of 
the mill, store and large farm of Reuben J. Dawson, until Mr. Dawson died. More 
importantly, in 1840, I married my wife, Jane Bratton, a native of Pennsylvania. In 1845, 
I was elected Magistrate but after serving a year resigned but in 1849 was again elected 
and served twelve years. I like to tell the story, that when I married my first couple, I 
walked five miles to officiate and never got one penny in compensation. Would you be 
willing to do that? In 1861, I was proudly elected as treasurer of the county. In 1865, I 
returned to Spencerville and worked in the mercantile business. My son, Solomon, 
became my partner and when my other sons became old enough they worked with me too 
in our business called George W. Barney & Sons. In 1879, I retired from business 
leaving my capable sons in charge. In 1880, I was elected Justice of the Peace and served 
four more years. 

Jane and I had eight children. Lucius was a soldier in the civil war, serving in the 
One Hundredth Indiana Infantry and is buried here. He died in 1869...we miss him so.... 
John, also served in the civil war in the 11" Indiana, dying while a prisoner in Texas in 
1864. I am glad my son died for our country but selfishly, it was hard to take. Our poor 
sweet daughter, Mary died when she was only 21. My namesake, George, died in 1853 
when he was only 4...we were only beginning to know him. Stephen left us at only two, 
an infant still. We loved all of our children very much...they are all here with us now, 
together again. I died in 1897, at the age of 80, living a long full life. My angel wife 
died before me in 1879. 

Oh, I wanted to tell you a little about my brother, Ariel. He was, what you would call 
nowadays, awesome. After he lived in Canada, he moved to the upper peninsula of 
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Michigan and was the first Justice of the Peace there. He took the first bars of iron out of 
his forge out of the Marquette area. Here is a picture of him. (show pic...pic from 
internet) 

His wife was the first female settler in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, settling in an 
area that was only wilderness, no roads, no schools, no buildings. A year after they 
settled, he went back to Ohio to get his son, Solomon and daughter-in-law, Anna. Anna, 
at the age of 15 started the first school in Marquette area with four children. The rest of 
the family followed and grew. My brother, enlisted in the Civil War, even though I 
thought he was rather old but he did enlist in the cavalry so maybe it wasn’t quite as hard 
on him. He also was elected probate judge for 7 terms. He was someone to definitely 
look up to. 

13 
DR. JONAS EMANUEL 


I, Jonas Emanuel, am a man of medicine. This was my life-long passion. I also 
educated three sons for the profession. I was born in Virginia in 1818, a son of Jacob and 
Mary Emanuel. We moved to Ohio when I was 10 and that is where I lost my beloved 
parents. In 1840, I began my study of medicine with Dr. Thomas MacGorough. After 
three years, I took my first course of lectures in Cincinnati and graduated from the Ft. 
Wayne Medical College. I began my practice in Putnam County Ohio and in 1843, came 
to Spencerville. (Here is a picture of me-from the Spencerville History Book) 


Dr. Jonas Emanuel 


For a while, I was the only physician in this part of the County. I travelled probably 
150,000 miles, most of it on horseback. Through the dense forests, I would travel to my 
patients, carrying a lit torch at night. They say I endeared myself to the hearts of these 
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old settlers and I never refused to treat anyone, no matter what the circumstances. In 
1880, I got an honorary degree at the Fort Wayne College. I was a member of the Allen 
County Medical Association. I married my sweet wife in 1842 when she was about 
16....my Esther was a daughter of Richard Hawley. We had three children, Mary Taylor, 
Charles who became an attorney in Auburn and Appolles who became a doctor in Ohio, 
dying in 1876. My Esther died in 1850. Now I was awfully lonely, missing my sweet 
wife. I needed a helpmate too, I after all had 3 young children. So I married Laura 
Coburn, daughter of John Coburn. Well, I was not lonely anymore. We had seven more 
children, Angelina, Anoret and Henry who all died before 1884. Henry was a Dr. in 
Connecticut. Hamilton, became a physician in Ohio, Marcus became an attorney in 
DeKalb, Ella became the wife of an attorney, Gerry is a physician, the youngest man who 
ever graduated from Rush Medical College in Chicago. I lost my second wife in 1871. I 
waited six years and married again to Lucinda Silsbee. 

Oh, a little story about one of my sons. He went to the Fort Wayne Medical College 
and got arrested along with a few other doctors and students at the college. They got 
caught with some of the bodies that were taken out of the graves.....they called it grave- 
robbing...doctors faced a shortage of bodies until the laws got changed. All these 
students needed bodies to dissect to learn. They did not have x-rays like they do now. 
Think about it...would you rather have an experienced doctor that knew how your body 
worked or someone who did not know what to do if you had cancer, a heart attack, 
complication due to childbirth or whatever. There were so many things to learn...I lost 
my first wife shortly after my son, Charles died. How do you think that made me feel.... 
so helpless. I wish we would have lived now where we had access to the medical 
miracles you have....We didn’t even have good lighting in 1850, let alone hot water out 
of a tap. I am so proud that I had three grandsons that continued in medicine, plus a 
granddaughter that was a pharmacist in Fort Wayne. 


14 
MARY ANN MYERS FARVER 


I am Mary Ann Myers, daughter of John Myers and Mary Catherine Ausenbaugh. I 
was born in 1851 in Crawford, Ohio and eventually married my husband, Isaac Farver 
there. Isaac was born in 1827 and his father’s name was John. We moved here to this 
wonderful town of Spencerville. My husband was a very handsome man with fair hair 
and grey eyes. He was 5 foot 9 inches tall. Here is a picture of the two of us. (Show 
picture of couple-from the internet) He joined the 358 infantry, company C. in 1864, 
fighting in the Civil War. My husband operated a shoe shop here in Spencerville, before 
and after the war, until 1867. I thought this was an interesting picture (show shoe pic- 
from the internet) and it shows you what the shoes looked like in 1867. Isaac became a 
wonderful carver of wood later in our lives. We had children Rebecca Means, John, 
James, Josiah and Christiana Washler. 

While visiting his Nephew Isaac's Farm (son of his brother Samuel) in Northeast 
Steuben Co, he was kicked in the gut or bowels by a horse as he was unharnessing it on 
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Sept 7, 1893. Not thinking it was serious, they tried everything to treat it but he soon 
became worse and died on Sept. 11, just 4 days later. His body was brought back here 
for burial. I passed away in 1909, a little over 15 years later. 

We had so many wonderful grandchildren. I am so glad we had passed to a better 
place before the following happened. Forrest, the son of John, our precious grandchild 
got murdered in 1926. The guy, Mr. MclInturf had been having an affair with his wife. 
Forrest moved trying to get his wife away from him but instead, while going back to get 
some of his things...he got murdered by Mr. MclInturf. Such a waste! I hope, excuse my 
language, that Mr. McInturf is rotting in hell. 

Oh, I thought it was rather funny. While the researcher for this story was on, what 
you call it, “a computer”, whatever that is...someone had said Isaac’s sister-in-law was 
the daughter of a person that helped sign the secession of the Confederate states...that 
was not true...but wouldn’t it have made an interesting topic of conversation at family 
get togethers if it would have been. 


15 
MABEL ERICK 
This is not the location of the grave. 


Hello. How wonderful that you came to see us! My name is Mabel, wife of William 
Erick and I was born in 1874 in Ohio. My parents were James Henry Murray and 
Margaret Langley. Here is a picture of my dad. (show pic-from the Internet.) I never got 
to meet my grandfather James C. Murray. In fact, my dad has no memories of him either 
because he passed away when my dad was 9 months old. My dear father grew up in 
Ohio and came to Indiana with his mom and settled near Leo, where he started farming. 
In 1860 he came to Spencerville and took up milling and did this for fifty years. Oh, I 
wanted to tell you a tidbit about me...I graduated high school when I was only 13 and 
taught at the age of 16. I lived in New Paris one year and in Hamilton for about 9 
months. I married my husband, in 1891 and we had two children: Murray and William. 
Murray, remember that was my maiden name, moved to California where he passed 
away. My son, William married Violette Tyndall and stayed in the area. He was a mail 
carrier. He passed away in 1974, four years after I died, in Tennessee where his son, 
another William lived. 

Oh, I wanted to go into a little more detail about my husband. William was the son 
of Enos and Sarah Erick. Enos was the son of Peter, who located in Huntington County, 
Indiana where he was the 3™ man to live there. He was the first blacksmith and also a 
minister. Here is a picture of Enos, the father of William. (show pic-from the History of 
Spencerville Book) 
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Rey. E, W. Erick 


William’s grandfather became a preacher in Spencerville. William went to school in 
Middlebury and then went to Michigan where he was in the mercantile business. He 
came back to Spencerville after four years and worked with his brothers in a mercantile 
business here. They all decided to relocate in New Paris, Indiana and ran a general store 
there but after 18 months he returned to Spencerville again and then moved on to 
Hamilton where he ran a mercantile business there for about a year. Small world isn’t it? 
Hamilton was where I had taught. My husband returned to Spencerville and was in 
business there for many years... He died in 1950 and I joined him twenty years later. 
Can you believe, I lived to be 96? I was so tired and ready to go. 


16 
JACKSON ZIMMERMAN 
(1832-1880) 


Hello. I am Jackson Zimmerman, son of John and Mary Zimmerman. I was born in 
1832 in the great state of Ohio. I had a brother, Elias that was 3 years older than I. I will 
talk about him later, he was the most famous of us all. I loved him a lot but have to admit 
a little bit of jealousy was there. He got so much attention. I had a brother, Abram also 
and he was 2 years younger than I was...maybe I made him a little jealous sometimes, 
being older than he. I also had 3 sisters and a half sister....all born in Ohio. My mother 
died after six children and my dad married again to Rebecca. After we moved here, there 
were 3 more kids born. Then my step-mother died and my father married for the third 
time, this time a widow, Mrs. Nancy Murray and she had a son by her first marriage. 
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Wow did that make a houseful of kids. When we came in 1844, my father and a hired 
hand had already cleared about 3 acres and built a shanty 24 by 10 foot. It was built of 
small trees and had a floor across one end from end. They cooked outside because we 
had that point, no chimney in the house. In the Spring, we cleared 15 more acres and 
then in the fall, we hewed logs and built a house. We lived there about six years. That 
first year we very crudely planted the wheat, not being able to plow around the stumps 
left from cutting the trees. When it got about a foot tall, we had a frost that killed the 
tops, but it grew again and we harvested 100 bushels from those 15 acres. In an early 
day, Peter Bowman set up a sawmill on the Zimmerman land and my older brother 
bought it. My father, then built a house at Leo, where we lived for a time. He then 
bought a mill at Spencerville. Elias bought an acre of ground adjoining the sawmill in 
Leo, building a stave factory, making oil-barrel staves for several years and also 
installing a shingle mill. In 1874, Elias sold his interests and moved to Auburn. He then, 
along with his son, Frank ran a factory in Auburn, maybe you have heard of it: the 
Zimmerman Manufacturing Company. 

I don’t have much to say about me, other than I helped my father in his businesses 
including farming. I married Mary Douglas when she was only 17. We had two 
children, both of whom moved to California. After I passed on, a year later, she married 
Rev. Church and lived in Manchester Indiana. They chose to bury her with her second 
husband so I am here by myself. Well, actually I have a lot of Zimmerman family here. 
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Bachtel, George M. 116-117 
Bachtel, Georgie 55, 118 
Bachtel, Henry 116-117 
Bachtel, J. & L. 117 

Bachtel, Jacob 116-118 
Bachtel, Jacob & Anna 117 
Bachtel, Jane Kinsley 116 
Bachtel, Laura 54, 56, 118 
Bachtel, Lucinda 117 


Bachtel, Margaret Stoody 116 
Bachtel, Martha Jane Knisely 55, 118 
Bachtel, Mary Moyer 116 
Bachtel, Peter 116 

Bair Jr., Rudolph 187 

Bair Sr., Rudolph 187 

Bair, Abigail Walford 135 
Bair, Catherine 187 

Baker, Alpheus 79 

Baker, Ann 117 

Baker, Clara Covell 77 

Baker, Etta 79 

Baker, Irverne L.C. 79 

Baker, Ned Lewis 72, 79 
Baker, Tim 79 

Baker, William 79 

Baltz, Louisa 44 

Bapst, Elizabeth Schiffli 68 
Bapst, Joseph 68 

Bapst, Mary 68-69 

Barfoot, ElizaJane 160 
Barnes, Abigail 12-13 

Barnes, Betsy 3 

Barney, Anna 202 

Barney, Ariel 201-202 
Barney, Charity 201 

Barney, George 201 

Barney, George (son) 201 
Barney, John 201 

Barney, Lucius 201 

Barney, Mary 201 

Barney, Solomon 201-202 
Barney, Stephen 201 
Bartholomew, Alfred 164-166 
Bartholomew, Cora (g-ma of D.) 165 
Bartholomew, Devon 155, 164-166 
Bartholomew, Katie 164-166 
Bartlett, Charles 142 

Basil, Lucinda 146 

Batdorf, Rebecca 189-190 
Battles, Mary 52,101 
Baughman, Isaiah 44-45 
Baughman, John 44 
Baughman, Nancy Slentz 44 


Baughman, Sophia Weeks 45 
Baxter, Andrew 15 

Baxter, Charles 15 

Baxter, Charles K. 149, 168-169 
Baxter, Chauncey 15 
Baxter, children of Miles 16 
Baxter, Cory 15 

Baxter, Elizabeth Brown 15 
Baxter, Ellen 15 

Baxter, Elvina 15 

Baxter, George 15 

Baxter, Harriet Landis 169 
Baxter, Helen 16 

Baxter, James Buchanan 15 
Baxter, John 15, 169 
Baxter, Mary 169 

Baxter, Mary Dickinson 168 
Baxter, Mary Jane 15 
Baxter, Miles 10 

Baxter, Miles 15 

Baxter, Minnie 16 

Baxter, Mollie 16 

Baxter, Nancy Brown 15 
Baxter, Nancy Emeline 15 
Baxter, Sarah Kelley 169 
Baxter, Stanley Miles 16 
Baxter, William 15 

Beadle & McCurdy 53 
Beagle, Elsie 82-83 

Beard, Elizabeth 75, 99 
Beard, George 75-76, 99 
Beard, Jemima Sarah 93, 99-100 
Beard, Susanna Snyder 75 
Beatty, Elinor 40 

Becher 135 

Becher family 136 

Becher, Elizabeth 136 
Becher, Henry 136-137 
Becher, Jacob 136 

Becher, John 137 

Becher, Julia 136 

Becher, Lydia 136 

Becher, Susanna 136-137 
Bechtel, Amos 56, 119 


Bechtel, Laura 119 
Bechtel, Martha 56, 119 
Becker, Colin 10, 61 
Becker, Grace 10 

Becker, Katherine 141 
Beck's 180 

Beebe, Betsy 124 

Beggs, Archibald 198 
Beggs, Mary 198 

Beggs, Mary Jane 105, 198 
Beidler, Catherine Ash 112 
Beidler, Harry 180, 182 
Beidler, Inez Sabina 
Beidler, Jacob 112 

Beidler, Nancy 112 
Bennett, Hannah 122 
Bergdall, Susan 72 
Bevier, Almeda 155 
Bevier, Almeda Denison 158-159 
Bevier, Anna 159 

Bevier, Frank 159 

Bevier, Libbie 159 

Bevier, William 155 
Bevier, William 158-159 
Bicknell 77 

Bierce, Laura 122, 124 
Bishop, Ada 127 

Bishop, Alice 197 

Bishop, Charles 126-127, 197 
Bishop, Daisey 197 
Bishop, Eliza Rudisell 197 
Bishop, Frances 127 
Bishop, George 197 
Bishop, James 126 
Bishop, Laura 127 


Bishop, Lillie Bell Armstrong 126-127 


Bishop, Mary 127 

Bishop, Mary Mullen 126 
Bishop, Peter 197 

Bishop, William 197 

Bishop, Zella 127 

Blackman, Amanda 1, 10, 61, 72 
Blackman, Amanda Wells 13, 46 
Blackman, Jon 72 


Blackman, Jon/Nik 10 Bowman, Nancy 155, 160-161 


Blackman, Nik 61 Bowman, PaulA. 170 

Blair 134 Bowman, Peter 206 

Blaker, Mary 146 Bowman, Rebecca J. Bort 160 
Blanchard, Rachel 121 Bowman, Samuel 9 

Blauvelt, Lucy 122 Bowman, Stephen 9, 169-170 
Bodine, Sarah 17 Bowman, Waldo 170 
Bodine, Uncle 17 Bowman, Wilbur 170 

Boggs, Carrie Mae Hartwig 60 Boyd, Andy 55 

Boggs, S.J. 60 Boyer, Adam 183 

Bonneau, A.T. 176 Boyer, Irene A. 182-183 
Bonneau, Rose Ellen Kimsey 176 Boyer, Joseph 183 

Bontrager, Rose Ann 98 Boyer, Sarah 188 

Booge, Mr. 177-178 Brams, Mr. & Mrs. 61 

Boots, Amanda 196 Brams, sons of Mr. & Mrs. 61 
Boots, Eliza Ambrose 196 Brand, Ida 9, 136 

Boots, Ida 196 Brandon, Ruanna 4 

Boots, James 196 Brechbill, Claude 77 

Boots, John 196-197 Brechbill, Colonia "Lonie" Smith 77 
Boots, Sarah 196 Brechbill, Elizabeth 77 
Boots, Sarah Springer 196 Brechbill, Francis 77 

Boots, William 196 Brechbill, Jacob 72-73, 77 
Boozer, James A. 183 Brechbill, John 77 

Boren, Lottie 141 Brechbill, Martin 77 

Boren, Mary Jane 87 Brechbill, Mary 77 

Bort, Rebecca J. 160 Brechbill, Nancy 77 

Bortz, Eve 9 Brechbill, Sarah Ober 77 
Bowden, Mrs. Clyde 80 Britton, Elizabeth 39, 85 
Bower, Mrs. Homer 27 Britton, Frank 85 

Bowers, Cyrus 45 Britton, Lewis 82 

Bowers, Louis 45-46 Britton, Lewis Duwert 84-85 
Bowers, Martha 45-46 Britton, Martha 82 

Bowman, Cora Fisher 169-170 Britton, Martha McCague 84-85 
Bowman, Cyrus 177 Britton, Minnie 85 
Bowman, Daisy Mae 170 Britton, Riley 85 

Bowman, Eve 9 Britton, Rose 85 

Bowman, Eve Bortz 9 Brooks 90 

Bowman, Fred 170 Broughton, Dr. 180, 182 
Bowman, Harriet 170 Broughton, Frank 170-171 
Bowman, Harry 170 Broughton, Jay W. 171 
Bowman, Ilda 9 Broughton, Lola Kimsey 170-171, 176 
Bowman, James 142, 160 Brown, Abraham 78 
Bowman, Joseph 4,9 Brown, Addie 78 


Bowman, Maria Klinger 9 Brown, Albert 72 


Brown, Birdie Kimsey 176 
Brown, Carl 78 

Brown, Elizabeth 15 
Brown, Harl 78 

Brown, John 160 

Brown, Mary Jane 72 
Brown, Mary Jane Hathaway 78-79 
Brown, Maudie 78 
Brown, Nancy 15 

Brown, OraO. 176 
Brown, Phoebe 78 
Bruner, Pvt. Frederick 95 
Bruners 90 

Brunner, Adeline 95 
Brunner, Etta 95 
Brunner, Jacob 90, 94-95 
Brunner, Marion 95 
Brunner, MaryE.Reese 94 
Brunner, Mary Magdalene 94 
Brunner, Melvin 95 
Brunner, Ulrich 94 
Buchanan, David 129 
Buchanan, Elizabeth 129 
Buchanan, Florence 129 
Buchanan, Harry 129 
Buchanan, Martha 129 
Buchanan, Mary 129 
Bunn, Therese 61 

Burch, Lydia 136 

Burtch, Stella 64 

Buss, Delia 183-184 
Buss, Frances 159 

Buss, Libbie Bevier 159 
Butler, Rev. W.0. 125 
Butt, Delia Buss 183-184 
Butt, John 183-184 
Byanski 68 

Byer, Sharon Mowery 104 
Byer, Shelly Christine 104 
Byer, William 104 
Bynaski, Mary 63 
Calvert, Charles 99 
Calvert, Phoebe 99 
Camarata, Ruth 1, 156 


Campbell, Ellen Bachelor 155 
Campbell, J.D. 155 

Campbell, James 67 

Campbell, Mary Gertrude 90 
Campbell, Morga 142, 154-155 
Campbell, Ralph 1 

Candid, Amanda 41 

Carey, Bill 1, 190-196 
Carnegie, Andrew 43 

Carr, Frances Levon 127 

Carr, Jimmie 127 

Carr, Sarah 176 

Carter, Howard 126 

Caruth, Cornelia 15 

Caruth, David 15 

Case, Marietta 91-92 
Casebeer, David 16 

Casebeer, Dr. Jacob 17, 30 
Casebeer, Fannie 16 
Casebeer, Harry 17 

Casebeer, Hattie 17 
Casebeer, Hattie Smith 16 
Casebeer, Jacob 16-17 
Casebeer, Pauline 17 
Casebeer, Rebecca Kenestrick 16 
Casebeer, Robert Eugene 17 
Casebeer, Sarah 10, 17 
Casebeer, Sarah McClure 121 
Casebeer, Sarah Nycum 16 
Cash, Johnny 199 

Cather, Duane 46 

Cather, Duane Finke 47 
Cather, James 47 

Cather, James N. 47 

Cather, Margaret Finke 47 
Caulkin, Erastus 81 

Chadwick, Mary 14 
Chamberlain family, James 142, 148 
Chamberlain, James 148 
Chamberlain, James Ninian 148 
Chamberlain, Mercy Cotton 148 
Chamberlain, Samuel 148 
Chellis, Asenath True 187 
Chellis, Benjamin C. 187 


Chellis, John 187 

Church, Louise Sechler 133 
Church, Mary Douglas 206 
Church, Reb. 206 

Clark, Captain 146 

Clark, Evelyn Kline 184-185 
Clark, Wesley 37 
Cleveland, President 176 
Clink, Etta Gonser 150 
Clover, Mr. 162 

Coats 55 

Cobler, Sarah Ann 84 
Coburn, John 203 

Coburn, Laura 203 
Coffinberry 61, 72 
Coleman, Celia Lockwood 15 
Coleman, George 15 
Collins, Sarah 21 

Conley, Emma Strouse 80 
Conley, John 80 
Copeland, Jenny 167 
Copeland, John 57-58 


Copeland, Mary McCafferty 57-58 


Copeland, Patterson 57 


Copeland, Susan Wilmetta 166-167 


Copeland, Susanna 57 


Copeland, William King 57-58, 167 


Cosper, Anna 33-35 

Cotton, Mercy 148 

Covell, Clara 77 

Covell, Elizabeth 77 
Covell, Hiram 77 

Covell, Lewis 77 

Covell, Sarah 72, 77 

Covell, Seymour 77 

Cowle, Barbara 34 

Cox, Jacob 111 

Cox, Jane Denman 111 
Cox,Susan 111 

Cox, Susannah 104, 110-111 
Croft, Maria Catherine 141 
Crooks, Daisy Mae Bowman 170 
Crooks, Jennie Rose 53 
Crooks, Nancy 53 


Crooks, Waldo 170 

Crooks, William 53 

Crouse, Mary C. 36 

Crowl, George 63 

Crowl, Jessie May 63 

Crowl, Lloyd 62-63 

Crowl, Minnie 61 

Crowl, Minnie Smith 62 
Culbertson, Mary McCafferty 57 
Culbertson, William 65 
Cundiff, Elinor Beatty 40 
Cundiff, Malinda 40-41 
Cundiff, Thurston 40 
Cunningham, Mary 20 

Cupp, Ethalinda 24 

Cupp, Jacob 24 

Cuppy, Mary Frances Stahl 21 
Cuppy, Sarah Collins 21 
Cuppy, Thomas Jefferson 21 
Cuppy, Will 10, 21-23 
Dahuff, Lucy 105 

Daily, Catherine 57,59 
Dangler, Dave 120 

Dangler, Mary 119-120 
Dannells, Archibald 122 
Dannells, Lucy Blauvelt 122 
Dannels, Archibald 123 
Darby, A. Byron 146-147 
Darby, Frank 147 

Darby, Hadsell 147 

Darby, Linda Huyck 142, 146-147 
Darby, Lucinda Basil 146 
Darby, Minnie Meister 147 
Darby, Samuel 147 

Darby, Sephrana Guilford 147 
Darby, Verna 147 

Daugherty, George 29 
Daum, Frieda 109-110 
Daum, Nicholas 110 

Daum, Rose Ella Fellows 110 
David, Inez 189 

Davidson, Darcy 72 
Davidson, Elizabeth Brechbill 77 
Davidson, Walter 73 


Davis, H.K. 149 

Dawson, Reuben J. 201 

Day, Eleanor Thomas 157 

Day, Elizabeth 157 

Deeter, Jacob 55, 118 

Deeters, Mrs. 55 

Deeters, Sammy 52, 118-119 
Deeters, Samuel 54-56 

Deihl, Mark 90 

Denison, Almeda 158-159 
Denison, Mrs. George 9, 169 
Denman, Jane 111 

Derrow, Frances 127 

Deter, Elizabeth Sanders 141 
Deter, George 141 

Deter, Maria Catherine Croft 141 
Deter, Susann 141 

Deuitch, fireman 69 

Devine, Curt 72 

Devine, Dan 72 

Devine, Jake 72 

Devine, Jill 10, 61, 72 

Dewees, Rebecca 156 

Dickerhoff, Rose 56-57 

Dickerhoof, Nancy 188 

Dickinson, Edward 169 

Dickinson, Emily 169 

Dickinson, Josephine 142, 148-151, 168 
Dickinson, Juliette Fox 142, 150-151 
Dickinson, Mary 151, 168 
Dickinson, Mary Youngman 148, 
168-169 

Dickinson, Nathaniel 168-169 
Dickinson, Oliver Cromwell 168-169 
Dickinson, T.R. 177 

Dickinson, Timothy 148, 151, 176 
Dickinson, Timothy Rose 141-142, 
151, 168 

Dickinson, Timothy Y. 142, 149-150 
Dickinson, Timothy Youngman 168-169 
Diehl Jr., Isaac 53 

Diehl, Clayton 53 

Diehl, Daniel D. 46, 53 

Diehl, Isaac 53 


Diehl, Leander 53 
Diehl, Lois Eunice 53 
Diehl, Mark 10 

Diehl, Minnie 53 

Diehl, Salina Walters 53 
Diehl, Susan 53 

Diehl, Susannah 53 
Dilgard, Laura Husselman 114 
Dills, Henry S. 36, 81 
Dills, Minnie Gordon 36 
Dilts, Dora Willis 149 
Dilts, R.G. 149 


Dingley, Sally Garrett 1, 171-172 


Ditmars, Dorothy A. 24, 90 
Ditmars, Harriett 32-33 
Donat, Hannah 187 
Doudt, Waneta 102 
Douglas, Mary 206 
Downs, Amy 121, 124 
Dragaud 126 

Draggoo, Bertha May 126 
Draggoo, Cora Bell 126 
Draggoo, Delbert 126 
Draggoo, Delilah Ervin 130 
Draggoo, Eliza Angel 126 
Draggoo, Ervin 126 
Draggoo, Frank 126 
Draggoo, Goldie P. 126 
Draggoo, Harriett 126 
Draggoo, James 130 
Draggoo, James B. 126 
Draggoo, John 126 
Draggoo, Lloyd James 126 
Draggoo, Lodema 126 
Draggoo, Mary 126 
Draggoo, Orange 126 
Draggoo, Orange B. 130 
Draggoo, Orpha 126 
Draggoo, Ruth Ann 126 
Draggoo, Sadie 126 
Draggoo, William 126 
Driesbach, Elizabeth 133 
Duncan, Chloe Mae 172-173 
Duncan, Glenn 172 


Duncan, Joe 172 

Duncan, John Woy 172-173 
Duncan, Julia 1, 173, 193 
Duncan, Luella 172 

Duncan, Raymond 172 
Dunn, Elizabeth Bachtel 116 
Dunn, John 116 
Dunnebarger, Anna Bevier 159 
Durgin, Sabrina 99 

Earhart, Amelia 22 

Eckert, Alice 111 

Eckert, Amiel 111 

Eckert, Elizabeth 111 
Eckert, Eva 111 

Eckert, Florence 111 
Eckert, Francis 111 

Eckert, Kate 111 

Eckert, Luther 111 

Eckert, Margaret 111 
Eckert, Peter 111 

Eckert, Sabastian 110-111 
Eckert, Sebastian 104 
Eckert, Susanna Cox 104 
Eckert, Susannah Cox 110-111 
Eckhart, Ada Mclinterfer 43 
Eckhart, Barbara Ashelman 42-43 
Eckhart, Catherine Fraley 42 
Eckhart, Charles 42-43 
Eckhart, Frank 43 

Eckhart, Grace Leiter 43 
Eckhart, John 42 

Eckhart, Martha Hoffman 42-43 
Eckhart, Morris 43, 167 
Eckhart, Nettie Willis 43 
Eckhart, Sadonna 124 
Eckhart, William 43 

Eddy Jr., Willard 90 

Eddy Sr., Willard 98 

Eddy, Benjamin 98 

Eddy, Joel 98 

Eddy, Samuel 98 

Eddy, Sylvina 98 

Eddy, Willard 90, 95, 98 
Edge, Alexander 160 


Edge, Captain Samuel 160 
Edge, Carson 160 

Edge, Orson 160 

Edge, Roland 160 

Edge, Sarah 160 

Edge, Sherman,Edge, Lillian 160 
Eicher, Barbara 116 
Eisenberg, Barbara 74 
Eisenberg, William 74 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 163 
Emanuel, Angelina 203 
Emanuel, Anoret 203 
Emanuel, Appolles 203 
Emanuel, Charles 203 
Emanuel, Dr. Jonas 202-203 
Emanuel, Ella 203 

Emanuel, Esther Hawley 203 
Emanuel, Gerry 203 
Emanuel, Hamilton 203 
Emanuel, Henry 203 
Emanuel, Jacob 202 
Emanuel, Marcus 203 
Emanuel, Mary 202 
Emanuel, Mary 203 
Emerick, Mrs. 55 

Ensley, George 36 

Ensley, Grover Cleveland 151-152 
Ensley, Lydia 36 

Ensley, Vioma 151-152 
Erick, Enos 204-205 

Erick, Mabel Murray 204-205 
Erick, Murray 204 

Erick, Peter 204 

Erick, Sarah 204 

Erick, Violette Tyndall 204 
Erick, William 204-205 
Ervin, Delilah 130 

Ess, Jon 168 

Everetts, Elva 90, 97 
Everetts, Frank 97 

Everetts, Gilbert Charles 90, 97 
Everetts, Mary Gertrude 90 
Everetts, Pete 97 

Ewing, Elizabeth 31 


Fanning Fred 46, 50-51 Finch, Elsie Beagler 82-83 


Fanning, Carrie Meyer 46, 50-51 Finch, Frank 83 

Fanning, Charles 51, 54 Finch, James 82-83 
Fanning, Dr. 55, 83 Finch, John 82-83 
Farringon, Jennie 154 Finch, John 82 

Farrington 135, 139 Finke, Margaret 47 
Farrington, Almond 142 Fisher, Catherine 185 
Farrington, Aseneth Southwick 153 Fisher, Catherine A. 123 
Farrington, Austin Benjamin 154 Fisher, Cora 169-170 
Farrington, Benjamin 154 Fisher, David 123 
Farrington, Dr. Almond 152-154 Fisher, Elizabeth 123 
Farrington, Eda 154 Fisher, Ella 89, 121 
Farrington, Elizabeth Link 142, 152-154 Fisher, Hannah 123 
Farrington, Ephraim 138-139, 154 Fisher, Harriet Rhodabaugh 169 
Farrington, Ephriam 138-139 Fisher, Julia 123 
Farrington, Guy 154 Fisher, Lorenzo 123 
Farrington, Ira Datis 154 Fisher, Ruth 123 
Farrington, Keeler 153-154 Fisher, Sarah 123 
Farrington, Lewis 154 Fisher, Solomon 169 
Farrington, Loretta 154 Fisher, William 123 
Farrington, Louis Francis 154 Fites 144 

Farrington, Mollie 154 Foltz, Mary 136 

Farrington, Nancy Andrews 138-139 Ford, Mrs. L.C. 10 
Farrington, Simpson 139 Fosdick, Edwin 3 
Farrington, Wellington 139 Fosdick, Elizabeth H. Fetterhoff 4 
Farver, Carrie Ellen 26, 28 Fosdick, Emma 3 

Farver, Christiana 203 Fosdick, Helen G. Totten 3-4 
Farver, Forrest 26, 27, 204 Fosdick, Ruanna (Brandon) 4 
Farver, Isaac 203-204 Fox, Juliette 142, 150 
Farver, Jacob 26, 28 Fox, Juliette D. 151 

Farver, James 203 Fraley, Catherine 42 
Farver, John 26, 28, 203-204 Frank, Alice 63 

Farver, Josiah 203 Franks, Minnie Kline 85 
Farver, Laila 26-27 Freed, Aniliza Huet 109 
Farver, Luella 26, 28 Freed, Barbara Haynes 74 
Farver, Mary Ann Myers 203-204 Freed, John 109 

Farver, Nellie 12 Freed, Maude 137 

Farver, Rebecca 203 Freed, Melvina 74 

Faurot, Mrs. Randall 34 Freed, Nettie Haynes 72 
Feagler, Elizabeth 34 Freed, Nettie May Haynes 74 
Feagler, Grandfather 23 Freed, William 74 

Feagley, Nancy Elizabeth 172 Frehse, Cora 173 

Fellows, Rose Ella 110 Frehse, Frederick 173 


Fetterhoff, Elizabeth H. 4 Frehse, Minnie M. 173 


Frehse, Vera 173 

Frick, George 163 

Frick, Martha 163 
Friedenberg, John 54 

Friedt, Arminda 201 

Friend, Alda Mae 141 

Friend, Amanda Estella 141 
Friend, Amos 141 

Friend, Barbara Grubaugh 141 
Friend, Eliza Miller 141 
Friend, Emery Milton 141 
Friend, FlorindaSwander 141 
Friend, George 141 

Friend, James 141 

Friend, John Henry 141 
Friend, Katherine Becker 141 
Friend, Lottie Boren 141 
Friend, Mary Ellen 141 
Friend, Mattie Knox 141 
Friend, Michael 141 

Friend, MiloJames 141 
Friend, NancyJane 141 
Friend, Norris Wilson 141 
Friend, PearlJane 141 
Friend, RosaSchurr 141 
Friend, Susann Deter 141 
Fry, David & Norma 1 

Funk, Henry 122 

Funk, Lucy Blauvelt Dannells 122 


Galloway, Mr. & Mrs. William 64 


Galloway, Sarah 61. 64 
Gamble, Helen Marie 127 
Garcia, Maria 66-67 
Gardner, Joseph 112 
Garfield, President 153, 176 
Garrett Dingley, Sally 1 
Garrett, Sally 171-172 
Gates, Elizabeth 115 
Geeraedts, Hans 144 
Geeraedts, Tita 144 
Gehring, Catherine Daily 57, 59 
Gehring, Conrad 57, 59 
Gilbert, Dr. J.A. 55 

Gilbert, Lizzie 21 


Gingery, Donald 63 

Gingery, Georgianna 64 

Gingery, Ira 64 

Gingery, Jennie Wright 63 

Gingery, Laird 63-64 

Gingery, Leon 64 

Gingery, Veronica 61 

Gingery, Veronica "Fronie" 63 

Ginter, Otto 129-130 

Ginther, Sylvia Hollabaugh 129-130 

Goetschius, Abigail Barnes 12-13 

Goetschius, Abigail McMaster 10 

Goetschius, Abram 13 

Goetschius, Edwin 13 

Goetschius, Elizabeth 13 

Goetschius, Emily 13 

Goetschius, Helen 13 

Goetschius, Ira 13 

Goetschius, James 13 

Goetschius, James McMasters 12-13 

Goetschius, Laura 13 

Goetschius, Mary 13 

Goetschius, Steven 13 

Gonser, Albert 150 

Gonser, Amanda 150 

Gonser, Etta 150 

Gonser, Flora 150 

Gonser, Louisa Wright 149 

Gonser, Martha 149-150 

Gonser, Moses 149, 199 

Gonser, Robert 150 

Goodwin, Leander 154 

Goodwin, Morga Campbell 142, 
154-155 

Goodwin, Rebecca 154 

Goodwin, Samuel 142, 154-155 

Gordon, Charles 64 

Gordon, Eva 64 

Gordon, Frank 64 

Gordon, George W. 36 

Gordon, Joe 64 

Gordon, Joseph Francis 64 

Gordon, Mary C. Crouse 36 

Gordon, Minnie 36 


Gordon, Sabina 64 

Gordon, Sarah Galloway 61, 64 
Gordon, Sarah Galloway 64 
Gordon, Stella 64 

Gordon, Tita Geeraedts 144 
Gourley, Nina B. 25 

Graham, John 85 

Graham, Vesta 82 

Graham, Vesta Texter 85 
Graham, William 82 
Graham, William Lawrence 85 
Granger, Penelope "Nellie" 95 
Griffith, David 84 
Griffith,George 84 

Griffith, Nelson 82, 84 
Griffith, Sarah 82 

Griffith, Sarah Ann Cobler 84 
Grill, Amanda (daughter) 201 
Grill, Arminda Friedt 201 
Grill, Carl 201 

Grill, Clyde 201 

Grill, David 200 

Grill, Eliza Nelson 201 

Grill, Franklin 201 

Grill, Harriett 200 

Grill, Samantha Horn 201 
Grill, Samuel 200-202 

Grill, Walter 201 

Grogg, Amy Ann 74 

Grogg, Benjamin 75 

Grogg, Benjamin Smith 74 
Grogg, Bertha Yarde 76 
Grogg, Daniel 74 

Grogg, ElizaSmith 74 
Grogg, Ellen 74 

Grogg, Elmer Ellsworth 74 
Grogg, Jacob 74 

Grogg, James 74 

Grogg, Lucinda 74 

Grogg, Mary 74 

Grogg, Mary Snyder 74 
Grogg, Mrs. Clyde 80 

Grogg, Peter 72, 74 
Grogg,Solomon 74 


Groh 135 

Groh, Altie 137 

Groh, Robert 137 

Groh, Virgie 137 

Groh, Willis 137 

Grubaugh, Barbara 141 
Guilford, Sephrana 147 
Gump, Ettie Ober 105 
Gump, Forrest 104-105 
Gump, Minnie Kuckuck 104-105 
Gump, William 105 
Gunsenhouser, F. 46 
Gunsenhouser, Isaac 56-57 
Gunsenhouser, John 56 
Gunsenhouser, Mary Elizabeth 56 
Gunsenhouser, Rose Dickerhoff 56-57 
Gushwa, Mary Moore 111 
Gushwa, Philip 111 
Gushwa, Sarah 104, 111 
Hacker, Charles 48 

Hague, Isaac 185 

Haifley, Mr. & Mrs. Perry 27 
Haines, Mr. 54 

Hall, Dr. Elisha 153 

Hall, Maria 41 

Hallam, Lydia 41 

Hallam, Maria Hall 41 
Hallam, Thomas 41-42 
Hallam, William 41 

Hallett, Charles 122 

Hallett, Elisha 122 

Hallett, Jacob 122, 124 
Hallett, Laura Bierce 124 
Hallett, Mary 122 

Hallett, Mary Jane 122 
Hamilton, Ada 104, 109 
Hamilton, Charles 109 
Hamilton, Ellsworth 104, 109 
Hamilton, Eugene 109 
Hamilton, Hannah 78 
Hamilton, Hazel 109 
Hamman, Arilla VanZile 195-196 
Hamman, Charles 195 
Hamman, Commodore 142 


Hammers, Carrie 72-74 
Hammers, Eddie 73-74 
Hammers, Susan 73-74 

Handy, Anna 122 

Hanes, Alt 167 

Hanes, Charles 101-102 

Hanes, George "William" 46, 52, 54-56 
Hanes, George William 119 
Hanes, Harriet 193 

Hanes, Harriet Altenburg 46, 52 
Hanes, Harriet E. 101-103 
Hanes, Harry Altenburg 166-167 
Hanes, Hattie 95 

Hanes, Laura Wilmetta 52 
Hanes, Mary Battles 52, 101 
Hanes, Mary Jane Altenburg 101 
Hanes, Moses 52 

Hansen, Hal 130-131 

Hansen, Millie 130 

Hansen, Omer 130 

Harding 46 

Harding Family 82 

Harding, Belle 87 

Harding, Danice 87 

Harding, David 81-87 

Harding, Dessie K. Knisely 49 
Harding, Dimmick 81 

Harding, Forrest 81, 87 
Harding, Lyston 49 

Harding, Mary Andrews 49, 87 
Harding, Mary Jane Boren 87 
Harding, Mildred 88 

Harding, Solomon 87 

Harding, Stephen 87 

Harding, Vern 81, 87 

Harding, Warren 87 

Harding, William 49 

Harger, Mary 71-72 

Harris, Bradford 40 

Harris, Edward P. 40 

Harris, John Anthony 40 

Harris, Lydia 40 

Harrison, General Benjamin 185 
Harrison, John Scott 162 


Harrison, Pres. Benjamin 162 
Harrison, Pres. William Henry 162 
Harsh, Mary 177 

Harsh, Rachael Seibert 177 
Harsh, Rebecca 179 

Harsh, Solomon 177 

Hart, Emily 188 

Harter, Eliza 136 

Hartford, Mary 67 

Hartley, Art 132 

Hartman, Abram 111 

Hartman, Catherine Russell 111 
Hartman, Emma Zonker 106-107 
Hartman, Ezra 20-21 

Hartman, Hubert Ezra 20 
Hartman, Joel 104, 111 
Hartman, Lester 137 

Hartman, Mable 20 

Hartman, Mary 10, 109 
Hartman, Mary Cunningham 20 
Hartman, Sarah Gushwa 104, 111 
Hartman, Theodore 109 
Hartman, Virgie 137 

Hartman, Walter 20 
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